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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tbat there is a right and wrong in education all 
will agree 5 but there are so many circumstances 
which ought to determine the course pursued 4 that 
' volumes on the subject will always continue to be 
wrkten. Should this one be thrown aside as worth- 
less, the author will rejoice that wiser and better 
illustrations ^re offered to the public. 

The " True jind the False" of the first story is 
submitted to flose who may chance to read it ; 
though apparently trifling, it touches on modes of 
education important to our youth. 
J " Patronage and Friendship" was suggested by 
actual circumstances, and written, many years 
since, withbUt any purpose of publication ; but the 
moral remains the same. 

The " Township in Maine" must speak for it- 
self. 



Vi ADVEBTISEMElfT. 

The " Sketch of Fashionable Life" is tha only 
story in this volume which has been published be- 
fore ; it appeared anonymously in a periodical in 
1833, and is now revised. 
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THE TRUE AND THE FALSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



<< Truth selji tke stamp of Tanity on all 
Xhat folly deems essential since the fall, 
Yet lias the wondrous virtue to educe 
From emptiness itself, a real use." Cowper. 

In an €i(iartmeDt, apparently furnished more for 
show than comfort, sat Mr. and Mrs. Barker, 
on opposite sides of the fire-place^ There are 
•sociable and unsociable looking rooms — it would 
be difficult to say why the present belonged to 
the latter clasib. Tbm fui;piture was new, and 
every article in its right place. The sofa and 
chairs with their shifiiog black hair seats, weie 
in as good order as when they came from the 
auction room. The sma^ll looking-glass between 
the windows, was enlargjpd by a gilded frame, 
there was a pier-table under it, and girandoles 
on the mantel, nothing seepied wanting, yet the 
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apartment had-fiot that sociable air \vhlch \isw~ 
ally belongs to a New Engird parlor, and was 
all unlike one of those plain comfortable homeS) 
Vhichjs the castle of the busy tradesman, who 
repairs to it after the^Jabors of the day, for re- 
creation or domestic comfort. 

Mr. Barker was a respectable hard-ware 
dealer, who, by close attention to business, had 
secured an income that gave his fatpily ail the 
.comforts of life,, but his wife had always cher- 
ished a presentiment tl^t she was born to " make 
a figure in the world," and comfort was not her 
object, but show. She was what is called a 
clever woman in the English sense of the \vord 
— could make a good appearance out of very 
little, and prided herself upon uniting gefttility 
and economy. All this was very well when 
they both kept their proper proportions — but 
when in the^ contest gentility got the upper han4 
of economy, and the latter was. obliged to sup- 
port the former — h^r family were the sufferei's. 

They had been married a number of years 
when otir story opens, and Mrs. B. was in pre- 
cisely the same state of mind in which she be- 
gan her married life — that is, always aspiring 
to a condition above her own, restless in her 
plans, and sacrificing the essential comfort •or 
the family to her desire, that they should make 
a good apjpearance. 
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The hudbaod and wife, as beJate stated, were 
seated opposite th.e fire-place — hp in .a small 
chair, with a pyramidica) seat and tiarro^ up* 
right back, (hU comfortable arm-chair had been 
expelled from the room,) and endeavoring to 
cfttoh a nap at the risk of falling first on one 
side then on the other. There is a wonderful 
instini^t in these sleepers — they approach the 
very verge of the precipice again and again, 
and yet recover themselves, and thanks to the 
fender upon which he braced his feet, he main^ 
tained his position. 

'^Mr. Barker," repeated the wife once or 
twice before he awoke, — " it is jso seldom we 
have an opportunity, of discussing any impor- 
tant matters alone, that I beg you will give me 
your attention.'^ 

" Well, my dear, say on.*' 
• " In the first place, (let me beg of you to 
take your feet <rom the fender, the polish will 
be destroyed.) In the first place, it Is lime our 
daughters were introduced into society. Al- 
meria is extremely well educated, has taken 
lessons in music, and if §he had the excitement 
of playing m company, would, in time, make 
an excellent pianist. Arria, though not so 
showy In her appearance, i»z fine looking girl, 
and old enough to gojAto society. 
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"** I never objected to tbeir going* into sor 
ciety," .said the husband. " I thought they 
were, visiting this evening." 

'^ O yes, at Mrs. Storer's, but this is not what 
I call going into society. The truth is, hus- 
band, we must bring them out." 

" Bring them out ! " exclaimed Mr. Barker ; 
it appeared as if his ideas had never been trained 
to this point, for he now seemed to be com- 
pletely roused. 

" Yes, hring theni out, that is the proper 
phrase, it mmt be done, there is no help for it, 
we must enlarge our circle." The true defini- 
tion of her idea would have been, we must 
change our circle. 

" The Storers have never brought out their 
daughter, that I know of, and yet she has done 
very well, she is engaged to as respectable and 
ingenious a young goldsmith, as there is in th^ 
city. Every body speaks weM of Leighton, 
that employs him." 

" O, no doubt of that, and I dare say Al- 
meria may soon be engaged to some very re^ 
spectable mechanic, if we keep her in the circle 
in which she is now, but I confess I look higher 
for MY children ; and since we are upon the 
subject, (do, Mr. Barker, take your feet oflF of 
the fender,) I think we had better decide about 
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^* What at)out them. I don't understand 
you." 

" Really you are halT asleep now. I mean 
what sort of men they are to be." 

" Good men, I hope," said Mr. Barker, se- 
riously, "honest men." 

" Certainly, husband, that of course. Pope 
says, 'An honest man's the noblest work of 
God.'" 

" I don't care what the pope says, or any 
body else," said Mr. Barker, a little indignantly. 
" If my sons turn out good, industrious, honest 
men, I ask nothing more." 

" I confess 1 do," said Mrs. Barker, " 1 wish 
my sons to be educated menJ^ 

"I have no objection to that," replied the 
husband. '^ I am sure it is their • own fault, if 
they are not, they are at good schools. I am 
always preaching to them about their arithmetic. 
No man is respectable that is not a good ac- 
comptant." 

" Husband," said Mrs. Barker, with solem- 
nity, ** I flatter myself, that 1 am qualified to 
speak on this subject. Amidst all my family 
avocations, I have not neglected the all-import- 
ant concern of education. 1 have read various 
treatises relating to it, during the past year." 

Mr. Barker looked at his watch. " The 
children make it late this evening," said he. 
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" I have come to one important conclusion," 
she continued. 

" What is that ? " asTced Mr. Barker. 

" That education makes the man. Pliny- 
has now arrived at an age when it is time we 
should fix upon a profession for him." 

" I have already done so. I mean to take 
him into the store, as Mr. Storer has his son. 
There is no better profession for a boy than his 
father's, if it be an honest one. We want as- 
sistance, it is hard work for old men to be shut 
up all day." 

"Mr. Storer finds leisure enough,*' said Mrs. 
Barker, angrily, " it is you who are the drudge, 
and I never will consent to my son's becoming 
a drudge to Mr. Storer, or Mr. any body else. 
I see no reason why Pliny should not go to 
college. I am sure as to the trifling expense it 
will be I am willing to deny myself any thing 
" for the sake of it." 

" Then you give up educating your daughters, 
I suppose ? " 

" That does not ibilow, if we consult the in- 
terest of our sons, we ought not to neglect that 
of our daughters. Now just listen to me, hus- 
band, without interrupting me, as you continu- 
ally do." 

Never was there a less deserved accusation. 
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"Ours is a country in which every man may 
Hse by his own talents and a good education ; 
we have three boys to bring into life. Let 
Pliny go to college, and he will not only be 
the making of himself but of bis brothers. 
There is no doubt but he will one day become 
a member of Congress." 

" Do you think," asked Mr. Barker, " that 
he will ever arrive at that honor ? " 

" Why not ? why should not my son as well 
as other people's sons ? Leave it all to me ; let 
me manage it, husband. Hark ! thty are com- 
ing ; now I will sound Pliny." 

The young people entered in high spirits ; 
they had passed a pleasant evening, and had 
their little adventures to relate. Mrs. Barker 
waited for a pause, and then opened her attack 
upon Pliny. 

" We have been talking about your future 
profession," said she. "Both your father and 
myself are willing you should choose what one 
you please." 

" I should like to go iqto father's store," isaid 
the boy, without hesitation. " John Storer likes 
the business very much." 

",If you enter into that line," said the mother, 
" you must remember you will be a hard-ware 
merchant all yovnr life, and never rife above John 



^ 
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Storer. If you go to college, and we are will- 
ing — when you come out, you may choose one 
of the learned professions and make a figure in 
the world." 

" If I go to coUege, I suppose I must study," 
aaid the boy rather moodily. 

" Certainly, you must get your lessons, and 
keep up with the other boys." 

"But I don't like to study," said Pliny. 

" You may depend upon it," said the mother, 
" it is not such hard work to study, as it will 
be to drudfe in your father's store. Besides, a 
collegian has a right to be in the first society. 
You will be invited to balls and parties, while 
poor John Storer is dancing to the tune of warm- 
ing pans and kettles." 

This last sally seemed to be received with 
great applause by the young people, and at once 
decided Pliny for college. 

" You have not yet said what you are going 
to be when you come out," said Almeria. 

" I have not thought," said the boy. 

" You must be a lawyer, Pliny," said his 
mother, " and then you will get into public life. 
As for Horace, I have always intended he should 
be a Doctor. Don't keep interrupting me^Mr. 
Barker," for he now made an effort to speak. 
" I know you will like it, husband, as well as I ; 
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you will have no more Doctors' bills to pay. 
Doctor Horace Barker shall be our family phy- 
sician. And now as this matter is settled, it is 
time for bed." 

Mr. Barker was the first who retreated, then 
followed the boys, and the mother and daugh- 
tei9 remained. 

" Well," said she, *' I have broken the ice 
for your father. 1 have mentioned the boys 
going to college." 

" He takes it quite as well as can be ex- 
pected. Ah what good parents you have ! but 
go to bed, it' is getting late." 

Mrs. Barker remained only long enough to 
arrange the parlor and secure the fire ; her heart 
was swelling with a sense of her maternal af- 
fection, of the sacrifices she was willing to make 
for her children, and she laid her head upon 
the pillow, full of visions of their future great- 
ness. It is not strange that between waking and 
sleeping, she murmured aloud, " if Pliny ever 
should go to Congress, it will be all owing to 
me ! " 

Fortunately this exclamation did not arouse 
Mr. Barker, who might be truly called the 
** sleeping partner." 

No one could live long with Mrs. Barker, 
without perceiving that she had a great deal of 
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ready wit — nothing took place that surprised 
ber, for her usual exclamation was at hand — 
" I told you so ; '* — if she had the misfortune to 
break a cup or a tumbler, she always said, '^ it 
was cracked before." These and similar marks 
of intelligence had impressed her husband with 
a degree of deference for her sagacity ; but 
perhaps the great secret of bis submission lay 
rather in the defects of his own character. En- 
grossed by his business, he was willing the 
direction of the children should belong wholly 
to her, and he was easily persuaded that they 
were born to be great men and geniuses. He 
yielded with less philosophy to the exclusion of 
bis arm-chair, and to other arrangements that 
were, in reality, sacrificing the comfort of the 
family, to appearance. Still, however, in all 
contests, the victory was on her side ; and when, 
after a few useless struggles, he ended the mat- 
ter by " saying, well, well, have it your own 
way," her favorite exclamation was ready, 
" I knew you would be convinced — I told you 



CHAPTER IL 



Messrs. Barker and Storer had early entered 
into partnership in the hard-ware business. They 
began with an equal sum, and divided the pro- 
fits ; consequently their income was precisely 
the same, and if one grew richer than the other, 
it was owing to less individual expenditure* 

Both of the wives earnestly desired their 
husbands might grow rich. Probably a sordid 
love of gain operated but little with either. 
Men often love money for its own sake — they 
love it because it has cost them toil and laboi 
— women love it as a means of enjoyment and 
distinction. Mrs. Barker wished to grow rich 
that her family might make a figure in the world. 
She was desirous that her daughters sitould be 
objects of admiration, and be in what she called 
the first society — her imagination regaled upon 
scenes of future splendor, and Mr. Barker was 
seldom among the pageants of the show. 

Mrs. Storer too, looked forward to a compe- 
tency with no less ardor ; not that her family 
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might rise, any higher in the scale of society, 
but that they might keep the place they were 
in without her husband's daily toil. She re- 
gretted that he had so little time to spend with 
his children, in reading and domestic recreation, 
and her heart ached at the thought that the best 
years of his life were passing away in the petty 
cares of accumulating property, while at home 
they were enjoying the fruit of his labor. Re- 
flections like these made her strive for economy 
in her household ; but it was not an economy 
that deprived them of the comforts or rational 
enjoyments of life — for her husband assured 
her it was not necessary. Mrs. Storer had scru- 
pulously weighed what was necessary for comfort 
— what duties of hospitality and liberality de- 
volved upon her — what she owed to society, 
to her family, and her husband, — she strove to 
banish all imaginary wants, or restrictions, and 
to avoid aoy useless expenditures — and having 
settled her duty in her own mipd, she adhered 
to it. She taught her children that it was also 
their duty to assist their father by every means 
in their power. *f It is an easy part assigned to 
us," said she, " compared to his ; we have only 
to practise self-denial and economy while he is 
daily toiling for us. The children perfectly un- 
derstood this statement — John had qualified 
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bimself to enter the store with sufficient knowl- 
edge to higbten the labor ; be was already . able 
to do a great deal that his father bad been 
obliged to do, enabling hitn to spend more time 
with his family ; and they all felt it was better 
than earning money. 

Henry was looking forward to the clerkship 
of a bank, that a friend of the family had prom- 
ised him when he was old enough, and properly 
qualified for the office. Even little George had 
bis plans for earning his own tops and marbles, 
and he made kites so well with isin-glass eyes, 
that he was very soon able to traffic on the first 
principles of political economy — exchange of 
labor. 

These exertions in children who realize that 
their parents are laboring for their support and 
the sentiment that accompanies them is of es- 
sential value to their character through* life. It 
has often been said that ours is a mereenary na- 
tion. This is undoubtedly true and belongs to a 
race who necessarily accumulate their own for- 
tunes, and spend often the best part of their ex- 
istence in acquiring a competency. Is it not 
then desirable that gain should early be associ- 
ated with higher and nobler principles than the 
mere love of money, of pleasure or of show? 
Education, domestic education, and perhaps most 
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of all a mother's gentle and disinterested precepts 
can alone give higher impulses to the love of 
gain, which grows out of the nature of our 
country and its institutions. Let this love be 
associated with 61ial, conjugal, and parental obli- 
gations, consecrated by the warm and grateful 
affections of the heart, ennobled by taste, and 
ivho can be found that will not honor wealth. 

Mrs. Barker's children were not in fault be- 
cause they had no such views — she considered 
wealth all that was necessary to procure them 
education, and education all that was necessary 
to make them gentlemen. It was essential that 
Mr. Barker should supply the means ; in what 
manner was a matter of indifference, and her 
children very naturally adopted the same opin- 
ions. 

The sentiments of Mrs. Storer and Mrs. Bar- 
ker differed on many subjects — though as both 
were good tempered there was a perfect harmo- 
ny existing between them. The former never 
talked of her system, or of setting an example, 
and yet she always conducted herself as if she 
thought both were important. Their systems of 
economy, for system they both had, were en- 
tirely different. Dress is never to be disregarded ; 
the outer man is an index of the inner. There 
was a striking contrast in this respect between 
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the two. Mrs. Barker usually wore her dress 
caps in the morning, when they were passed 
wearing in the evening — abundantly trimmed 
with soiled and faded ribbon. Mrs. Storer had 
her appropriate dress for the naming, neat, plain 
and unadorned, and her black hair interspersed 
with white ones, parted on her forehead, which 
was still free from the wrinkles of care and 
anxiety. The eyes of the former were sharp 
and restless, indicating an unquiet spirit ; those 
of the latter mild and thoughtful, denoting in- 
ternal ti'anquillity. 

The morning after the eventful conversation 
with Mr. Barker, in which his wife had accom- 
plished her favorite points, namely, a collegiate 
education for her son Pliny, and what she con- 
sidered fully equivalent for her daughters, a tacit 
consent to their introduction to society — she 
hurried through her usual occupations and went 
to make Mrs. Storer a visit. It was a cold No- 
vember morning, and snow had fallen during the 
night ; but the happy mother heeded it not — 
with her feet cased in India rubber shoes, those 
blessings of the age, and coeval with steamboats 
and railways, she tripped lightly along, nod- 
ding and smiling to those whom she knew, and 
looking benignly on those she did not know. 
Who can help sympathizing with the tenderness 
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of a mother — it may be excessive and injudi- 
cious, yet of all the weaknesses that belong to 
human nature, this is the one that we roost 
readily pardon. " Only think Mary," said Mrs. 
Barker, the friends always called each other by 
their christian names — " only think of my com- 
ing out this snowy morning ! " and she shook the 
damp particles from the bottom of her dress — 
" but I really had such good news to tell you 
that I could not wait. Pliny is actually to go to 
college ; hb father has .consented. It will be 
the making of all the other children — indeed 
between its I am determined Horace shall go 
too — as for Orlando, I don't think it is of much 
consequence for him. I love all my children 
alike, but then I can see which of them are ge- 
niuses and which are not. Arria and Orlando 
class together; but Almeria, Pliny and Hor- 
ace — I say no more nor would I say so much 
to any body but you. I am fully convinced 
names have a great effect upon the character. 

" Th^n I suppose," said Mrs. Storer, smiling, 
" you give William up to his father for whom he 
was named." 

" O my dear, you forget there was another 
name added — just before he was baptized I 
wrote on a slip of paper and gave it to the 
minister, ' Please to call th« child William 
Pitt.' » . 
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" Mr. Barker must have been surprised." 

" Very much so, but the thing was done you 
know, add there wa§ no help for it — be insisted 
however, that the Pitt should be dropped, and 
at last w6 settled the matter by agreeing that he 
should keep only the P, and depend upon it 
that P will be the making of the boy yet. 
And now Mary tell me what youi^ two youngest 
«ons are to be." 

Mrs. &orer hesitated how to answer this io^ 
quiry. " We hope," said she, " to fit them for 
earning a respectable living." 

" But you surely mean tbey shall have a clas- 
sical education — nobody makes any figure in 
the world now-a-days without going to college." 

" If either of our sons should discover any 
strong inclination for study," said Mrs. Storer, 
" we shall do all in our power to promote it, 
and in that case I have no doubt but his father 
will send him to college ; but my most earnest 
desire is to make them good men, and useful 
members of society." 

" I agree with you that this is an object," 
replied Mrs. Barker, " but really the world is 
full of such commonplace sort of men." 

" I. should rejoice to think," said Mrs. Storer, 
^'that my sons will be such commonplace sort 
of men." 
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'^ Well, I must saj I want sometbiag else for 
my boys." 

'^Idare sot ask any tbing more for raiDey 
than to be goad^^ replied she. 

" Believe me, my dear friend/^ said Mrs, 
Barker, with an air of solemnity, '^ there is no 
greater preservative of morals than knowledge.^^ 

"I have always understood," replied Mrs. 
Storer, that the tree of knowledge bore good 
and evil fruit. It is our earnest prayer that our 
sons may gather xhe good — that, which will fit 
them for the station in which they are placed." 

^' Then you have no wish that your sons should 
be great men ? " 

" I have no expectation that they will be ; — 
there are few great men born in one century. 
To be sincere,** added she, with a frank smile, 
^^ I shall be quite satisfied if my sons turn out 
such men as their fatlier." 

" I must say," replied Mrs. Barker, **ihat I 
have other views for my boys ; I shaH not be 
satisfied if they do not figure more in the world 
than Mr. Barker ; — no disparagement to him, 
neither, for he had a common sort of education, 
and much ought not to be expected from him—* 
but the deficiencies I ^e in this eort of men, lead 
me to determine that my sons shall have a bet- 
better education than either your husband ot 
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" I must say, in reply to tbat observatioo," 
said Mrs. Storer, her color faintly heightened, 
'^that the excillences I see in my husband's 
character^ determine vie that hb education ia 
good enough for his 30ns." The emotion witk 
which she spoke immediately subsided, for she 
added with a smile, " keep to your own hus- 
band, Betsey, and do not make an example of 
mine." 

"Then you really have no plans for your 
boys," said Mrs. Barker, rising ^ — " well, I t^n 
only say, 1 wish I could inspire you with a little 
of my enthusiasm for our alma mater. But 
good morning to you — the children had a de- 
lightful visit last evening." 

It may seem strange, that with characters so 
opposite^ the friends could take pleasure in each 
other's society ; h^ut they had many associations 
in common ; they had perfect confidence in the 
sincerity of each other ; and it is oftener the 
qualities of the heart than of the head that 
keep alive the warmth of early friendship. The 
strongest bond is mutual trust, — let suspicions 
arise, and the fair fabric is crushed beneath its 
own ruins. ■ Mrs. Barker could not have paid a 
higher tribute to the influence of good judg- 
ment, and honest friendship, than in not once 
mentioning her ambitious views for her daugh- 
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ters, to Mrs. Storer, but she was fully aware 
that the plan would be wholly disapproved, and 
" no wonder," said she, *• she has no ambition, 
no desire to raise her children to the first rank 
in society." 



CHAPTER III. 



Pliny was immediately entered at one of the 
high schools, and in a few days Mri* Barker 
carried another point — Horace was placed 
there with him. Who can tell the delight with 
which the fond mother listened to the first hie 
h«Bc hoc of the latin grammar — she tiptoed 
about the room lest she should interrupt the 
lessons of the boys — if any friend called in 
the evening, withf what afiected humility and 
secret pride did she beg them to excuse her 
sons, b^ing so much engaged over their Latin, 
that indeed they were bent upon gaining the 
premium. She hoped Pliny would not injure 
his health by too close study. 

Alas for the poor teacher ! who had to beat 
Greek and Latin into the boy. More than once 
Pliny secretly informed his mother that he was 
tired of leailiing, and begged that he might 
pursue his first intention of g6ing into his fa- 
ther's store — '^I could understand that busi- 
ness/' said he, ^^but I never shall understand 
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this." Once be judiciously said, "let Orlando 
take my place — he loves books and loves to 
read." The mother, however, was inflexible ; 
Pliny was the eldest, the scholar, the genius, — 
and by flattery and promises, he was again 
quieted. 

But what had become of the Introduction of 
the daughters ? The plan was secretly ripen- 
ing, though no open reference was made to it»— 
many a glass dish and piece of china was pur- 
chased for the occasion — but Mr. Barker was 
not yet prepared for the fiill explosion, and 
Mrs. Barker now foimd opposition where she 
least expected it. Arria, the second daughter, 
who had always been considered a sort of ci- 
pher in the family, to the amazement of the 
mother, made decided objectipns to it. " In- 
deed mother," said she, " there can be no use 
in it — those we are acquainted with are willing' 
and ready to visit us now, and those who are 
not, will not be forced into an acquaintance. 
If you could only have heard them at Mr. 
Winsley's the other evening, ridicule Mrs. Q., 
who is going about leaving cards and invita- 
tions — my face burnt like fire, and I thought, 
our turn will come next ! " 

" And who are the Winsleys, I should like 
to know," said Mrs. Barker, angrily, " a purse- 
proud, aristocratical set ! " 
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*^ They are such people^ mother, as you wish 
to become acquainted with,— * such people as 
you wish us to assocktte with— Maria Winsley 
is amiable, and good, and not the least what you 
call purse*proUd, and yet she was as severe on 
poor Mrs. Q< as any of them." 

" Astonishing," said Mrs. Barker, "that she 
condescends to continue your acquaintance." 

" It is because we were intimate friends at 
school, and I hope we shall always remain so. 
1 do not love Maria because she lives- in a large 
fashionable house and her society is sought by 
every one, but because slie has one of the best 
hearts in the world, and there is nobody whose 
company I enjoy so much." 

"I had intended to make Mrs. Winsley 's 
acquaintance," .said Mrs. Barker, " on your ac- 
count." 

^* They are going to give a party," replied 
Arria ; " at least wait, mother, and see if they 
ask us. I think possibly they may, for they 
know Mr. and Mrs. Storer — Mrs. Winsley 
was a native of the same town, and spoke of 
her in the highest terms, and said it was her 
own loss that they had not kept up the acquaint- 
ance." 

"Well, we shall see — but one thing let me 
tell you, Arria, if they do not invite m, I shall 
not consent to your going." 
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" I have no wish to go, mother — I care no- 
thing about the party/' 

Mrs. Barker's ardor was a little daipped by 
this slight conversation — it was a peep behind 
the cuitain, and she determined at least to wait 
till the Winsleys' invitations were out, and not 
subject herself to a. double mortification. For 
she could not but acknowledge that, IVIrs. Q. 
was every way more entitled than herself to an 
upward Bight into the gay world. 

Strange that we, who talk so much of our 
independence, should want the very essentials of 
it — a sense of the tru^ worth and dignity of 
the situation in which Providence has placed 
us — that we §hould not feel a. father's honest 
name and employment is the most valuable in- 
heritance to his sons! Must every boy that 
discovers quick parts, be at once made over ^o 
college for a learned profession ? Are we to 
have no scientific mechanics, no enlightened 
tradesmen, no intelligent and enterprising farm- 
ers ? Are only the dunces to be reserved for 
these important posts ? *But parents are the 
judges, and though in reality there are but few 
geniuses born, yet the fond mother sees them 
round her " thick as blackberries," — the con- 
sequence is, while professional men abound and 
are actually jostling each other, enlightened and 
scientific operatives are comparatively rare. 
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Ad eventful day to the Barkers was fast ap- 
proaching. Thanksgiying still continues to be 
a pleasant New England festival with us, though 
of late some disrespect has been shown to the 
time-honored, plum pudding. We have seen 
it banished to a side table, to come at the call 
of a domineering waiter, among blanc mange 
and jellies. Lbng may this annual festival 
maintain its rights among us ! The Barkers, 
that is, the heads of the family and the three 
oldest children were invited to "Arcep Thanks^ 
giving'' at Mr. Smith's, the rich merchant's. 
Mrs. Barker was decidedly of opinion, ^^that it 
would not do to refuse," and the invitation was 
accepted. Thi^ is another encroachment. Who- 
ever heard in olden times of separating a fam- 
ily ! Once to have left out the infant in the 
nurse's arms, would have been considered a sin, . 
even had there been the Martyr's number of 
children. to precede it. Mrs. Barker fufy ac- 
quiesced in Orlando and Willy's remaining at 
home. "It could not be expected," she said, 
" that such young children should be itivited to 
a fashionable dinner, such as the Smiths would 
give ; it was very polite in them to ask so many 
of the family r— the dear little boys should have 
a plum pudding all to themselves, and as many 
pies and custards as they could eat." 
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There was much antieipation of the festival. 
Mrs. Barker said <* Henry Smith/' (the oldest 
sod) ^^ was a fine young man, had gone through 
college, and was now studying law — that if Al- 
meria played her card well, more might com6 of 
it than they then saw. She wondered whether 
the Storers would be invited — she rather 
thought not, they were excellent people, but 
so little in fashionable society that they cbuld 
hardly expect to be noticed by such people as 
the Smiths. She soon had an opportunity of 
ascertaining, for the families met often.^ ^' Where 
do you keep Thank$giving ? " she asked. " At 
borne, as usual,'' replied Mrs. Storer. 

« We seldom dine out," replied Mrs. Barker, 
^' but the Smiths sent us such a pressing invita- 
tion that we could not refuse — I rather wonder 
they did not ask you." 

" They did," said Mrs. Storer, quietly, " but 
it is a day that we alt enjoy more at home thaa 
we possibly could elsewhere. It always seems 
to me a festival in which families should assem- 
ble together, and I like to have my children 
feel perfectly at their ease, which they could 
not do in company. It is a happy and an im- 
proving day for them — for we try to impress 
upon their little hearts the design of the festi- 
val, and to make them grateful for the blessings 
of the year." 
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" I suppose the yooiig children were not in- 
vited ? '' said Mrs. Barker. " Yes," replied 
she, Mrs. Smith called the first of the month, 
and very kindly asked me to bring all my fam- 
ily, but when I declined, and told her my rea- 
sons, s^he acknowledged they were good ones." 

Poor Mrs. Barker ! after all, the pressing in- 
vitation was a week or two subsequent to the 
one given to her unfashionable friend — "all 
th* chiibby-feced Storers invited, and her poor 
dear Orlando and Willy omitted ; " — it even 
occurred to her mind that if Mrs. Storer had 
accepted, they might never have been asked. 
Her face glowed, and she grew petulant, and 
was heartily glad when left alone> that she might 
think it over. 

^ Vanity is ingenious in healing its own wounds, 
and she at length concluded that the invitation 
to herself was much the most stylish. When the 
day came, a new perplexity arose for Mrs. Barker 
— the cook had taken sudden offence, and left 
her mistress without giving warning, and there 
was nobody to take care of the two little boys. 
Arria immediately announced her intention of 
remaining at home with them, but the mother 
would not consent — she said '^ it would seem 
like a reproach to Mrs. Smith, and besides, 
Charles Smith had always been particular in 
inquiring after her." 



v^ V 
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The childreo were put in possession of the 
key of the closet which contained the good 
things upon which they were to feast — and 
with strict charges to them not to touch the fire 
and not to eat so much as to make themselves 
sick, the party left them. It must be confessed 
that Mrs. Barker felt great confidence in Or- 
lando, who had a sedateness beyond his^ years. It 
proved a happy and a merry day at Mr. Smith's. 
When it came evening^, Arria proposed return- 
ing to the children, but nobody would consent ; 
they were going to play blind man's buff, and 
she was evidently the most important of the 
group. Mrs. Barker sent Horace to inquire 
after the children, and tell them they nciust go 
to bed, and not wait for her to come home ; and 
Mrs. Smith, when she heard the message, very 
kindly sent them each an orange. 

*' 1 dare say," said Mrs. Barker, " the dear 
little fellows have enjoyed themselves highly ; 
you know how important children feel when 
they have nobody to control them." 

When Horace returned, he said Willy had 
the headache, and Mrs. Barker made a move to 
go, but blind man's buff had just began, and it 
was so evident that the young lawyer would 
catcfa nobody but Arria, and Mrs. Barker was 
so much amused, that the hours flew rapidly. 
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It was after ten befoire they resolutely deter- 
miDed to go home, and then half an hour longer 
before they were all provided with their re- 
spective. cloaks and hoods, and arrived at their 
own door. 

These are the social, simple enjoyments that 
memory loves to treasure up, but yet there was 
an omission ; the youngest boy sshould have been 
Aete. To Mrs. Barker^s satisfaction^ there had 
been but one alloy. In looking over a vase of 
cards and notes that stood upon the table, she 
discovered that the Winsleys' invitations were 
out. " Very extraordinary," said she, in a low 
tone, to Arria, " that none have been sent to 
us." 

Arria made no reply. 

" At least they might have sent an invitation 
to you, as they profess so much friendship/' 
continued the mother. 

" They did," replied Arria, " and I declined 
it immediately." 

It is sometimes said of people who are appa- 
rently surrounded by heaven's blessings — 
" they have every thing to make them happy." 
Yet they too often want the only thing that 
can make them so — a humble, contented spirit 
that is satisfied with the situation in which they 
are placed. It is because the grades in this 
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country are so slight that there is so much rest- 
less ambition — such a desire to rise a little 
higher in the scale of importance. Would that 
we could feel that virtue and goodness is the 
only distinction worth striving for. Mrs. Bar- 
ker was continually wounded by imaginary 
slights — Mrs. Storer, on the contrary, felt that 
her home was her castle ; surrounded by the 
beings most dear to her, she understood the dig- 
nity of true independence, and in the bosom of 
her family found strength and honor. 



CHAPTER IV. 



When the Barker's returned home and entered 
the parlor, the fire hskl entirely gone out, and 
the cold chilly air of November pervaded the 
apartment. By the faint glimmering of a dy- 
ing lamp that stood on the table, they saw the 
two little boys lying on the comfortless black 
hair sofa, with their arms around each other. 
They were both asleep, and the entrance of the 
family did iiot disturb them. 

Orlando soon awakenied from his deep sleep, 
and carefully disengaging himself from his 
brother's arms, made a motion for them not to. 
disturb him. It seemed unnecessary, for he 
did not awake even when bis mother spoke to 
him --^ he was feverish, and bis respiration la- 
borious. 

She now inquired of Orlando, how bng he 
had been sick, and how he was seized. It be- 
came evident that his indisposition began soon 
after his Thanksgiving feast. Orlando said he 
had cried with pain all the afternoon, and he 
had tried to comfort him and keep him warm — 
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for though his cheeks and hands were so hot, 
he? shook with the cold. 

Such was Orlando's simple statement. The 
mother took the little boy into her arms and 
wrapped him in her cloak. Arria knelt by his 
side and pressed her lips to his burning cheek ; 
a few tears of self-reproach fell from her eyes, 
that shB had not left the gay party, and has- 
tened home to him as she first intended. 

A fire was soon kindled, ahd as he appeared 
greatly oppressed, the father proposed going for 
a physician. But Mrs; Barker had often ad- 
ministered successfully to her family, and now 
thought any other skill than her own, unnefces- 
sary. She said he had taken a sudden cold — 
Orlando had done wrong to let the fire go put 
- — he ought to have remained awake, and kept 
.him wrapped up wann with a blanket. 

It was sometime before the child seemed to 
have any consciousness. At length, he opened 
bis languid and blood-shot eyes, and discovered 
pleasure at finding himself in the lap of his 
mother. 

" What did you leave me so long for ? " said 
he, throwing his arms round her, " you said you 
should be back soon, and I have been so sick. 
I thought I was going to die*" 

" O no ! " exclaimed the mother, ^' Willy is 
not going to die, he is going to be well soon." 
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" Don't leave me again, niothet;" said he, 
nestling close to her. " Orly is so kind to me, 
I love him dearly, but I want you/' 

" I will not leave you again, darling," said 
Mrs. Barker, '^ you shall sleep with mother, in 
her own bed." 

" I am so glad you are come, and Arria too," 
said he, laying his cheek to her's, (for she was 
still kneeling by his side,) " I don't want to go 
to sleep now — sister lay your hand on my fore- 
head, as you did just now, it is so soft and 
cold." Arria did as he desired her, and in a 
few moments, he relapsed into a heavy slum- 
ber. 

Though Mrs. Barker administered judicious 
remedies for a sudden cold, they failed in re- 
moving the disease, and before morning, the 
c^hiid gave strong indications of convulsions* 
The mother no longer objected to a physician's 
being called. He came and ordered powerful 
medicine. The same prescriptions the evening 
before, might have saved the child from a se- 
vere fit of illness — but a fever had set in. For 
weeks he lay in that inanimate state, in which 
life or death the next hour seems uncertain. 
There are no bonds that unite a family more 
strongly than the sickness of one of its mem- 
bersi All selfish consideration is forgotten. 
3 
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No one can suppose sickness, abstractedly, a 
blessing, yet how benevolently is it ordered, 
that this calamity should bring forth secret sym- 
pathies, enduring patience and disinterested de- 
TOtion. While children cluster round the bed of 
a suffering brother or sister, how often are their 
hearts made better, their feelings softened, and 
hitherto unrevealed capacity for action brought 
forth. Arria, who had always been of little 
note in the family, was now the un tired and 
active nurse, and shared with her mother, the 
fatigue of constant watching. Almeria was 
ready when called upon, but how different is 
inventive affection from prescribed rules. The 
little sufferer felt the dijSerence, and when he 
slowly recovered, he was impatient if Arria 
and Orlando were for a moment absent from 
his room. Mrs. Barker forgot her plans of fu- 
ture greatness for her other children, in her de- 
votion to this one. She no longer thought of 
Greek or Latin, of the learned professions, of 
getting into the circle of fashionable life, but 
with a humble and prostrate heart, she breathed 
forth the mother's prayer, " Let me. not see the 
death of the child." And many a time " she 
lifted up her voice and wept." 

Weeks passed before he began to show symp- 
toms of recovery, and when that time arrived, 
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h'ls emaciated and feeble frame gave indications 
of a ruined constitution. At length the phy- 
sician pronounced him out of danger, and, by 
degrees, things returned to their former state. 
Mrs. Barker resumed her family cares, and Ar- 
ria became the sole nurse of the invalid. Still, 
however, Willy exhibited faint signs of what 
he was on Thanksgiving morning, when full of 
health and childish glee, he had contended for 
his share of the feast — and probably being un- 
restrained, laid the foundation of a long typhus 
fever. 

The chamber had been kept so dark during 
bis illness, that Mr. Barker had scarcely distin- 
guished the face of his son ; he had been con^ 
tent to sit by the bed, to hold his little hand, 
and quit him when admonished that his visit 
was long enough. Now, Mrs. Barker told him 
with heart-felt delight, that he might come and 
see the dear child, for he was able to bear a 
shutter open. With joyful steps, the father 
hastened to the sick chamber — when he en- 
tered, he approached the bed and leaned over 
thQ little boy. One of his thin emaciated hands 
lay upon the bed-quilt, with the fingers of the 
other, he kept constantly at work upon his face, 
denoting that state of nervous excitement, which, 
owing to his debility, could no other way de* 
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moQistrate itself. He turned bia bearj eyes on 
his father, but there wts no smile of recogni- 
tion, his parched lips uttered no sound. It 
would be difficult to say what were the fa- 
ther's sensations, whether of gratitude at seeing- 
him out of danger, or grief and tenderness at 
bis altered appearance, probably a mingling of 
both, for placing bis handkerchief to his eyes, 
the man who, in daily intercourse, appeared an 
impenetrable as his own hard-ware, wept aloud. 

All present respected the intenseness of his 
emotion, and not a sound broke the long and 
deep silence. 

At length Arria said, while her vdce was in- 
terrupted by sobs, " Father he b better, much 
better ; he will get well now.** When the burst 
of feeling was oyer, Mr. Barker turned to his 
wife, who had remained quiet a century, accord- 
ing to her own idea. " I see," said she, " you 
think Willy looks very sick, but in a few days 
he will begin to pick up ; it is quite unnecessary 
for the doctor to come any longer." 

Mr. Barker looked earnestly at his wife, his 
eyes were red and blood-shot, but he said sol- 
emnly, though mildly, 

'^ Let us spare nothing that will add to the 
comfort of the poor child — as to his restora- 
tion" — he faltered, and agam burst into a 
fresh flood of tears* 
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" I don't wonder/' said Mrs, Barker, " that 
he appears very sick to you ; but I, who have 
seen him so much^ lower, feel nothing but en- 
couragement. He will get well soon now, and 
we shall all be happy again. Nobody but those 
who ar^ with a sick person all the time, can tell 
how low they may appear, and yet how much 
they have gained.'* 

Mr. Barker seemed struck with the justice of 
the observation, and he replied more cheerfully 4 
''That is \rery true, and you can judge better 
than I can, what we may hope for our boy/' 

'^Cehainly I can, and he is comparatively 
well now. Many and many have been the 
eights when I have not dared to close my eyes, 
lest when I opened them, he should have 
breathed his last." 

" You have been devoted to him," he re- 
plied, ^^ and it has often struck me, how much 
more a mother can do for a child in sickness 
and infancy, than a father." 

'^ I am glad to hear you say so," said the 
wife, a little triumphantly, '* because, now 1 
hope you will leave the education of the boys 
to me, especially Willy's." 

Again a cloud passed over the father's brow. 
** Is it right," said he, ^* for us to be conversing 
m this chamber ? will it QQt injqrQ kiva ? '* 
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'^O no, he does not yet take much notice of 
any thing ; his hearing is a good deal affected ; 
it is very common in typhus fevers — it will 
come back again." 

The child gave some indications of restless- 
ness, and the mother sprang to the, bed to ad- 
minister in a tea-spoon, the liquid that was to 
refresh the parched mouth of the little sufierer. 

From this time the child evidently gained in 
health. The two eldest boys continued the 
studies which were to fit them for cpllege ; but 
Orlando was the constant attendant of Willy, 
and entreated that he might stay with him and 
amuse him, till his hearing came, because he 
said '^ it must be so dull for him, not to hear a 
word that is said, and he understands nobody 
so well as he does me." 

When the child first recovered his health, 
and was able to mingle with the family, he dis- 
covered a strong desire for the tones of the hu- 
man voice. 

" Why do you not speak to me ? " he would 
say to Orlando, " call me Willy, as you used 
to. Mother, speak to me; nobody speaks to 
me, now ! I will be a good boy — don't cry 
mother," for Mrs. Barker's tears flowed. " I 
will always be a good boy — how good you 
have all been to me, when I was so sick — ^and 
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Orly, most of all. Why do you cry ? I bave 
been good, havn't I, mother? If Orlando 
would speak to me, and call me Willy! I 
should be so happy ! " 

Alas ! tl^ey could only lavish upon him their 
embraces and affectionate gifts ; week after 
week, and month after month, passed away, 
and still to poor Willy's ear, all was silent, still 
as the grave. At first, he talked incessantly, 
and mingled reproaches and complaints ; by 
degrees, he seemed to understand that he was 
different from what he had been, and to realize 
the painful truth, that he could not Ae^rr. This 
conviction produced an evident tranquillity, the 
nervous restlessness seemed to pass away. So 
mercifully does Heaven fit us to bear inevitable 
afflictions. The family instituted signs of their 
own, by which they could make him compre- 
hend. These he understood, and naturally 
adopted. His speech grew more and more im- 
perfect ; at length he expressed his wishes and 
thoughts by the same signs they used to him. 
It became evident, that he forgot the names of 
things he was familiar with ; and, in a few years, 
he was classed among the deaf and dumb ! 

Had his mother reasoned as we do, who are 
lookers-on, and traced effects to their causes, 
perhaps her anguish would have been insupport- 
able — but this agony she was spared. That 
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still ; while Mrs. Barker again tctaned to b« 
ambitioas scheoMS, wUdi now centered almiMt 
solely 10 her two oldest boys. 

Mr. Barker had at first deeply felt bis 
child's total loss of hearing ; in^ed, it wasa 
sad presenticDeDt of irretrievaUe eril preamg 
upon his mind, that bad called forth the bottt 
o( feeling, when he first looked at him, after tbt 
physician had pronounced him "out of danger.** 
Had he been acquainted with the language of 
Shakspeare, he might have said, "there is ao 
•peculation in those eyes;*' sadly indeed was 
the little boy's couotenance changed, and hb 
&lher felt that he was but the ruin of ftOr pro- 
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she felt deeply and bitterly, we cannot doubt ; 
but DO self-reproach seemed to mingle with her 
emotions — she regretted that Willy had not 
learnt to write — and observed, " it was all Mr. 
Barker's fiaiult," for he had always said, ^ it was 
time enough yet,' and now he saw the conse- 
quences." 

Once she said to Orlando, " You did v«y 
wrong not to cover Willy up warm, the night 
he was taken sick — p^haps he might not have 
had that fit of illness." She was not aware of 
the mind that dwelt in the boy; and was 
alarmed at the agony he discovered. ^'O, 
mother," said he, *^ do not say it was my fault, 
that he grew so sick, and that he will never, 
never hear again ; do not say so. I did all I 
could to keep him warm. I held him in my 
arms, and laid my face close to his. Do not 
say that." 

Mrs. Barker tried to compose him, and said, 
*' you did as well as you knew how, dear. I 
am very sorry I did not come home myself." 

Perhaps the unusual tenderness that Oriando 
demonstrated for hb little brother, might, in 
some measure, have arisen from that unfortunate 
evening. Certain it is, that he loved him with 
an affection, far beyond the love of a child — 
he spent his time in amusing and trying to make 
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him cotnprebeod events that were passing — 
and often in moments of passionate irritation^ to 
which the boy was subject, the entrance of Or* 
hindo would soothe and compose him, and ha 
would lay his head upon his bosom, uttering 
low, mournful sounds, like the dying murmur 
of the wind after a storm. 

Mrs. Barker no longer contended for the right 
of his education ; she even proposed herself 
that the P should be left out of his name, and 
said, ^' upon the whde, it was better now that 
be should have only his father's." 
. Willy seemed tacitly to be iDade over to Or- 
lando, and appartntly Orlando's ^ucttion stood 
still ; while Mrs. Barker again returned to her 
ambitious schemes, which now centered almost 
sdely in her two oldest boys. 

Mr. Barker had at first deeply felt his poor 
child's total loss of hearing ; indeed, it was some 
aad presentiment of irretrieyable evil pressing 
upon his mind, that bad called forth the burst 
of feeling, when he 6rst looked at him, after the 
physician had pronounced him " out of danger." 
Had he been acquainted with the language of 
Sbakspeare, be might have said, ^' there is no 
•peculation in those eyes ;'' sadly indeed was 
the little boy's couotenance changed, and his 
&lher felt that he was but the ruia of feir pn>* 
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mise. The mother, with the heart of a mother^ 
thought only of the life of the boy. There are 
few but have witnessed, we had ainnost said, 
the instinct, with which maternal love clings to 
its ofispring — instances are not unfrequent, 
where mothers have even thought it a blessing, 
to have the existence of a deformed or suffering 
child continued, and mourned for its death, as if 
the only life were here. 

Time and habit have a wonderful power of 
mitigating evil. The Barker family, by degrees, 
ceased to mourn over the event which had taken 
place — they were again engaged in former pur- 
suits. Mr. Barker devoted to his business — 
all remained unchanged, excepting poor Willy 
— from him, they no longer heard the sweet, 
clear accents of childhood, no longer the happy, 
joyous laugh, no longer saw the bright glow of 
intelligence illuminating his face ; but in the place 
of all this, discordant sounds, unsuccessful at- 
tempts at speech, and that strange vacancy of 
expression, that would lead a materialist to be- 
lieve, that the soul was not there. As if this 
vital spark could be extinguished, because the 
organs by which it demonstrates itself, were 
wanting. The little boy became dumb, because 
be could no longer hear or imitate the speech 
of others -* bis soul ifept, because it was not 
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kept awake by the ideas communicated through 
language — but the immortal principle was there. 
Though the loss of speech was gradual, it was 
sure, notwithstanding Orlando's efforts to prevent 
it — the bond of love was strong between them, 
but what could human endeavors do ? They 
instituted signs, by which they could imperfectly 
understand each other ; and they were scarcely 
separate for an hour. 



CHAPTER V. 



The loss of hearing and speech in the child 
had been a heavy blow to the patents, but as 
years passed on they became accustomed to the 
privation, and at length seemed willing to sub* 
mit. The only mitigation of the calamity did 
not occur to them, and it was not till the strength 
of will and increasing irritability of the child 
became insupportable that their dormant sensi- 
bility was again roused. Mrs. Barker then spoke 
to Mr. Storer of the child's ungovernable pas- 
sion and the difficulty of making him reasonable 
on any subject. 

" I hope," replied he, " that "you will send 
him to one of the institutions for the deaf and 
dumb." 

" Do you think there will be any chance of 
bis recovering his hearing ?" said she, eagerly. 

^^ I am afraid not," he replied. 

^^ Then what good will it do to send him 
there?" 

^' He will be taught to read and write and 
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communioate, and receire ideas more perfectly 
and easily.'* 

** O, I assure you he can do that very per* 
fectly* now, if you were to see him throw things 
about when he is denied what he wants, you 
would soon be convinced that he can comnroni* 
cate his ideas without any difficulty. It is 
frightful to see him." 

" His wants," said Mr. Storer, " I have no 
doubt he can communicate ; every animal can do 
that. But it is instruction that he ought to re* 
ceive. Though deprived of the most important 
organs of information, his reason still remains, 
and that is the greatest of blessings." 

'^ If I thought they could teach him to talk 
again, I should be willing to send him," said 
Mrs. Barker ; " but they say that, at the Hart- 
ford Institution, they do not take the pains even 
to try." 

" I believe it is thought," said Mr. Storer, 
" this is not the most successful way of helping 
them." 

" I should like to know," said Mrs. Barker, 
" what good it will do poor little Willy to have 
learning if he never can tell what he knows. I 
am sure he cannot make any figure in society* 
• Everybody must perceive, Mr. Storer, that it 
has been my first wish to give my sons a classi- 
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cal education. I am an enthusiast on the sub* 
ject, and though Pliny would have been glad to 
go into his father's store, as your son has done, I 
would not listen to it, and he and Horace are 
both preparing for college. As for Orlando, 
there is time enough yet, he is so important to 
his little brother that I say nothing about his 
education." 

" It appears to me," said Mr. Storer, " that 
the instruction which is successfully communi* 
cated to the deaf and dumb, and that you may 
procure for your child, is far more important 
than sending either of your sons to college." 

'^I have no doubt that is your opinion," said 
the lady, ^' but as it is not mine you must allow 
me to act differently." 

Mr. Storer saw it was in vain to talk with the 
mother, and he determined to exert all his influ- 
ence and powers of persuasion upon the father. 

When he mentioned the subject to Mr. Bar- 
ker he found that his conception of it was even 
more obtuse than his wife's. He said the boy 
knew enough already, he saw no use in trying 
to teach him more • — he could converse as well 
by signs as other people could by words —that 
be was very happy when he was not crossed, 
and he made it a point he never should be. 
Deeply as Mr. Storer felt upon the subject he 
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concluded it was best to drop it for the present, 
though he determined at some future time to 
renew.it. 

Things remained much in the same state. 
The children of both families increased in 
stature — there was harmony though not con- 
geniality. Mr. Storer respected the honest in- 
tegrity of Mr. Barker's character, and even felt 
convinced that the prosperity of their firm was 
quite as much owing to his partner's business 
talents and industry as his own. There was as 
much diversity of character between the hus- 
bands as between the wives. Mr. Barker was 
a mere business man, and though not wholly ap- 
proving of that part of his wife's economy that 
interfered with his comfort, he was yet convinced 
she was an excellent manager and felt quite will- 
ing to leave the education of the children to her. 
Mr. Storer, though be loved and honored his 
wife, thought differently ; they consulted together. 
Indeed, he was one of the rare husbands who 
make their wives acquainted with the exact state 
of his resources, that she might regulate the ex- 
penses of the family accordingly. 

Pliny acquired enough, by the aid of memory, 
to enable him to enter college, but the aversion 
he had always shown to study, or even reading, 
remained. Had he entered his fs^ther's store 
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he might hare become a respectable busloess 
man ; but endeavoring to make him a scbolat 
completely unfitted him for everything. . Aftef 
a year of mortification, which only served to 
harden his feelings to all sense of shame, after 
being an object of compassion to those of hia 
classmates, who had intellect and goodness, and 
exercising the quizzing powers of those who, 
with a little more quickness of capacity were 
hardly more intelligent than himself — hb father 
was honestly advised^ by the higher powers of 
the institution, to withdraw him. This Mr. 
Barker had sense enough to do, and determined 
immediately to take him into his store. 

Mrs. Barker violently opposed this measure ; 
"with so much education," she said, "as they 
had already paid for,'* (education with her waa 
a tangible thing that could be bought,) "it 
would be a shame to bury him ; her voice was 
for a retail English goods store ; there at least he 
would have an opportunity of seeing good com- 
pany and of being seen." 

Pliny's views fully accorded with hers, and 
Mr. Barker submitted as usual to the torrent of 
eloquence that his wife poured into his ear. 

It was not long before Mrs. Barker felt fully 
justified in her decision. Pliny began to make 
a very stylish appearance. 
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"What a fine looking young man your eldest 
son is," said a lady to his mother ; " he has very 
much the air of a foreigner." 

Mrs. Barker heiard this ambiguous praise with 
delight, acknowledging that he " was a fine 
young man, though pefhaps his mother ought 
not to say so ; but she must speak the truth even 
if it did appear like vanity." 

*' Has he been through college ? " said the 
lady ; " it seems but yesterday since he en- 
tered." 

"Why," said Mrs. Barker, a little embar- 
rassed, " he has been through college, and yet 
he has not, as you may say. We thought he 
had learnt enough, s^s he gave up the idea of 
being a lawyer. There are some boys that will 
acquire as much in three months, as others in 
three years -^ — they gave us to understand that 
Pliny had pretty much learnt out.'' 

" How came he to conclude not to be a law 
yer ?" said the lady, who was a little too inquis- 
itive on the subject. 

"The truth is," replied Mrs. Barker, "Pliny 
is one of your universal geniuses. The govern- 
ment of the college, with the president at the 
head, found it quite impossible to pin him down 
to musty old books — he studies human nature; 
you would be astonished at his knowledge of 
4 
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the world — I could give you some amdzing in- 
stances of it/' 

Horace still continued at college, and kept 
pace with his class. But as it was the plan of 
bis mother that he should appear as well as aoy 
of them, she encouraged his extravagant pro- 
pensities by secret supplies. The sums which, 
in her view, were sufficient to enable him to 
make as good a figure as ' any of them, were 
wastefully dissipated. 

Mr. Barker at lefigth informed his wife that it 
would be quite impossible for him to answer 
such demands as the two eldest boys tnade on 
his purse, and do justice to his other children. 

" I wonder, husband, :you' can talk in this 
way," said Mrs. Barker, "when they both bid 
fair to be such a credit to you. Only think 
what a figure Pliny makes in the street ! '' 

"I tlon't know what sort of a figure he 
makes in the street," retorted Mr. Barker, " but 
I am not much delighted with the figure he has 
made at college ; for, disguise it as you can to 
othei*s, it must be evident to us that idleness 
has been the cause of his dismission." 

" You are mist^en," said Mrs. Barker, "you 
dever understood Pliny — he has a high order 
of mind." 

" It seems they never could understand him 
at college," replied Mr. fearker, drily. 
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" That is true enough/' exclaimed the mother ; 
" let him alone, and you will see what he wiU 
turn. out. These very men that call him idle, 
and look down upon him now, will be paying 
court to him by and by. As for not doing jus- 
tice to the other children, that is all nonsense. 
Orlando, I am sorry to say, has, no ambition, 
and I am afraid will never make any figure in 
the wdrld. If he can pore over books, that are 
often so old and defaced they are not worth a 
cent, he is perfectly jjatisfied. As to Willy, I 
am sure we are doing all we can to make him 
happy." 

Within this last three months," said Mr. Bar* 
ker, ^*I have paid an unreasonable sum for 
Horace's books ; it is utterly impossible he can 
xead them all." 

"And yet the poor boy must have them," 
replied Mrs. Barker ; " you should not accuse 
Horace of extravagance, but the tutors ; it is all 
their fault ! " 

The young man had found it a convenient 
way of increasing his funds to draw for books, 
which sometimes were never purchased, and 
sometimes purchased and sold again. 

" At any rate," continued Mrs. Barker, who 
had invariably not merely the last word, but the 
last assertion, " his education will not continue 
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forever ; when he lesCves college, it will be pro- 
per for us to make a comrpencement dinner, 
and that will be doing something for all the other 
children. It will be an excellent thing for our 
poor girls, who have never had any bringing 
out." 

" As how, my dear ? " asked Mr. Barker, in 
rather an ironical tone. " By introducing them 
to the literati. I am not ashamed of my girls I 
must say — Arria has a decidedly classical turn 
of the head, and though I do not pretend to 
have studied phrenology, I know. she has the 
bump of acquisition." 

Mr. Barker was a dear lover of peace, and 
though by no means satisfied, he cohtented him- 
self with stipulating a certain suni for Horace's 
expenses, positively declaring that he would not 
go beyond it. 

A circumstance, however, now occurred, 
which much softened his feelings towards Ho- 
race — he had a part assigned him at an ex- 
hibition. 

The triumph of the mother may well be con- 
ceived — she hoped now Mr. Barker would be 
convinced that she had some foresight, and had 
studied the character of her children. New pe- 
cuniary advances were made to the scholar, and 
all went on in harmony. 
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When the day arrived all were to attend the 
exhibition, excepting Pliny, who did not care to 
exhibit himself at the scene of his disgrace, and 
poor little Willy was not worth exhibiting. Mrs. 
Barker had kept him in ignorance of their pur- 
pose, and told Orlando to slip away from him as 
he could ; but Orlando said, " I have never de- 
ceived my brother^ and I never vnlV^ 

*' Then you must take the consequences,'* re- 
plied his mother. 

Orlando did take the consequences, and they 
were productive of disappointment. Willy saw 
all the family preparing for their excursion with 
indifierence, till Orlando made him understand 
that he was going with them ; then the boy's 
anger was ungovernable. Orlando, however, re- 
presented to him how great his disappointment 
would be to give up the excursion, and soothed 
and tranquillized him b^ his caresses. By de- 
grees his resentment was converted into sorrow ; 
he went for his own new hat and brought it to 
his brother and placing it on his head motioned 
to him to go. Yet, when the carriage came to 
the door and one after another took their places 
in it, and it was Oriando's turn, the little boy 
was unable to restrain his tears and clung to his 
brother. 

" Make haste^" said Mrs. Barker, " or we 
shall have no chance for good seats." 
( 
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Still Orlando lingered, for Willy's arms were 
round his neck. At length he gently disengaged 
himself, and got into the carriage. Just as the 
coachman was closing the door, Orlando cast 
one more glance at the poor little fellow ; he saw 
the emotions that were swelling at his heart, by 
the pale face and half suppressed sobs. " Mo- 
ther," exclaimed he, " I cannot go, I will not 
leave him." 

" Nonsense," exclaimed Mrs. Barker, " I told 
you so, but you would not take my advice and 
steal away ; however, he will soon get over it." 

" I should not," said Orlando, " I could not 
enjoy myself — open the door," said he to the 
coachman ; and, without waiting for the steps to 
be let down, he sprang out, and in a moment 
was in Willy's arms. 

It was a proud day for the Barkers. The 
young ladies had new pink bonnets for the oc- 
casion, with mariboo feathers — they were the 
first at the chapel and consequently had their 
choice of seats, which they changed at least six 
times, and at last thought they might have cho- 
sen better* Horace's part was a French trans- 
lation ; it was highly satisfactory to his family* 
Mrs. Barker said he was decidedly the best 
speaker, and Almeria thought him the roost 
graceful figurid ; even Mr. Barker i^as unusually 
excited, and said he felt " satisfied." 
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Hitheito Orlando had devoted himself to 
Willy ; he had done all in his power for his tern- 
per, but he could do little for his intellect — he 
made inquiries about a deaf and dumb institution, 
and begged Mr. Storer, who was his friend and 
consellor, to try to induce , his parents to send 
his brother there — but they were immovable. 
It is not to be supposed they wanted natural 
affection; it was in. reasonable, judicious affec- 
tion they failed — a conception that the wants of 
the soul are more important than those of the 
body. Mrs. Barker's invariable reply was, that 
it would answer no purpose for him to learn, he 
would never be able to shaw what he knew. 
Mr. Barker's, that he knew enough now, as he 
should not expect him to earn his living."^ 

About this time a number of the pupils of the 
institution at Hartford, were convened at the 
State House, and the progress they had made in 
education was fully demonstrated. Orlando 
went with Mr. Storer, and his whole soul was 
engrossed by the subject. When he returned, 
he said to his father, " I have always, sir, been 
promised an education ; as yet mine has cost 
you but little." 

" That is true my son," said he, " but you 

* There is no exaggeration in this representation, it is 
taken literally from life; 
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shall not be wronged. I keep an account of all 
the money I spend for your brothers, and the 
sum shall be made up to you at my death.'' 

" O sir," said Orlando, " do not wait for that, 
say you will advance part of it now." 

" Do be contented as you are," exclaimed 
Mrs. Barker, " when Willy grows hiore reason- 
able you can go into your father's store." 

" Willy will never grow more reasonable," 
said Orlando, sorrowfully, " if things remain as 
they are now — dear father you are a just 
man." 

^' I always thought it a foolish thing, Mrs; 
Barker," said the husband, " that all our boys 
must go to college ; but as Orlando had the pro- 
mise, he has as much right as any of them, and 
though I find it hard enough to bring out the 
year, justice is the word with me." - 

" You consent," said Orlando, his eyes spark- 
ling, "to advance me a certain sum? " 

" I do consent," said Mr. Barker, firmly. 

" Then father I draw upon you for as much 
of that sum as will be necessary to educate 
Willy at the Hartford Institution. When he is 
once placed there, my education shall not cost 
you a farthing. Through Mr. Storer's recom- 
mendation I have an offer of entering a book 
store under such advantages as will enable mQ 
to support myself." 
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Mr. Barker, though not a man of much sen- 
sibility, was struck with the generosity of Or- 
lando's conduct. He talked with Mr, Storer, 
who fully accorded with the plan, and said he 
felt no anxiety about Orlando, he would educate 
himself. Notwithstanding Mrs. Barker's con- 
viction that it was throwing away money, the 
point was carried, and Orlando went with his 
brother to the Institution for teaching the deaf 
and dumb, and tarried with him till he was wil- 
ling to remain alone ; he then returned and was 
received into a book store. There, consistent 
with the performance of every duty, he found 
time for reading and for cultivation of the high- 
est powers of his mind* Perhaps there were 
times when he felt regret that the treasures of 
classic literature connected with the dead lan- 
guages were sealed to him, but there ^as a liv- 
ing language which always spoke to his heart in 
accents of joy and gladness, and the image of 
hb brother every night visited his pillow liko 
the angel of peace. 



CHAPTER VI. 



There is often deep and close observation un* 
der a quiet and almost childish exterior. Such 
was Arria's. She had been early trained to feel 
that there could be no competition between her- 
self and her handsome and showy sister. As 
her taste led her tb the performance of many 
household cares, as well as to the important use 
of her needle, by degrees Almeria's part had 
devolved upon her, and she was fast sinking into 
what is emphatically called a household drudge, 
when Willy's sickness took place. In the office 
of nurse, new powers were developed, and she 
began to understand her own resources. Her 
firmness and presence of mind, her unwearied 
watchfulness and untiring patience, were called 
into action — while the long, sleepless nights 
that she passed by the side of the sufferer's bed, 
gave her opportunities for meditation, and led 
her young mind to Him, " who woundeth and 
maketh whole." She "thought of Him in the 
night-watches," and her mind improved and ex- 
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panded in silence and meditation. Sometimes 
she was able to read a page or a sentence — 
though it was by the dim lamp that stood on 
the hearth, and at any sound or slight change 
of respiration in the invalid, The Book was 
hastily closed ; yet enough remained of its wisdom 
and its precepts for hours of thought. The hymn 
book, too^ was a resource, and many a beautiful 
verse, fraught with almost divine inspiration, clung 
to her mind, aided by its harmonious numbers. 
We are apt to forget our obligatbns to the 
poets of ancient days — to Watts and Doddridge, 
and even the more venerable bards, Sternhold 
and Hopkins- — in the modem diction of graceful 
poetry ; but these were the fathers of divine 
song, and led us through the wilderness, to the 
flowing rivers which have fertilized the old and 
the new worid. 

Thus was the sickness of Willy a new era 
for Arria, and when released by his recovery 
from attendance on his sick bed, still her mind 
pressed forward, 

« For it had caught the heaveolj^ fire." 

She now began to tremble for her elder broth- 
ers. Sometimes unsought confidence had been 
forced upon her, which made her shudder. To 
Orlando, she communicated her apprehensions* 
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^< This cannot last," said she, '^ the extravagance 
of Horace must embarrass my father. I foresee 
it ; and then what will become of Willy's edu- 
cation ? " Her plan was immediately adopted 
and put into execution ; she determined to de- 
vote certain hours to such needle-work as she 
could dispose of, and the proceeds were care- 
fully treasured up for her unfortunate brother's 
use ; sometimes in summer, the grey light of 
morning dawned on her unfinished, though vol- 
untary task, and it w^as not till her head was 
laid upon the pillow, that she found she bad ex- 
hausted her ,strength. Then, she resolved to 
be more reasonable; but what ardent young 
mind, conscious of its good purposes, can be 
limited to the striking of a time-piece? The 
truth was, Arria seldom heard it — and she had 
the art of laying herself so quietly by the side 
of her sister, that s(he did not interrupt the tran- 
quil repose of innocence and health. It must 
not be supposed, that Mrs. Barker's ambition 
was extinguished ; on the contrary, it seemed 
to centre with more strength in her two oldest 
sons, the scholars, as she called them, and in 
Almeria, whose beauty began to be observed by 
strangers,- — for the disappointment she consid- 
ered herself to have experienced in the three 
youngest. Her views seemed now ta be fixed 
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on the time when her son should take his de- 
gree, and quit the university loaded with laurels. 
She had no ambition to beco^ne acquainted with 
merely fashionable people ; she said literary 
society was what she coveted, and it was hard 
if they could not have it with their prospects* 
" I have no fear for you, Almeria," she con- 
tinued ; " but as for you, Arria, you seem to 
have lost the air of fashion you once had ; you 
sit at your work too much, it makes you dull 
and moping." 

" I am not dull," replied Arria, " at least, I 
am very happy, but 1 will use more exercise, if 
you think I had better." 

"Certainly I do; put on your new bat, and 
go and call at Mrs. Smith's." Arria hesitated. 

'^ Arria don't like to go there," said Almeriay 
significantly. 

" Why not ? " exclaimed the mother eagerly. 

Arria gave an imploring glance at her sister, 
as if to entreat her to be silent. 

"I insist upon knowing," repeated Mrs. 
Barker. 

" I suppose, mother, you never "Suspected," 
said Almeria, unable to remain silent, " that 
George Smith oflFered himself to Arria, and ^he 
refused him." 

" Refuse^ him 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Barker, in 
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a raised voice, ^^ refused a lawyer ! a man of 
education — a grandson of General Smith !-^ 
Why you are distracted, child." 

" Mother," said Arria, sitting down, for she 
had risen to get ready for her walk. " I did not 
mention the matter to you, because I had no 
doubt on the subject, and I thought, it was a 
point of honor not to speak of it." 

" Then you really have refused him ? " 
Arria breathed short, but made no reply. 
" Well, it may not be too late yet ; how long 
ago was it, I will speak io him myself. 

" I beseech you not to," said Arria. " Per- 
haps you do not know that he has the character 
of being very dissipated ? " 

^' Nonsense ! I have heard those foolish sto- 
ries. I don't believe a word of them. 1 am 
sure he is a great deal with Pliny and Horace. 
You will be sorry enough by and by." 

" Never," said Arria, resolutely. " I trust 1 
never can sin against my own moral sense of 
right. I most earnestly wish that the intimacy 
you speak of, mother, with my brothers, could 
be broken off. A dissipated young man, who 
has wealth at command, is not a fit companion 
for them, and can only be an injury. I only 
ask to live with you and serve you," continued, 
she, while her eyes filled with tears. 
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"You are a good, child," said Mrs* Barker^ 
"apd we all love you dearly, and that is the 
reason why I feel so disappointed about this 
match ; however, we will let it alone for the 
present. You look pale ; come, go out and take 
a good long walk." 

The next morning, when the sisters were 
alone, Arria said, " I am sorry, Almeria, you 
did not keep my secret ; it was giving my mother 
an unnecessary disappointment, and 1 am afraid 
there are others in store for her." 

" What a croaker you are," said Almeria. 

Arria leant her head on her hand and seemed 
buried in thought. 

** Come, tell me, who are you thinking 
about?" 

" I was thinking about Horace," said she, 
"there is something very strange in his con- 
duct." 

" Not more strange than in other young men's. 
Mamma says, all genius is eccentric. As 
sure as can be, I hear him coming up stairs." 

The door opened and he entered. 

" Alas, for the wear and tear of close study," 
as his mother said. His cheek was pale and 
his eyes blood-shot ; he affected an air of glee, 
that ill agreed with his haggard countenance, 
laughed loud, switched his boots with his rattaa 
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and ran his fingers through his fine hair. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed, " not walking, Almy, this 
fine morning ? Make haste and put on your 
hat, and go and meet Mary Rurton ; she is wait- 
ing for you in the mall." 

Almeria hastened away. As soon as she 
was beyond hearing, he said, 

" Well, Arry, what have you done for me ? ^* 

" Nothing," she replied, " I could not ask 
my father for more money for you. I really 
tried, but I could not articulate the words. I 
know he is perplexed and uneasy. Do, Horace, 
give up a few of your pleasures for his sake." 

" Give up my pleasures ! Why child, do you 
think I want this money to buy gingerbread 
and marbles ? No ! since you must know the 
truth, it is to save him and all of you from dis- 
grace, and myself from the inconvenience of go- 
ing to jail." 

" You are not serious, Horace ? " 

" It is all too true. I have unfortunately in- 
curred a paltry debt, but it must be paid." 

" How much ? " He named the sum. 

" I have more than that, all my own," said 
Arria, " but I have worked day and night for 
it, to help forward little Willy's education." 

" How thoughtful jn you ! " exclaimed Ho- 
race, "now you have an opportunity of helping 
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two brothers instead of one. 1 can thank you, 
but poor Willy cannot." 

" But if Willy should want it ! my father al- 
ready complains of his numerous expenses." 

" Fathers always complain, they think it is 
one way of making their children prudent.'' 

" If I give you the sum you want," said Ar- 
ria, " will you promise me, that you will incur 
no more debts ? " 

" You dou't think I should be such a fool, 
after all the trouble I have had. Make haste, 
or Almeria will be back, and you know she 
can't keep a secret. Get your little strong box 
that I made you, with a hole in the top, to put 
every cent you got, into it. You were always 
a little miser ; but then to do you justice, you 
hoarded for others, not for yourself, and Pliny 
and I could always beg away your last six- 
pence." 

The recollection seemed to soften his heart. 
*^ Ah," said he, " it would have been better for 
me, if I had kept to my first resolution, of being 
a cabinet-maker ; do you remember what pretty 
things I used to make with Mr. Carter's lathe ; 
the height of my ambition was to have a turn- 
ing lathe of my own ; but nothing would do, 
but I must go to college, and so they have just 
spoiled a good trade. As for poor Pliny, be 
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had a hard time of it — it is a pity be had not 
entered father's store, be would have done very 
well there — but come, Arria, get the money." 

She gave it to him, and as she took it from 
'her drawer, said " see here, Horace, how care- 
fully I have preserved these silk-winders, that 
you made for me." 

" Oh ! these are something like," said he, 
surveying them with evident pleasure. "I 
could not make such now." 

"You would soon recover your ingenuity, if 
you were to turn your attention to it." 

"Not so easily as you imagine. Well, 1 
must be gone. 1 do not like to take your mo- 
ney, Arria, but what can 1 do ? " 

" O brother," said she, with earnestness, ^* the 
money is a trifle, 1 have reserved part of it for 
Willy — would that 1 could really serve you." 

" You do," said he, " most essentially." 

"No, Horace, I cannot sa deceive myself ; 
there is something in your manner, in your 
countenance, that convinces me all is not well. 
I know but little of the world or its ways, but 
there is a healthiness in virtue and goodness 
that speaks for itself. Even a child can discern 
the signs of the inward soul. You are not 
happy." 

" That is true enough," he exclaimed. 
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" And why are you not ? You have the same 
kind parents that watched over your childhood, 
the same affectionate brothers and sisters with 
whom you were once jso gay and light-hearted 
— - all remain the same. God's blessings are ' 
not withdrawn, what then has changed ? Your- 
self, Horace ; you, alone, have changed — you 
have poisoned the sweet and refreshing springs 
of life and turned their waters into bitterness. 
Exert your resolution, break off the habits and 
associations tliat are destructive to you ; come 
back tQ us again, come back ignorant and poor, 
but resolved to be virtuous and good, and you 
will again be happy." 

" It is too late," said he, " it was their own 
plan sending me to college, sind now they must 
support me there. Had Pliny followed his own 
wishes and I mine, we should now be earning 
our living; but it is useless to stand talking 
here, it only makes me more miserable and does 
no good." 

" Do not say it is too late," exclaimed Arria, 
still detaining him, " you may yet, be a cabinet- 
maker, if your taste leads to it, or pursue any 
other respectable employment ; think how young 
you are, O, it is not too late." 

"Well, perhaps after I take my degree," 
said he, with forced gaiety, " I may be a min- 
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ister, and then my Greek and Latin will come 
into use ; but, on second thoughts, that won't 
do, we can't have two preachers in the family, 
and you are an admirable one ; no, I will turn 
^carpenter and build you a little pulpit to preach 
from. And now X)ne kiss and good by. You 
are the best and the dearest girl in the world, 
and 1 only wish I were worthy of such a sister." 
Just as he disappeared, Almeria entered. 
" Would you believe it," said she, " Mary Bur- 
ton was not waiting for me ; it was all a quiz 
of Horace's. But what b the matter, Arria, 
you look as if you had been crying. Nay, 
you are crying now," for her tears burst forth 
afresh. 

Arria was silent, but seated herself and held 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

At length, composing herself, she said, *' don't 
take any notice of it^ it will soon be over, and 
I shall be calm again." 

" That is like me," said Almeria, " but not 
like you. I always feel the better for a real 
hearty cry. I was upon the point of having 
one this morning, when I went to get my hat. ' 
I took it off last night, and without thinking, 
flung my cloak upon it, and only see how it 
looks ! " 

"I will exchange with you>" said Arria, 
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" but it would be much better if you took more 
care of your things." 

" 1 never could talk like a book, as you can, 
Arria. How I wish I were rich and of import- 
ance in the world ! I should be a great deaP 
happier, and do a great deal of good." 

" In the meantime," said Arria, " let us do 
all the good we can now, we are sure of this 
opportunity ; the other may never arrive." 

" How well you are making that hat look," 
exclaimed Almeria, ^^ it is trimmed more fash- 
ionably than the other. I really prefer it to 
yours." 

" In that case," said Arria, " we will change 
back again." 

" How good you are to me," said Almeria, 
embracing her, " I rieally think one of these 
days, I shall try to be like you." 

" If there is any good in me," replied Arria, 
affectionately returning her embrace, "imitate 
it now ; do not put it off to one of these days. 
Let us both try to be as good as we can ; vir- 
tue is in our power, wealth and rank and ex- 
pensive dress is not — -but God has made virtue 
the price of his blessing." 

How sweet and persuasive are the accents of 
sisterly affection. Again, tranquillity and good 
resolutions seemed to animate the countenance 
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of Almeria, as she said, ^^ I am never so bappj 
as when I am with you ; I wonder I ever want 
any other society." 

It is often asubjectof speculation, how child- 
'ren of the same family can be so different as 
they are. It would be wise, for parents to weigh 
well bow much they contribute to that differ- 
ence, by yielding to accidental propensities, in- 
stead of counteracting them. 

It was always so with them, is a common 
phrase, and a sort of opiate for the parental 
conscience. Whereas, by perceiving de6cien- 
cies, they ought to be stimulated to more vigor- 
ous and active exertion. 

Some of Mrs. Barker's wishes for her chiM"^ 
ren had been gratined in an uncdmmon degree. 
They were all well-looking, Pliny and Almeria 
decidedly handsome,* the latter was, by many^ 
thought beautiful, and as the world is compla- 
cent towards youthful beauty, she began to be 
singled out from her family, and invited to par- 
ties and balls. Few things could gratify the 
ambitious mother more ; she made every exertion 
that she might appear as expensively dressed 
as those she visited — but all she could do, was 
but a poor imitation of what Almeria was 
doomed to witness ; her flimsy silks and coarse 
laces, poorly vied with the costly articles the 
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wealthy were able to procure, and she often 
had a consciousness of her inferiority, that made 
her awkward and unhappy. Arria willingly 
contributed a collar, a scarf, or a shawl ; but 
all was inadequate to the style necessary for tht 
young beauty, and she was so often in a state 
of irritation and mortification, that the unwilling 
truth was forced upon her mind, that Arria had 
chosen the better part. 

Mr. Barker was naturally good humored and 
cheerful ; he had formerly contrived to turn even 
his domestic vexations into a source of amuse- 
ment, but, by degrees, the habit of his mind 
appeared to change ; he grew morose and silent, 
and finally informed his wife, that it was utterly 
impossible for him to meet his expenses. 
„ Her surprise was extreme. 

" We must send for Willy home," said rfie. 
'/ You know I always said it was an unn^cessay 
expense keeping him at Hartford." 

"No," replied Mr. Barker, "I have given 
my promise that he shall remain at the institu- 
tion, and nothing but total poverty shall induce 
me to recall it." 

" If we are going behind hand," said Mrs. 
Barker, ^ * the Storers must be too : " we verily 
believe she might with truth, Have added, " that 
is one comfort." ^ 
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"No," replied he, "Mr. Storer has been 
growing rich, while we have been growing 
poor." 

' " How can that be ? " bquired Mrs. Baricer, 
" our inconje is the same." 

"But not our expenses* Look at these 
bills " I They were charges against Horace, for 
horse-hire, champaigne and supper^. " This boy 
will impoverish me." 

" I will speak to him about it," said the mo- 
ther. " Leave it to me, I know how to manage 
him — pool- Horace, he always had such a 
taste for high life. But you ought to re- 
member, Mr. Barker, how much I have done 
towards the education of the children by my 
economy." 

" Betsey," said Mr. Barker with seriousness, 
"our plan has all been wrong. The comfort 
and real enjoyment of the family have been 
sacrificed to future schemes of ambition, and 
what is the result ? . My partner has brought 
up his sons in his own sphere of life, and they 
are a blessing and an honor to his gray hairs. 
But I cannot honestly go on — the partnership 
must be dissolved." 

"The sooner the better," exclaimed Mrs. 
Barker. " Open an English goods store ; you 
see how Pliny succeeds, though he is only a 
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clerk ; what an appearance he makes ; be dresses 
like a young man of fortune." 

" So much the worse," said Mr. Barker; "it 
is all bad, and Iknow not where it will end. 
I have great fear that our sorrpws n<xw are light 
compared to those which are in store for us. 
Poverty 1 can bear, but if disgrace comes with 
it — " 

" For pity's sake, Mr. Barker, don't talk so," 
interrupted the wife. " You are bilious ; I can 
see it by your eyes, and that is all that ails you. 
You shall take some of my extract that I pre- 
pared myself, and you will feel like a new man 
to-morrow." 

With th^ morrow, came other troubles — a 
letter informing Mr. Barker, that if he wished 
to save bis son from expulsion, he must imme- 
diately withdraw him from college. 

He felt quite broken-hearted : not so Mrs. 
Barker — she protested " that it was all owing 
to their not managing Horace right, he never 
would be driven ; but if they had only coaxed 
him along, they might have done any thing 
with him. She was sure there was nobody at 
Cambridge that knew how to educate boys." 
But even her resolution failed, when it was 
found that Horace had absconded, without leav- 
ing any clue where he had gone or might be 
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found. Still, however, she said ^^ he would 
come out bright at last, as Pliny had done." 

But Pliny's brightness, even to his mother's 
eye, now began to be obscured ; he grew slo- 
venly in his dress, and it soon became evident, 
that his habits were intemperate. Mr. Baricer 
was informed by the owner of the store, that 
he was too much dissatis6ed with him, to let 
him remain. Before he had time to make any 
arrangements, a new tale of calamity came 
upon the unhappy father. It was discovered 
that Pliny had been making constant depreda- 
tions on his employer's property ; first in ar- 
ticles of dress, till fraud and theft in weightier 
matters, had become familiar. 

The honest integrity of Mr. Barker's charac- 
ter was well known ; every step was taken to 
prevent public disgrace, for the father's sake. 
Pliny was put on board a ship, and sent out of 
the country, and Mr. Barker made restitution 
for the fraud of his son to the last farthing, 
and remained penniless. He could no longer 
continue in the hard-ware store as a partner, 
but Mr. Storer was glad, at his own request, 
to employ him as an agent, and procure for 
himself that degree of healthful rest he had so 
honorably earned. 

" One of my bitterest sorrows," said Mr. 
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Barker to Orlando, ^^ is, that in sacrificing my 
property to my two oldest sons, I rob my other 
children. Poor Willy must be recalled." " No, 
father," said Orlando, ^^ the sum is supplied,'^ 
and he related to the tearful father, what Arria 
had so long been doing. 



CHAPTER VII. 



We now turn, with heartfelt pleasure, to the 
bright side of our picture, to the truly respecta- 
ble and well educated family of the Storers. 
They had devoted their early life to forming 
the minds and habits of their children, they had 
made religious instruction and virtuous principle 
the basis of all knowledge* Their sons, pro- 
bably, were neither better nor worse than the 
Barkers originally, but precept and example 
had their influence. With a desire for acquir- 
ing a competency, Mr. Storer had never suffered 
his time to be so engrossed by business, as to 
interfere with his domestic duties. A convic- 
tion of how much the education of Pliny and 
Horace had been neglected, made both himself 
and his wife gentle and compassionate towards 
them. Virtue has far more compassion for vice, 
than vice has for itself. But there might be 
another motive that operated strongly on their 
minds and produced peculiar tenderness of feel- 
bg towards the family. John, the eldest son, 
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bad become tbe partner of bis fatber, and for 
the first time, made known bis early and con- 
stant attachment to Arria> which, he assured tbe 
parents, had begun when they were children at 
school, and adding, that his income was now 
equal to his wants, and be had nothing but her 
affection to desire. Arria had only to reveal 
her long treasured secret of attachment, which 
was probably mutually understood before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Storer gave their blessings on 
the union. Mr. Barker trod with a firmer ]step 
when he heard the welcome, though unexpected 
intelligence ; but Mrs. Barker exclaimed, " now 
the mystery is out, of her refusing tbe lawyer ! 
the hard-ware seems to be entailed upon us ! " 

Orlando felt that this was a bright reverse to 
their dark prospects; be had looked with an 
aching eye upon the scenes which were passing 
in his family — his own progress in cultivation 
though slow, was sure. He had become im- 
portant in the bookstore, and his salary enabled 
him to support himself, and assist his brother, 
from whom he now received coherent letters. 
A specimen of one, we think, may be interest- 
ing- 

"My deah Brother, -« 

" I love you very much ; I think the deaf 
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and dumb love better than those who speak, 
because we are so lonely. We hear something 

— we hear the voice of God as V(e\\ as you do 

— but we do not hear the voice of man. I 
love to write poetry. I will look up at the sky, 
and then I will write some poetry. 

Father, I thank thee, that thou hatt given me 
The Bun and the moon, and the beautiful sky } 
Father, I thank thee, that thou has given me 
A Boul to live, whieh will never die. 

I tliink this not very good poetry, but it was 
in my thoughts. I will write better when I 
know more. I have a friend who writes good 
poetry. I will send you some of his — he 
dreamed it. I do not mean, that he went to 
sleep and dteamed it, but he dreamed it in his 
thoughts. My dear brother, who has been so 
good to me as you ? Nobody, but God, and I 
love you next to him. I must not love you 
better, because he gave you to me. I am so 
lonely. 1 am secret like gold. I do not write 
all I feel, only to you. How 1 want to see 
you, to sit by you, to lay my head by you ? 
Orlando, I am very sad. I cry sometimes, but 
I do not let them see me. I am secret like . 
gold. If I die here, I will see you in the hea- 
vens, and then I shall hear you again call me 
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Willy. I cannot bear you now. I send you 
the poetry." * 

** I call npon thee in the night, 
When none alive are near, 
I dream about thee with delight. 
And then thou dost appear ; 
Fair as the day-star o*er the hill, 
When skies are blue, and all is still. 

Thou stand 'st before me silently. 

The spectre of the past ; 

The trembling azure of thine eye 

Without a cloud o'ercast ; 

Calm as the broad and silent deep. 

When winds are hushed and waTes asleep. 

Around thee, robes of snowy white 
With virgin taste are thrown. 
And at thy breast a lily bright 
In beauty scpcely blown ; 
Calmly thou gazest, like the mpm 
Upon the green and dewy lawn. 

It is a dream and thou art gone ; 

The midnight breezes sigh ; 

And downcast, sorrowful, alone, 

With sinking heart, I lie. 

To muse on days, when thou to me 

Wert more than all the world can be. 

* The letter, with a slight variation, was written by a 
young person deaf and dumb. The poetry, by a young man, 
educated at the Hartford institution, is given, without va- 
riation, eicept of one line. 
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O lonely ii the lot of him, 

Whose path is on the earth, 

And, when his thoughts are dark and dim| 

Hears only vacant mirth, — 

A swallow left, when all his kind 

Have crossed the seas, and wing'd the wind^** 

This specimen is not given, to prove of what 
cultivation the deaf and dumb are susceptible ; 
for, we presume that, at this period, such proof 
is not necessary. The art of teaching them 
effectually, is, without doubt, a science ; but 
every family to which they belong, can prepare 
their minds by domestic instruction for higher 
teaching. The rule given by an intelligent 
and educated deaf mute, should never be for- 
gotten, of " making the eyes supply the place of 
ears.^^ The natural signs by which they ex- 
press themselves^ should always be encouraged 
by answering signs. 

Orlando felt much sympathy with the loneli- 
ness his brother described in his letter, and as 
he had made himself perfectly acquainted with 
the manual alphabet used for the deaf and dumb, 
he determined to consult the teachers upon the 
expiediency of taking him home. For this pfur- 
pose he went to the institution. The meeting 
of the brothers can only be imagined. Affec- 
tion can discover itself without words ; there 
were signs of deep and intense feeling, Willy 
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wept and embraced his brother, held him in his 
arms, and laid his cheek to his for many minutes. 
It seemed as if he were recalling the days of 
childhood, when they had slept in each other's 
arms, and been all the world to each other — 
his manual alphabet, his slate and pencil were 
forgotten — these were Artificial means — the 
triumph of naiture was complete, and it was not 
till the intenseness of emotion was over, that 
they began to converse by signs. Then Or- 
lando perceived the wonderful change that had 
taken place in his brother's countenance — the 
vacant listless gaze had changed to intelligence 
and animation — the faculties of his mind had 
been called into exercise, and they spoke in his 
eye, his smile, and even in his movements. 
The facility with which he communicated his 
ideas, was indeed- a source of delight. Educa- 
tion had awakened the soul which slept, and 
which, without it, would have slept on, till 
awakened by the last trump. 

Orlando no longer doubted his power of con- 
tinuing instruction to his brother, and he took 
him home with him. Mr. Barker, though not 
fully comprehending the importance of the 
change, rejoiced in it with the feelings of a fa- 
ther — and the mother said, "after iall, Willy 
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would turn out a handsome young man, and 
make something of a 6gure in the world." 

Perhaps next to Orlando and Arria, Mr. and 
Mrs. Storer felt the deepest satisfaction in his 
awakened powers^ for they comprehended the 
importance of their exercise. 

As* be discovered % good deal of interest in 
Orlando's occupation, his brother suggested to 
him leaniing the book-binding business ' — this 
he did with success — and the name of Willy 
was soon exchanged for that of William. One 
of the first specimens of his workmanship, was 
a hymn-book, beautifully bound, and on the 
cover, engraved in letters of gold, -4rria Storer. 

A year had passed away, when Mr. Barker 
received a letter from the captain, with whom 
Pliny had sailed, giving him comforting intelli- 
gence. Placed beyond the reach of influences 
fatal to his character, he had no longer tempta- 
tions to intemperance or dishonesty. The daily 
routine of ship-duty precluded idleness, and as 
his was a mind to be governed by circumstances, 
not rise above them, separating him from his 
dissolute and more talented companions had 
produced a good effect. 

Though Mrs. Barker's plans of education had 
all been defeated, her character, we regret to 
say, remained essentially the same. There b 
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no greater enemy to improvement^ than an over- 
weening opinion of one's own abilities. She 
opened a boarding-house, and so etfectgally 
contrived to unite ostentatioiSs show to ill-judged 
parsimony, that without benefiting herself, she 
disgusted her boarders. Orlando and William, 
however, were her constant residents, and con- 
tributed the largest part of their gains to the 
support of the family, and even their mother 
sometimes observed, how strange it was, that 
the two sons, who had no education, were the 
only ones to help them. 

" HaviB you heard the news ! " said Mrs. 
Barker one day to her husband, who came in 
just as she was prepared to go out. "Mr. 
Storer has concluded to send his youngest son 
George, to college.'' 

" What is that to t/5 ? " said Mr. Barker. 

" A gre^l deal to me ! " replied she, *^ and I 
am going to tell him so." 

With feelings of triumph, which neither pov- 
erty, mortification, or maternal disappointment 
could wholly subdue, she entered the parlor of 
Mr. Storer. 

The family were collected together; their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. Leighton, with 
their first born, Arria and her husband too, 
formed a part of ilie group, and Algeria, who 
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was now altnoit a coostaiit guest of her sister'Si 
was among the nuraber. 

Mrs. Barker stood for a moment contemplate 
ing the^cheerful and happy party ; All wore the 
appearance of domestic comfort. ' 

" How strange things turn out in this world," 
thought she. " Here have the Storers prps- 
pered. without any system ; and notwithstanding 
mine, we have grown poor. It only shows, 
that human wisdom can do nothing." 

" 1 am very glad to see you," said Mrs. 
Storer, coming forward to meet her, with that 
cordial good^will, that marked her character. 

"Thank* you, Mary," said Mrs. Barker, 
" but my en'and now is, to your husband. I 
have come to thank you," said she, addressing 
him, " for becoming a convert to my opinion." 

" In what respect," replied he. 

" It seems you are going to send George to 
college." 

** Yes," ^aid Mr. Storer, " he has a decided 
love for study, and has been prepared to enter 
several months." 

" I am glad to find, that you have changed 
your opinion with regard to a classical educa- 
tion. I knew you would come over to my way 
of thinking — / toid you 50." 

'' I have not chang^ed my opinion," said Mr. 
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Storer, quietly. ^* I have seen no reason to 
change it, on the contrary, much to confirm it.^' 

" O, you have forgotten what battles we used 
to fight, about a college education. You were 
much opposed to my sending Pliny and Horace 
to college." 

'"If you asked my advice, I undoubtedly 
gave it," replied fie. * " 

"I am sure/' said Mrs. Barker, "we had to 
struggle hard enough to bring out the year ; but 
I never thought of any sacrifices we made, 1 
was so desirous to give my $ons an education." 

" There is something so praiseworthy," said 
Mr. Leighton, " in the ambition of parents in 
our country, when the object is to give their 
sons the best education, that* I, for one, honor 
the feeling." v 

Mrs. Barker bowed, " I am delighted," she 
replied, " to have you on my side." 

" If you mean the side of education," said 
Mr. Storer, "I trust yoawill find but few op- 
ponents ; but it is important to decide, what is 
the best education for any particular class of 
men, or any yl'dividuals of families." 

" 1 must confess," said Mrs. Barker, " I have 
the greatest respect for Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin." 

"So have I," said Mcr Storer, good humor-* 
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edly, ^' perhaps the more for never having been 
mitiated in either,". 

" Mrs. Barker nodded significantly^ as if to 
say, that is the difficulty. 

^' But I consider a knowledge t)f the dead 
languages kaming, rather than education.^' 

**And pray what do you consider edwU' 
tion ? '' asked Mrs. Barker, who took off her 
bonnet and shawl, and seemed settling herself 
for an argument. 

" I will tell you," said he, looking benignly 
on the young mother, who pressed her infant 
closer and closer to her breast as he proceeded. 
^^ Education, in my opinion, begins with the 
mother— she is thq, first teacher — she is to 
form the heart to (•nderness and ioye ; from her 
affection, children deiriye their earliest concep- 
tions, of gentleness and goodness, she is to teach 
them the virtues of self*denial, disinterestedness 
and truth. This is formmg the heart, and she 
may go on to teach them the first principles of 
justice, how to respect the rights of individuals, 
and the common right of property ; she may 
cherish in their minds sentiments Of-bene vol ence 
and brotherly love towards the whole human 
race, an4 teach them, that in the sight of their 
Heavenly Father, there is no distinction, but 
that of goodness. Tt)js is the most important 
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part of education, and this belongs to the mo- 
ther, and is a broad foundation for a noble su- 
perstructure. It more properly, belongs to the 
father to consider, for what occupatidn his son 
is best calculated, and how he may best aicThim. 
His youth, his health, his talents of whatever 
nature, are a sacred deposit for his country, and 
he ought to consider well, how he may best ful- 
fil the responsibility, and educate him to be- 
come a useful and virtuous member of society. 
If this question is fairly considered, mechanical 
and agricultural pursuits will take their proper 
place ; we shall not complain that these depart- 
ments are poorly filled. Our youth will be ed- 
ucated for these arts, and probably they will be 
more respeo^ble in their dificrent occupations, 
and their time better en}ployed than in studying 
the dead languages, or spending four years at 
college, where they cannot acquire a practical 
knowledge of what is to occupy them in life." 

" I still must thmk," said Mrs. Barker, who 
seemed to consider herself as engaged in an ar- 
gument, ^^ that every parent is bound to send 
his sons to college, by hook or by crook." 

^ Many people among us, entertain the same 
idea," replied Mr. Storer, " but I am not one 
of them." 

" You will allow," said Mrs. Barker, "that 
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a classical education, or, in other words, the 
dead languages, are important to a man wbo in- 
tends to adopt «ne of th^ learned professions ? " 

'* Certainly they, are, toour professional men ; 
they tave carried the thoughts of one nation to 
another, and as our coUntr"y 'advances, the im- 
portanee of learning will be more and^more felt ; 
biit it also demand^ educated, tradesmen tn^l 
enlightened mechanics. It is the promotion of ■ 
knowledge, tlyat is most to be desired, and hap- 
py will it be for us, when the great ambition of 
parents, is to make their sons Virtuous, intelli- 
gent and useful. Genius is like the parent sun, 
not to be kindled by any other orb ; where the 
gift is bestowed, it will make itself visible." 

" Well," said Mrs. Barker, putting on her 
bonnet and rising, '' I jhould like to know, 
whether my arguments induced you to send 
George to college, and change all your plans." 

"I have always studied the characters and 
tastes of my sons, before I formed any," said 
Mr. Storer. " The knowledge of these, have 
decided my plans with regard to them." 

" I see you don't mean to allow me the credit 
of it," said she ; " but I must think my conduct 
and example have had some influence. It al- 
ways appeared strange to me, that you and 
Mary had no ambition about your sons, and so 
poor an opinion of education." 
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" It would be strange, if it were so,'* replied,. 
Mr. Storer, " but we have both long been con- 
vinced that domestic education Is the great pre- 
server of virtue.'' 

On that very evening, a reward for Arria's 
persevering goodness, 'arrived in a letter from 
Horace ; it was perfectly characteristic, and 
closes our narrative. 

"New Okleans, Levee street. 

' "Dear Arrt,; — * 

" * Never despair,' is my motto. I am at the 
old work here ; after turning myself into a fool, 
without, being able to turn into a scholar, I 
have turned into a cabinet maker, and am now 
turning a lathe. When I have made money 
enough to turn into an honest man and pay my 
debts, I shall re-turn. 

*' Your a£fectionate brother, 

" Horace." 
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IN MAINE. 



PART I. 



Cherished by friends and reared by parent hand, 
What thirst of gain could tempt thee from thy land ? 

Between the hours of three and four in the 
morning, a carriage stopped at the door of a 
house in a fashionable part of London. The 
steps were let down and a gentleman escorted 
a .lady from the carriage to the house, up a 
broad stair-case into a large and splendidly fur- 
nished saloon. The. apartment was well light- 
ed, but the grate was filled with only a black 
and gloomy mass of coal, that emitted neither 
light nor heat. The lady uttered an exclama- 
tion of horror, and rang the bell with no feeble 
band. The night was uncommonly cold, and, 
though the gentleman was guarded by his well- 
wadded wrapper, the lady's elegant form and 
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dress were unincumbered by an outer gar- 
ment. 

" I am perishing with cold !" she exclaimed. 
The gentleman hastily took off his wadded 
wrapper and threw it over her. A piercing 
shriek met his ear. 

" Good heavens, you have crushed my or- 
ange blossoms ! what will become of my blond 
trimmings!" 

At this critical moment a footman entered, 
and the lady ordered him to send Sophy, her 
waiting-maid. 

Sophy appeared. " I hope you have a good 
fire in my dressing-room ? " 

" Yes, ma'am ; all is ready." 

"Well, Edward," said the lady, as she 
turned to go, " I must leave you to the comfort 
of your apartment." 

Perhaps Edward thought it would have beeif 
no breach of humanity, if it were of etiquette, 
if his lady had invited him to the ceremonies of 
the undoing toilette ; but it was a bridal party 
from which they had just returned, made in 
honor of their own nuptials, which had been 
celebrated a short time before ; and what young 
bridegroom, who had gained the lady of his 
love, could murmur at her imperial decrees ? 
He did not murmur, but wrapping the rejected 
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garment about bim wbicb bad been cast on tbe 
floor, be walked tbe room with an air of tbougbt- 
fulness, even of sadness in bis manner, and now 
and then a sigh escaped him. 

At length Sophy again appeared with a sum- 
mons to the boudoir. The aspect of this apart- 
ment made amends for tbe penance he had 
endured. Tbe polished grate was illumined by 
a cheerful blaze, and before it stood a little ta- 
ble with chocolate steaming from tbe richest 
porcelain. The bride, the fair Julia, stripped 
of orange blossoms, blond and white satin, and 
clad in a snowy cambric wrapping-gown, was, 
in the eyes of her busbaind, more lovely than 
she had appeared a few hours before, when she 
was tbe admired of all beholders. 

" It is certainly one of the greatest pleasures 
of visiting," said she, as she sipped her choco- 
Itte, resting her pretty little foot upon tbe fend- 
er, with its embroidered stocking and white satin 
shoe, " to get home again ; but how provoking, 
John's not having any fire in the saloon. My 
father and mother are so easy they will never 
have good servants. I am determined, Edward, 
when we are established at our own home, we 
will have devoted servants." 

Edward made no reply. " Shall we not ?" 
said she, inquiringly. 
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^' You shall have a deyoted servant in jouir 
husband/' said he, good huraoredljr ; " but it is 
a new country we are going to, and, unless we 
carry them with us, we must take things as we 
find them." 

f^ Now, Edward, that is just like you! We 
will not take things as we find them ; we wil] 
create improvements, and have arrangements of 
our own. Did not your uncle write you word 
that you had, heaven knows how many thou- 
sand acres of land awaiting your arrival ? I 
am sure enough to cover half the principalities 
in Italy, For my part, I see no reason why we 
should not call it 2l prinHpality ;, it sounds much' 
better than a township. '\ , 

" You forget, Julia, you are going to a land 
where there are no titles of nobility. ^ 

" No, I do not ; but money is power, eveiy 
where, and we are going to be so riclj^! - What 
do you think of this dejeune ? " said^ she, hold- 
ing up one of the beautiful porcelain cups ; " I 
bought it to take to America." 

Such were the anticipations of the young 
bride ; and when she laid her head on her pil- 
low, visions of empire and principalities floated 
in her brain. 

Edward Lenox, the husband, was the young- 
est son of the honorable Mr. Lenox. He had 
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fallen in love with Julia Douglass, the only 
child of a wealthy banker, whose parents had 
sufferediher to grow up. under unlimited indul- 
gence. No system of useful employment had 
jpver taught her that her hands were mad# for 
any employment, but to sketch and play upon 
the harp, adorned with splendid rings; or that 
her feet could serve any other active purpose 
than to dance all night. With a vivacity of 
inind, an impetuosity of chai'acter, and a degree 
of blooming health that, in a country girl, would 
have impelled her over hill and dale, that 
would, have made her spurn the impediment of 
walls or fences, she had learned to think it a 
hardship U> ascend a flight of carpi^ted stairs; 
and when going out she moved as languidly to 
her faih'er^s carriage as if she had been encum- 
bered with eighty years instead of eighteen ; 
but there 1$ no annihilating nature, and some- 
times, to tjjie horror of her parents, she so far 
forgot herself, when a sudden impulse seized 
her, as to forget the steps of the carriage ; and 
when told that Edward was below, had been 
known to spring over half a dozen stairs at a 
time and land safely at the bottom. There is 
no denying, however, that her usual deportment 
was as lady-like as her parents could wish ; — 
to recline on the sofa, read novels, and give di- 
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reotions for the dress of the e^reoing, was the 
occupatioD of the day ; yet there were varia- 
tions in her humor, for she would occasionally 
start up and perform pirouettes, till the heads 
of the spectators were giddy, and not unfre- 
quently go through the mazes of a fashionable 
dance, while her slender figure was reflected 
by mirrors on e\rery side. She had health, ac- 
tivity, and energy for all she chose to under- 
take, but she never had been taught that true 
happiness cotisists in the exercise and right use 
of our highest powers ; consequently, she was, 
at times, oppressed with a sentimental melan- 
choly, that made her protest that " life was 
absolutely a burden, and that there was much 
more misery than happiness in it.'' 

Such as she was, however, she had inspired 
a sincere attachment, which she returned with 
the ardor and generosity of a noble nature ; and 
when Edward lamented his own want of for- 
tune, she constantly replied, " It is not of the 
least consequence ; my father has enough for 
us both." 

Her father did not implicitly adopt this the- 
ory ; just enough opposition was made to the 
match to confirm the young lady in her resolu- 
tion to- marry him, and the indulgent parents 
yielded. Splentlid preparations were making 
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for the wedding, the bridal garment? sheeted, 
the most costly jewels bespoken, and all rapidly 
progressing. It was determined tbat the young 
people should live under the parent roof. Both 
Mr. and A(rs. Douglass felt satisfied as long as 
Julia was npt to be taken from them. Edward 
was top much in. love to spurn the annuity of- 
fered, and Mr. Lenox, quite indifferent who 
supported his son, provided he bad not to sup- 
port him himself. While they were in this 
state, Edward received the following letter ; 

" Smithsqn, America. 
My Dear Nephew, -. — 

" Perhaps you have never beard that you had 
an uncle on this side of the water. I have 
been too busy about my concerns to put pen to 
paper. It may be in part owing to this that I 
have never married, and that I am now grow- 
ing old without an heir ; but as the time comes, 
sooner or later, that we must all go to our last 
home, I have JD^n casting about in my mind 
who I should make my lawful heir. It is for 
this purpose I now write. I will engage, at my 
death, that you shall come into possession of 
my whole estate, on conditbn that you are wil- 
ling to do as I have done, live upon it CMad turn 
it to the best account. This . is now no bard 
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conditioQ. Thirty years ago I made the clear-' 
ing, and lived in a log-house several years, but 
I have prospered because I worked in the vine- 
yard myself. 

" SmithsoB is now a thriving place. There 
is a saw-mill and a nail manufactory, and also 
a meeting-house, where the word of God is reg- 
ularly preached every Lord's day. If we strike 
a bargain, I shall expect you to come over in 
the spring and reside in my house till you have 
built one of your own, and if you are in treaty 
for a wife, so much the better ; brbg the young 
woman with you ; she shall have the fat of the 
land and the best room in my house, and Es- 
ther will make her at home. 

" The township is called Smithson, after me, 
which you no doubt will like, as it is the family 
name on ybur mother's side. It is a thick set- 
tled place to what it was a few years ago, and 
you will not be in want of society." 

To this letter was added a schedule of the 
estate, fairly and amply drawn up, and forming 
the promise of a large inheritance. 

However the honorable Mr. Lenox might 
have despised the writer, the letter was not to 
be rejected. He had several sons, and he- de- 
termined to secure Smithson for one of them, 
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and even for Edward himself, unless Mr, Doug- 
lass was disposed to make an offer equivalent 
to a township. The previous attachment of the 
young people had no weight in his decision. 
Edward, however, laid great stress on affection^ 
and would gladly have relinquished the propo- 
sal to one of his brothers. But this was an un- 
certainty, and Mr. LenoK determined to make 
the most of things in their present state. Ed* 
ward felt disheartened ; he was sure the Doug- 
lasses would not part with their daughter, and he 
was doubtful whether Julia herself would prove 
another Ruth and quit home and kindred for his 
sake. To these objections Mr. Lenox replied, 
that a noble estate was not to be sacrificed for 
trifles. Mr. Douglass was a man largely en- 
gaged in business ; nothing was more uncertain 
than the turn hi& affairs might take. Mrs. 
Douglass was an invalid, and might die and her 
husband marry -again and have a numerous 
family, and where then would be Julia's fortune ? 
Edward solemnly protested that all Smithson 
would not weigh a feather's weight against Ju- 
lia. And Mr. Lenox begun to think such folly 
was incredible, and that he must have received 
private security from the father. He put the 
schedule in his pocket and proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Douglass, requesting an audience 
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with him. It was not without various prelimi- 
naries that he came to the point. He first 
talked as eloquently as Edward could have 
done of early attachments; said that he had 
made no opposition to the match because he 
found that the hearts of the young people were 
engaged ; that it was dangerous crossing first 
love — but upon mature reflection difficulties 
occurred. 

Mr. Douglass looked surprised. It had nev«r 
entered his head that any opposition could arise 
on the side of Mr. Lenox. His wealth, des- 
tined one day to become his daughter's, was a 
sufficient persuasive. " I have thought," said 
Mr. Lenox, ^' that it was due to all parties to 
lay before you my son's prospects. Perhaps 
you are ignorant of the immense estate in 
America that he is to inherit from his maternal 
uncle." 

"I am, indeed," replied Mr. Douglass; 
" your son never told me a word of it." 

"For the best reason in the world," returned 
Mr. Lenox ; " he did nOl know of it. I have 
always considered the prospect of an overgrown 
fortune as having an unhappy influence on a 
young mind, and J have kept him ignorant of 
his uncle's intentions, till it can no longer be 
concealed. The time has arrived when he will 
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soon take possession of, or renounce these splen* 
did prospects." 

" Sir," said Mr. Douglass, " this affair has 
been kept secret too long. You cannot think 
that we can consent to parting with our only 
chUd." 

" What then is to be done ? " said Mr. Len- 
ox, looking much distressed. '^ You must see, 
sir, that it wholly changes the position of my 
son, living on an annuity or taking possession 
of a princely fortune. Take the trouble to cast 
your eye over this paper, and tell me, if, in my 
place, you could allow such a sacrifice ? " 

" Mr. Lenox," said Mr. Douglass, " I have 
proved, in consenting to this match, that money 
was a subordinate object compared to the hap** 
piness of my daughter, for I never dreamt of 
any inheritance. I will take the paper and 
talk with her, and probably some compromise 
may be made that will satisfy us all." 

The point was gained by the honorable gen- 
tleman ; he had little doubt but that a sum 
would be advanced stifficient to indemnify Ed- 
ward, and, at the same time, he determined that 
another son, now unprovided for, should be his 
uncle's heir. ' 

There is no accounting for the caprice of the 
fair sex. Julia was no sooner made acquainted 
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with the dilemma in which her lover stood, 
than she declared her resolution of accompany- 
ing him to America. In vain her father pro- 
posed advancing a sum that would render them 
independent. She magnanimously replied, " I 
have too much generosity to ask such a sacri- 
fice of him ; we will go and take possession of 
the estate, and, in one year, we will make you 
and my mother a visit, and persuade you to 
come back with us to see how happy we are." 

She was just as determined in this affair as 
she had been allowed to be in all others. It 
was her favorite theory to do as she pleased. 
Edward, with the enterprise of a young man, 
was allured by the idea of migrating, and per-r 
haps unconsciously heightened the romantic 
views of his mistress by talking of the beautiful 
woods and green savannas of America, a coun- 
try rich in its native treasures. " How happy 
we shall be," said he ; "we will makeourselves 
beloved, and you, Julia, shall be a little queen." 

" That is just what I want," said Julia, with 
sparkling eyes; "I detest this every -day life 
that I am compelled to lead. If I could only 
persuade my father and mother to accompany 
us, I should Be the happiest of human beings ; 
but I have no right to expect more than I pos- 
sess." 
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The bridal preparations went on, the mar- 
riage took place, and they were to embark in 
the spring. 

Of all the actors in this little drama there 
were none that were not in some measure de* 
ceived ; the fair princess herself the most so. 
To her it was the land of promise, to which she 
was going, and though Edward tried to make 
her understand that a new country must want 
some of the luxuries of the old, that very idea 
added to her infatuation. To live in a palace 
or a cottage became alternately the vision of 
ber imagination, and sometimes she imagined 
herself surrounded by regal splendor, and some- 
times Edward was a rover of the woods, and 
herself, 

" A sylvaij huD tress by his side." 

It was on the night that our story begins that 
the 6rst serious thought crossed the bride- 
groom's mind, that his beautiful and indulged 
wife might hereafter repine at the lot she had 
chosen. 

There are many wise heads that mourn over 
the short-sightedness of the young, but it is a 
gift from Heaven. Let youth enjoy the morn- 
ing sun as it rises bright and clear, exhaling fra- 
grance from every flower, and sparkling in every 
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Stream ; far from it, be the cold and calculating 
prudence which comes with age, and embitters 
the present by anticipations of the future. If 
experience has value, it is to save us from evil, 
not to cast gloomy shadows over fair hopes and 
sanguine expectations. 

Hitherto Julia had been the languid, inactive 
being, we have described her ; but from the 
time the new plan was adopted, she was all life 
and spirit. She thought of every thing she 
might want in her new residence, and was in- 
defatigable in procuring it ; books, music, port- 
folios of drawings and prints^ marble busts and 
exquisite casts ; cabinets, caps, hats and dresses, 
were packed without number ; all that her own 
inventive fancy could suggest, or the exuberant 
taste of Sophy, who was to accompany her, 
could conjure up, was by the aid of her father's 
liberal purse supplied* Nor did she forget a 
remembrance for her new uncle ; but this, she 
told Edward, was a profound secret^ even he 
must not know what it was, till it was presented. 

" It will not add much to our baggage," said 
he, as he took the little packet from her hand 
carefully sealed. 

«0, that is the true art," replied she, "of 
making a present, the gift should be extremely, 
small, but of great value ; you know, Edward^ 
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how many baskets of roses it takes to make one 
drop of the otto." 

At length, the preparations were all comple* 
ted, and the time arrived for their departure. 
It was now, that the pang of separation came; 
her conscience smote her, that she had been so 
ready to leave her parents, and she thought she 
had sacrificed too .much to ambition, that the 
empire, a new world might offer, was feeble, 
compared to that which the affections maintain 
over the heart. 

We pass by the . tears shed, the promises 
giyen, and when fairly embarked, all the details 
of sea-sicknes$. Julia, and her waiting maid, 
Edward, and his servant John, were much in 
the same situation. But let us. fly from the 
scene, as the Graces have already done, and 
after a tedious voyage, land them at a small 
seaport, within five miles of Smithson. 

If vanity needs new lessons, they might be 
found by contemplating poor Julia now, and 
recollecting her as she was, when she left Eng- 
land, clad in her fashionable garments, and every 
fold and plait in the nicest order, her eye, though 
then dimmed with tears, yet sparkling through 
them, with repressed hope and expectation. 
Now, pale, haggard, and sorrowful, her forlorn 
appearance was only exceeded by that of her 
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chamber-maid^s, who, not having the youth and 
beauty of her mistress, looked proportionably 
worse. 

Edward was on the alert, to save his beloved 
from any additional fatigue. 

Julia said, she had but one wish, to quit the 
hated vessel, to get rid of the effluvia of bilge- 
water, and once more rest quietly ; and when 
she found herself in an ordinary tavern, and 
stretched on a cot bedstead, she exclaimed, 
" this is happiness ! '* 

A few hours of tranquil sleep restored her 
wonderfully, and she became impatient to reach 
the destined place. Edward was equally anx- 
ious, and they procured the only carriage they 
could find, an open wagon, without springs. 

It was early in the season, and the roads 
were almost impassable. They travelled through 
bogs and ditches, over stumps of trees and huge 
stones, at the risk of being overset. At a late 
hour, and long after it was dark, they stopped 
at a low dwelling house, much resembling a 
bam, with glass windows, and the driver in- 
quired for Squire Smithson. They were saluted 
with a loud barking from a dog, and a window 
was opened, from which a head was protru- 
ded, and a shrill female voice inquired ^^ what 
they wanted." 
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" Is Mr. Smitbson at home ? " Inquired Ed- 
ward. 

" He is at home," replied the same voice, 
"but unless you have pressing business, you 
can't see him." It now became evident, there 
was some contention within, for the shrill voice 
of the female seemed to be expostulating. " It 
is only youngsters from the village ; go along 
to bed, 'squire. I'll manage them." 

Edward begged to be heard, and announced 
himself as the nephew of the squire. This in* 
formation was no sooner given, than the door 
was thrown open, and a tali muscular man ap« 
pearod, with his nightcap upon his head. He 
reteived them with a cordial shake of the hand, 
and conducted them to a low, wainscotted room, 
smoked and dingy, with a fire-place that reached 
hair across it. Then heaping on, log after log, 
he begged them to warm themselves, for it was 
a chilly night. The strength of poor Julia 
was quite exhausted, and it is difficult to say, 
what were her sensations, when she flung her- 
self into her husband's arms and burst into tears. 

To the kind-hearted uncle, no apology was 
necessary ; he attributed all to fatigue, and call- 
ing to Esther, to bring some refreshments, de- 
sired her to do every thing in her power to make 
his pretty niece comfortable* 
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Nearer was there more refreshing, nor less in- 
terrupted slumber, than came to the travellers 
diat night. The dogs barked, the cattle lowed, 
the ducks and geese sent forth their shrill screams, 
but not a sound reached their ears. It was late 
-in the morning when Julia awoke, and some 
minutes before she could realize where she was, 
or bow she came there. She looked around, 
the sun sent a broad, yellow ray, on the varie- 
gated woollen bed-quilt, and shone full in her 
face. The walls of the chamber were dark 
and discolored ; not a curtain, nor an inch of 
drapery, adorned the apartment. 

By degrees, her recollection came back, as- 
sociating the past with the present ; and as she 
looked around the desolate chamber, her own 
splendid bed-room in her father's house ; her 
little boudoir filled with elegances and comforts, 
came with poignant remembrance to her mind. 

" The step is not an irretrievable one," she 
thought to herself, " there is still a path left to 
return on the wide ocean.'' At the idea of 
again crossing the sea, the odious effluvia of 
bilge-water, the frightful heaving of the vessel, 
came so powerfully to her mind, as almost to 
renew the pang of sea-sickness. She was in- 
terrupted in the midst of her reflections, by the 
entrance of Sophy, who, when she saw her 
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young mistress was awake, hastened to pour out 
her own sorrows. 

" O, madam, such a place as we have come 
to ! that I should ever live to, see you in such 
a place as this, and such a room ! O that we 
had never left England, it is no better than the 
Botany Bay they tell about. O, my dear lady, 
what a lot is yours ! " 

This last observation roused the spirit of Ju- 
lia, and she said gravely, 

"Whatever my lot is, it is like your own, 
one of my own choosing, if you are discontented, 
you can return." 

" O, ma'am ! " said the chambermaid, with 
an expression of the upper lip, that proved she 
felt the same sensation, as her mistress had just 
before experienced. " I never can goon board 
a vessel again. But I suppose, we shall return 
by land." 

"' That is impossible," said Julia. " I re- 
member you told me, before we came, as one 
of your recommendations, that you never were 
sea-sick." 

" That was very true, ma'am," returned she ; 
" I have sailed miles and miles upon the 
Thames, and never was the least bit sea-sick ; 
and I have sailed a whole day upon the canlal, 
but then I must say, the water there is very 
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different from wt^t it is in these parts of the 
world." 

" Every thing seems to be very different," 
said Juli€, sighing, as she put on one of her 
elegant morning dresses, made for the meridian 
of London. When completely dressed there 
were no traces of fatigue ; her bloom had re- 
turned, and she looked as fresh and beautiful, 
after her sea-voyage, as Venus is reported to 
have done when she first arose from the ocean. 

When dressed, she approached the window. 
At least, thought she, there may be beautiful 
prospects without; and she had a heart that 
might be awakened to the enjoyment of natural 
beauty. But the kind uiicle had put the guests 
into his own bed-room, because it was well 
warmed ; and for his own local convenience it 
looked upon the barn-yard, with its deep ditches 
and mountains of manure ! She heard with 
pleasure that breakfast was ready, for her appe- 
tite had returned. When she entered the room 
to which they had been ushered the evening 
before, she found Mr. Smithson and Edward, 
seated at the breakfast table. They both looked 
cheerful, the breakfast was excellent of its kind, 
and none of the party seemed insensible to its 
merit. The uncle looked with pleasure on his 
children, as he already called them ; praised 
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Julia's good looks, and said,. she was too hand* 
some to bear wind and weather ; that they must 
gradually accustom her to the climate. 

" You must make all allowances, my dear," 
said he, good humoredly, "for a bachelor's 
hall ; but you and Esther must manage every 
thing in your own way." 

Julia wondered who Esther was ; at length 
she said, " Is she a relation of yours, Sir ? " 

Mr. Smithson hesitated for a moment, and 
then said, " Yes, my child, for God is the father 
of us all, and we are of one family ; but I can't 
say she is what the world calls a relation ; she 
has lived in this house thirty years, and taken 
faithful care of it. She is my housekeeper." 

When be left the room, Julia exclaimed, 
" How true it is, that a kind heart discovers it- 
self in every word and action. I already love 
this uncle of yours. But I am very unhappy," 
and she really looked so. 

" Don't say you are unhappy," said Edward, 
" you shall go back at a moment's warning, 
next month, dearest, if you wish it ; but per- 
haps it will be better for us to wait awhile, I 
am sure my uncle will do all he can to make us 
happy." 

Still Julia hung her head, like a lilly that is 
broken down by the passing gale* 
8 
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. " Speak, dear," said Edward, throwing his 
arm affectionately round her, " tell me you will 
try to bear your disappointment with cheerful- 
ness." 

" It is so unexpected," said she, sighing bit- 
terly. 

" I know it," replied Edward. " I know 
things are very, very different from" what we 
expected. But you could not in reason hope 
to find the elegances and luxuries of your fa- 
ther's house." 

" I am not thinking of those," said Julia, 
with animation. " No, Edward, you will find 
that I can cheerfully accommodate myself to 
the lot I have chosen. Because you have seen 
me a petted child in my father's house, do not 
think I expect to be one always." '^ No," said 
she, '^ 1 am henceforth to be your companion 
and help-mate, and with you, 1 shall be happy." 

" You look so, noti^," said he, " but a little 
while ago, you said you were very unhappy." 

"It is all true," said Julia, and again her 
sweet face was clouded by sorrow. 

" Do tell me what distresses you," replied 
Edward impatiently. 

" You know," said she, " I bought a present 
for your uncle. I took great pains to procure 
it ; I wanted something that he would constantly 
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use, that he might have always with him, and 
that would be costly and useful. At last, I met 
with this," added she, opening a little case, that 
contained a gold tooth-pick, the head of it ele- 
gantly wrought, and surmounted by a brilliant 
and costly diamond. 

"It is very beautiful," said Edward, smiling 
at the inconsistency of such a gift, with his un- 
cle's habits. " 1 dare say he will value it." 

" It will be useless to him, quite useless," 
said she mournfully. 

" It will be as useful as any tooth-pick," re- 
plied Edward. 

" O, no," said Julia, in a pathetic voice, " I 
observed him narrowly this morning ; he has not 
a single tooth left, not one, they are all gone ! " 

Perhaps Edward may be excused for the long 
and uncontrollable burst of laughter that fol- 
lowed this pathetic exclamation ; nor could he 
check it, till he saw the tears standing in her 
eyes. 

** I dare say," said Julia, " my disappoint- 
ment appears to you much greater than the 
cause, but I had taken so much pains to select 
something, that must be appropriate, and I 
thought my uncle Vould consider it as a token 
of affection, but now it would be an affiront to 
offer it." 
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" My dear Julia," said Edward, aflfectionately, 
^* you have the best heart in the world and the 
kindest, and that, my uncle will find out, with- 
out the aid of tooth, or tooth-pick." 

" You are right," replied Julia, resuming her 
smiles, '^ I shall have a thousand ways of prov- 
ing my attachment to him ; and now, Edward, 
think no more of it ; I will lay away the bauble 
with a hundred other useless things I have 
brought." 

Frivolous and enervating as had been Julia's 
habits and education, they had not destroyed 
the powers of her mind, nor that quickness of 
perception, v/laSoh often belongs to women. 
She perceived how entirely her imagination 
had deceived her, that she could blame no one 
but herself, and, least of all, her husband, who 
was experiencing much of the same disappoint- 
ment. *' I will bear with resolution, the lot I 
have chosen," she mentally exclaimed. 

With much good humor, she said to Edward, 
" Pray let my goods and chattels be safely de- 
posited ; it will be useless to unpack the china 
and glass ; indeed, I am sure they would have 
given no better relish to the breakfast I have 
made." Such was the temper of mind with 
which the young emigrant determined to meet 
what was before her. 



PART II. 



It was now the last of April, and Julia looked 
forward to May, as a season of pleasure. This 
month has long been celebrated as the month of 
poetry — the blessed anticipatbn that cheers us 
through the blasts of December and imparts a 
slight glow to the imagination. even in the howl- 
ing storms of January. But what is it, when it 
comes ? What is a May morning in New Eng- 
land ? Say ye who have looked forward to this 
period with impatience ; ye bright and happy 
creatures, ^ho have not lingered through years 
of experience, who make your annual appoint- 
ments to 

" Welcome in the morn of May." 

I appeal to you, whether furs are not better 
adapted to its celebration than flowers, and if 
perchance ye may so far realize your visions, as 
to rear a May-pole, is it not much easier to 
bang it with icicles than garlands ? With the 
frost and ice of winter, ^' lingering in its lap," 
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poor Julia saw this celebrated morning ushered 
in* It was attended by one of those winds that 
seem more properly to belong to March. 'Squire 
Smithson's house was none of the tightest, many 
a pealing blast found its way through crannies 
and chinks — the windows rattled and the doors 
shook — every body looked blue and cold, the 
dead leaves of the past year flew mournfully 
about and flitted against the windows. Julia 
thought of the home of her father with many a 
silent tear. - There was little to interest her 
through this long month ; reading is an admira- 
ble resource for a mind at ease, but it has no 
charm that can transmute disappointment into 
content ; the only alchemy for this is useful em- 
ployment. The proud consciousness that we 
are adding something to the aggregate of human 
good. Esther displayed her treasures of home- 
spun bed linen, the accumulation of years, and 
told Julia they were all for the young 'squire, 
but they could impart no rapture to her delicate 
taste, th,at was fornjed on a different standard, 
though Irer good nature led her to praise and 
commend. 

The murmurings of her waiting-maid added 
to her vexation and increased her sense of de- 
privation. She had the fortitude to keep her 
sensations very much to herself, wrote cheerful 
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letters to ber parents and appeared calm and 
contented. In this manner she worried through 
the 6r8t months of her inauguration to the prin- 
cipality of Smithson. The tribute that May 
has unjustly demanded may rightly be given to 
June, and even Julia's heart awoke to enjoy- 
ment, as the beauty of a northern summer gradu- 
ally unfolded its treasures. The bed-room that 
liad been appropriated to her, unlike her uncle's, 
opened upon a garden of roses and lilacs. There 
was something new to her senses, that had all 
ber life been regaled on essences, cologne water, 
and the distilled odors of millefleurs, in the 
bakny air of spring, loaded with its own natural 
perfumes. The cones of the pine trees were 
more fragrant to her than the pastiles of South 
America. She began to enjoy walking and 
learned to explore the tangled wood-path that 
led to many a wild and beautiful waterfall. 

Her uncle proposed that she should visit 
Smithson and see the spot where he passed the 
greater part of his time. For this purpose the 
wagon was ordered and Julia took her «eat in it, 
while Edward drove the horses that were by 
courtesy called a pair, because they travelled 
together, though one was black and the other 
red. Perhaps now and then as a furious jolt 
threatened to dislocate her limbs, she gave a 
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sigh to the well stuffed and well cushioned car- 
riage of her father ; but youth has its own pleas- 
ures and buoyancy, and Julia forgot slight in- 
conveniences when Edward pointed out the bold 
and lofty features of the landscape. It is true, 
that she sometimes shuddered at the steep hills, 
they were obliged to descend, and once insisted 
on getting out of the wagon and walking, but 
was persuaded by Edward to remain. The 
horses seemed to have no participation in her 
terrors and wliolly unincumbered by gilded har- 
ness or curb, pressed forward emulous to outdo 
each other, or else with a consciousness that the 
impetus which carried them down one hill, was 
to help them up the next. On these occasions 
Julia shut her bright blue eyes, according to the 
instinct of her sex, in time of danger. 

Smithson was not much more than the begb- 
ning of a town. There is a characteristic dif- 
ference between these germs of thriving settle- 
ments in the wilderness and those villages that 
are contiguous to cities, and grow out of their 
abundant population. There are no elegant 
little cottages, or green and shaded lanes which 
invite the foot passenger. One street contained 
nearly all the inhabitants of Smithson, but that 
was very long, with lanes diverging. The street 
ran parallel with the river and as their revenues 
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were derived from the lumber trade, the banks 
were barricaded by piles of boards, leaving only 
a view of the beautiful river from the upper 
windows of the tallest houses. 

There were a few shops with goods flaunting 
gaily from the doors and windows, and a meet- 
ing house like a tower set upon a hill. But it 
must be confessed that the tavern was the glory 
of Smithson. It was a square brick building, 
four stories high, with a cupola on the top. 
Round it were planted, not trees, but white posts, 
and a shed on one side with a long line of arches 
and cribs, inviting the traveller to rest his horse. 
The sign that flourished high and fair over the 
door did not represent the* sun, moon, or stars, 
nor yet the goddess of liberty, nor had the young 
artist who designed it libelled the countenance 
of our immortal Washington, but had modestly 
contented himself with a representation of the 
tavern itself, with all its out-houses, generously 
giving to every beholder the opportunity of test- 
ing the painting by the original. 

The nK)st important man in the town' held a 
lease of the hotels which belonged to S'quire 
Smithson. His occupations were numerous ; be- 
sides that of tavern-keeper, he was postmaster, 
store-keeper, lumber merchant, blacksmith, and 
to incorporate the whole under one title, Cap^ 
iain. 
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The da^ on which the militia turned out was 
a proud one for Captain Peabody ; dressed in 
uniform, he paraded through the street of Smith- 
son and regularly halted at his own door to ex- 
ercise his company in sight of his admiring 
family. 

We hope our readers will bear with patience 
this description of the principality which for 
months had regaled Julia's imagination before 
she left her own dear England. 

With much sweetness she went round with 
her uncle to view the various works in which he 
prided himself, his saw mills and nail manufac- 
tories, and though her white dress was soiled 
with dust and her diars stunned with the noise 
of wheels and hammers, she did not complain. 

When the 'squire insisted upon showing her 
the society, she made serious objections, but 
could not refuse going to the tavern with him. 
To her surprise Mrs. Peabody entered the room 
(receiving her as a guest) with a broad yellow 
turban on her head. She inquired very particu- 
larly after her health, and expressed her regret 
that she had not had time to call upon her, but 
was greatly obliged to her for making the first 
▼isit, begged her to come often, and hoped Miss 
Esther would come with her, and the young 
lady that she brought with her, Miss Sophy. 
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It is not our intention to enumerate the many 
wonders heaped upon poor Julia in successive 
weeks. Esther did not submit to yield her place 
at the head of the table with a good grace, and 
finally said if she could not have her own seat 
the 'squire might look out for somebody else. 

When Julia discovered the cause of discon- 
tentment she begged her uncle to make no 
change, and resigned the head of the table to the 
faithful housekeeper. 

This gave great uneasiness to Sophy, who said 
she could " not see why them was such a pre^' 
digious difference made between her and Es- 
ther," and as Julia did not «hoose to invite her 
to the table, she announced her intentions of 
going to live at the tavern with her particular 
friend, Mrs. Peabody. John too, the footman in 
London, could not resist the homilies he con- 
tinually heard in the village on equality and free 
rights, and he informed Edward that he was 
going to set up a grocery store, and hoped for 
his custom. 

Edward seemed to have inherited many of 
the traits of his uncle's character, though he had 
been almost adventitiously selected as his heir ; 
be had his kindness and suavity of temper, his 
facility in confornring to all about him, and often 
to a degree that ceased to be wisdom. What- 
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ever aristoeratic notions he might have brought 
with him he soon laid wholly aside, and his in- 
variable motto was ^^ when we are with the Ro* 
mans we must do as the Romans do." His 
youthful partner had a higher tone of character. 
Born and educated in the midst of luxury, she 
bad yielded to its all powerful influence^ till cir- 
cumstances roused the activity of her mind. In 
the situation she was now placed, there was no 
blind or indolent conformity to events. She 
properly understood and estimated the sacriBces 
she was daily called to make, and she often pon- 
dered and doubted how far conformity was vir- 
tue or duty. *■ 

She had but little to diversify her life ; her 
library was limited, and even her husband's so- 
ciety became rare as he assumed the business 
of his uncle, who said his "best days were 
over, and he now wanted rest.'' There were 
boundaries to be 6xed, rents to be collected, 
land to be recovered from that race so well 
known as squatters. This occupied much of 
bis time usefully ; but when he informed Julia 
that he had been elected to the post Captain 
Peabody held as militia hero, when he returned 
late at night with his cheeks flushed, her heart 
died within her. As the representative of his 
uncle he was called the young ^ squire^ and they 
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were gradually obtaining by no very delicate 
flattery, an important influence upon his charac- 
ter. Though there were similar traits between 
the uncle and nephew ; their local situation was 
widely different. Mr. Smithson bad resorted to 
America with the purpose of obtaining a living. 
He was strikingly adapted to this purpose ; even 
the size of his hands and feet seemed made for 
a new country, tp root up stumps and explore 
bogs, and thickets. He had lived a life of la- 
bor and honest industry free frofn artiflcial wants. 
Esther's care and Esther's cooking had furnish- 
ed all the luxuries he requfred and Jiis tastes 
were too simple to lead hin\ into any eV^sses. 
Edward had come with luxurious habits formed, 
and Julia saw with terrpr that low dissipation 
was taking their place. 

Thus passed a year, Julia striving to be cheer- 
ful and resigned. She wrote constantly to her 
parents, and never suffered a repining expres- 
sion to escape her^ At length Edward began 
to talk of building, and actually drew a plan of 
a house something in the style of the tavern. 
His uncle, however, told him that be could not 
consent to separating himself from them, and to 
quit the place where he had lived thirty years was 
out of the question. ^^ Let the tree be felled," 
said he, ^^ where it has struck its roots." 
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A change of late had seemed to come over 
him, be sat silent and it was difficult to rouse 
bim, and in spite of Esther's care be grew more 
and more, feeble. Old age was making rapid 
inroads upon bis habits. Perhaps the cotiscious- 
ness that bis place was supplied by Edward at the 
Tillage, made him indifferent about his attend- 
ance there. His step became infirm, his appe- 
tite failed and he dozed for hours in his arm- 
chair. As Julia observed Esther's watchful 
care and sometimes saw a tear start into her eye, 
the idea occurred to her that a more tender inter- 
est had arisen in the spinster's heart than what 
a mere housekeepec might be expected to feel. 
This idea was confirmed by after observations, 
and the young English woman honored the deli- 
cacy which had prevented her ever speaking of 
it. Her time no longer hung heavy on her 
hands. While Esther was engaged in household 
matters she took her station by his side, read 
the newspaper through to him ; for on this sub- 
ject he was tenacious, seeming to think, accord- 
ing to his habits of economy, that it was a waste 
not to read all that was paid for ; filled his pipe 
for him as occasion required, and did what Es- 
ther could not do, wrote now and then business 
orders or signed a receipt, for he said his fingers 
had grown rheumatic and be was never much 
used to writing. 
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It would have been a fine study for a painter 
to have seen the young and the old thus side by 
side. The aged back- woodsman with his hoary 
locks, his coarse garb and his long pipe, and 
Julia in the elegant costume of fashionable life, 
blooming in youth and loveliness, bending over 
him, and reading in a soft musical voice even 
the'very advertisements of the newspaper, and 
sometimes patiently repeating a sentence when 
questioned, or laying aside the paper to knock 
the ashes from his pipe or 611 it anew with to- 
bacco, which was to come back in volumes of 
smoke into ber own fair face. 

It is difficult to estimate the weight of such 
sacrifices ; we often think it an exertion to read 
aloud when called upon by those who can appre- 
ciate some work of literary excellence. But the 
newspaper of Smithson was all unlike those of 
modern date, the " New World," &c., with its 
volumes of interesting tales selected with taste 
and discrimination. The Smithson paper con- 
tained only political intelligence, shocking casu- 
alties, and numerous advertisements, with a ditty 
in the poet's corner, printed on coarse paper 
with a type that often puzzled the bright eyes of 
the reader. Often too she found he was soothed 
by the sound of her voice rather than any com- 
prehension of the matter. Still however, she 
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proceeded, lest by stopping she might awaken 
him from a refreshing nap* 

Nor did she read id vain, every effort of self- 
denial, every disinterested exertion returns in 
tenfold blessings. There are those who feel that 
the society of the aged is a burden, who grudge 
ingly administer to them — who think much of 
being obliged to speak ih a louder tone — \ind 
who conduct as if it were the duty of the old 
to make way for the young. Do they never 
expect that period to arrive to themselves ? It 
will surely come to some of them, and bitter 
will be their recollections. Reverence for the 
aged is one of the most important lessons to be 
inculcated in youth. It is smoothing a pillow 
too apt to be thorny ; it is laying up for oneself 
a good report with those wjio will shortly be 
called to render it at the bar of God. 

It was during one of these patient readings 
that Mr. Smithson suddenly roused up and said> 
" Julia, my dear, I wish you would lay aside the 
paper, I want to talk with you. I have been 
thinking that poor Esther is not provided for in 
my will, but you and Edward will take care of 
her." 

" Certainly, uncle, b^t why leave her depen- 
dent on any one, why not let her have the plea- 
sure and comfort, should she outlive you, of 
knowing that you thought of her." 
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" You are right dear," said he, " I always 
meant to provide for her, she has been a faith- 
ful friend." 

^^ I am sure she has," replied Julia earnestly, 
^^ indeed uncle I am convinced that she is most 
tenderly attached to you." 

She had no particular meaning in these words, 
but the old gentleman seemed to think other- 
wise, for he looked earnestly at her, and then 
added, in a low voice, ^^ It is better as it is. 
But tell me, dear," said he, after a pause; 
" what had I best do for her ? " 

Thus urged, Julia suggested that the house 
she had lived in would be more pleasant and 
natural to her than any other, and, with an an- 
nuity, that she might be made independent for 
life. 

Her uncle now spoke with a degree of confi- 
dence, and Julia saw that he had wisely avoided 
all particular demonstrations of regard from Es- 
ther. 

" It was better for her, better for me," said 
he. "We have travelled on together nearly 
thirty years, and we shall part friends." 

Julia was struck with the delicacy of the good 
old man. He had treated Esth^ with uniform 
kindness, but repressed all advances of a more 
tender nature. 
9 
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" Well, dear uncle," said she, " let us at once 
secure to her the home of her youth ; she has 
earned it." 

Mr. Smithson seemed gratiBed with this ar- 
rangement, and Julia would not rest till the 
deed was executed and signed. That evening 
he was lighter hearted than usual ; talked of the 
blessings he had enjoyed, and even hinted that 
he once came near being married ; but he said 
" it failed, and it was all for the best. Young 
people were apt to think they must have every 
thing their own way ; but if they ever lived to 
be as old as he was, they would see that God's 
way was the best." 

*f Uncle," said Julia, " I should think your 
life had been a very happy one ; you have done 
good to all around you." 

" If I have tried," said he, " God will accept 
the sincere purpose. There is often that within 
which no man sees, — only he alone. It is all 
well." 

Esther came into the room before he had fin* 
ished his sentence, and Edward soon joined the 
little group. 

" You have got in excellent wife, nephew," 
said the uncle, taking Julia's little hand in his ; 
" I don't fcare whether she was bom in old 
England or new. May God bless her and you 
too." 
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" What a nice frame of mind the 'squire seems 
to be in ! " said Esther ; " should n't you like 
to send for parson Hood to come and talk to 
you ? " added she, addressing him. 

"No, Esther," he replied; "he has often 
tried to make me understand some things, but 
my head was never the clearest. There is only 
one thing that I understand, and that is, that all 
is just ^ it ought to be, and ordered by our 
heavenly Father, and that we shall see, in an- 
other life, why ve had our crosses here ; and I 
have some how or other a notion that the more 
we have here, the fewer we shall have hereafter." 

" That 's as we bear 'em," said Esther. 

" You are right," replied the old gentleman. 

" You have had but precious few crosses," 
said she ; " I don't remember any since that 
summer when your hay was all spoilt, and you 
bore it like a saint." 

" It don't require much strength, Esther, to 
bear such crosses as that. God has been good 
to me through my whole life, and I am sure 
he will not forsake me to the end." 

" Yes," said Esther, " he has ghren you house 
and lands, and every thing heart can desire." 

" Not every thing," said the old man, solemn- 
ly ; " but he has given me as much as was good 
for me, and more than I deserved." 
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" Yes," replied Esther, " I know that ; you 
did n't deserve nothing ; we have all gone out, 
as parson Hood says, every one of us ; there is 
no good thing in us ; we have only to trust to 
the mercy of God.'' 

*' It b all my trust," said he, fervently clasp- 
ing his hands ; " that mercy which he has prom- 
ised through his son Jesus Christ, — and I bless 
him for what he has given and for what he has 
denied." 

The housekeeper had hitherto maintained the 
whole conversation. Julia had remained silent 
because her heart was melted with tenderness 
towards her uncle, and as she sat by him hold- 
ing his hand, she involuntarily pressed it. How 
does the language of sympathy call forth kindred 
sensations ! He who had not spoken of the 
subject nearest his heart for thirty-6ve years, 
now freely poured forth his emotions, and spoke 
of bis first and only love. ^' She was a sweet, 
gentle creature like yourself," said he, ^' and all 
unworthy of her as I was, she loved me, and 
would have left her own pleasant home in Eng- 
land and come with me to the wilderness. We 
neither of us knew what that meant ; we thought 
only of the garden of Eden, before sin brought 
sorrow. God spared her the hardships of a new 
settlement^ and me the agony of believing that 
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an early death was occasioDed by them. She 
was gradually declining for some months, and 
finally died in her father's bouse, surrounded by 
friends, and almost in my arms. When I came 
here and experienced the hardships she would 
have endured, the severity of climate in a log- 
house, the want even of the necessaries of life, 
I ceased to grieve. Ah, ray dear, you can poor- 
ly imagine, from what you see now, what her 
lot would have been. God has made the wil- 
derness to blossom like the rose-tree." 

Poor Julia sighed, and inwardly prayed that 
God would give ^er a grateful and contented 
heart. She observed that he seemed weary, 
and saidj^ ^* we had better not remain any longer ; 
good night, dear uncle," said she, tenderly em- 
bracing him. Edward, too, pressed his hand, 
and said affectionate things. 

When they were gone, Esther drew near and 
took Julia's seat. " I never knew befi)re," said 
she, " that you was crossed in love." The 
'squire was silent. " Most all of us," said she, 
rimpering, "are sometime or other — " The 
'squire still maintained his silence. " I am sure 
my whole life has been one cross, and you must 
have seen it; most every body in the village 
did, and said they wondered that " . . . . She 
stopped, for what woman does not hesitate at 
an unsolicited avowal. 
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The 'squire seemed uneasy, and moved a little 
further off. At length he said, ^' That was a 
very good observation of yours, Esther, that you 
made when my niece was here/' 

^' Which one of mine ? " said she, again sim- 
pering. 

" The one about the crosses. You said they 
did us good according to the manner in which 
we bore them." 

" I always say so," replied she consequen- 
tially. 

" I am afraid," said he, " I have sometimes 
been impatient under mine." 

" I am sure," replied she, " you was as pa- 
tient as Job when the hay was all spoilt." 

^' I am afraid, Esther," resumed he, after a 
few moments' silence, " that 1 have not always 
received your attentions as kindly as I ought ; 
that I have sometimes spoken harshly to you." 

" If you did," said Esther, " I never minded 
it a fig." 

" You will find, after my death, that I have 
been grateful to you and remembered you. We 
must forget and forgive." 

" I am sure," said the housekeeper, " I can't 
do either. As to forgiving, I have nothing to 
forgive ; and as to forgetting, if I was to live a 
thousand years I never, never should forget ! " 
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There was a pathos in her voice that moved 
him. The emotions of the ^squire might have 
been critical at another period, for the true and 
confiding tenderness of a woman elevates and 
refines her character. Esther brought back to 
him the recollections of his youth — the Eden 
he had planned. It was momentary. 

" I hope," said he, " that I have injured no- 
body ; that I am at peace with all the world." 

" If you a'nt," said Esther, relapsing into her 
usual character, "it is their fault, not yours; 
for there never was a kinder-hearted man upon 
the face of the earth." 

" Good night," said he ; " are all my things 
ready?" 

" Every thing," she replied, " and you had 
better go right to bed and not stop to pray, you 
have talked so much ; you can say the Lord's 
prayer^ if you have a mind to." 

" Esther," said he, with energy, " if we do 
not move our lips, if we do not utter a syllable, 
God hears us. Good night." Esther responded 
the good night and left him. 

He went immediately to bed ; the repose that 
followed was calm, tranquil and deep* In the 
morning, the sound of death went forth. He 
had expired in the night. Esther slept in the 
next room. She protested, with bitter wailing, 
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that " he must have dropped away like an in- 
fant) or she should have heard him/' 

Julia pressed her lips to his cold cheek and 
wept. " How strange," said she,^ " was the 
parting scene of last evening. He heard a 
voice we could not hear ! '^ 

The funeral took place. The ^squire was 
generally beloved, and there were sad faces and 
mournful expressions, but Julia's and Esther's 
were in unison with their sorrowful hearts. Julia 
loved him like a daughter, and Esther with a 
woman's love, that, for thirty years, had admit- 
ted no rival feeling. 

The will was opened and read. All was left 
to Edward, with a proviso, that Esther should 
make her arrangements according to her own de- 
sire, and a certain annuity be allotted to her. 
The attorney who read it stopped ; he looked 
first at Edward, then at Julia, with a peculiar 
expression. At length he spoke. 

" The will is good for nothing," said he^; "it 
has never been signed ! AH the relations must 
come in for an equal share of the estate." 

" Poor Esther," exclajmed somebody present ; 
" then she is thrown on the wide world after all 
her services." 

" I have another paper," said Julia, " to pro- 
duce;" and she went for it. Many present 
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cast expressive glances at each other. "She 
has taken good care of herself," said another. 

Julia returned, with her face radiant with be* 
nevolence, and handed the paper to the attor- 
ney. It was a deed, giving the house, furniture, 
&c. to Esther, with an adequate annuity during 
her life. 

"This is properly signed and witnessed," 
said the attorney ; " there is no disputing this." 

Never was there a principality blest with so 
much cheerfulness. Even Edward grew recon- 
ciled when he witnessed the delight of Julia, 
and thought of the comforts of home. Mr. 
Smithson had undoubtedly put away his will 
and forgotten to sign it. 

All preparations were made for their return. 
She offered Sophy the privilege of going back 
with her, but the chamber-maid came to the 
conclusion that she had rather be a lady in 
America than a chamber-maid in England. 

In little more than a year after their arrival 
in America, Julia was restored to the arms of 
her parents. Many condolences were offered 
her on her loss of fortune. But she saw, in 
Edward's return to the restraints and good hab- 
its of his youth, that her prayers were accom- 
plished in the way she least expected, and te- 
joiced that he was removed from the tempta- 
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tions and society for which his virtue was too 
faint. She still clung to him with the ardor of 
first afiection. The circumstances of indulgence 
and education, which had enfeebled her own 
mind, had lost their power, and she became the 
watchful guardian of her husband's happiness. 
In after years, as Julia looked round upon 
her little family, which, after her return, bad 
sprung up like " olive plants,'' and strove to se- 
cure them from the effects of indolence and ex- 
cessive indulgence, she exclaimed, " I gained 
more in America than a township. The year I 
passed there was the best part of my education." 
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Among the stupendous rocks which border the 
North river, was a small hut. The rocks rise 
one above another, many hundred feet from the 
water, and the hut was placed quite near the 
edge of it ; to this little dwelling, there was no 
access, but by boats, and the only inhabitants 
were an old man and his grand-daughter. His 
wealth consisted in his hut, a small boat, fishing 
tackle and nets. By the sale of his shad at the 
nearest market, which was about seven miles, 
he contrived to furnish himself with the neces- 
saries of life, and lay in a store for the winter. 
As for the summer, it passed rapidly away. 
Elizabeth was often alone, from the rising to 
the setting sun ; but she was as gay as a lark, 
and would skip from rock to rock, like a moun- 
tain deer. She had sown flower seeds in the 
crevices of many of the rocks where the earth 
had collected, and trained woodbines and nas- 
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turtians over their Tugged sides. She never 
felt solitary^ till the hour came in which her 
grandfather was accustomed to return ; then 
she would seat herself near the landing place, 
and listen for the sound of his oars. Those 
children who have many sources of happiness, 
cannot easily imagine with what delight this 
little girl looked forward to her only one ; how 
she clung about her grandfather's neck, when 
he reached the shore, and put her Httle hands 
in his pockets, to find a cake, or, perhaps, an 
apple, which he usually brought her, after a 
)(vhole day's absence. Elizabeth's solitary meal, 
was a slice of brown bread and cheese ; but 
when her grandfather returned, eggs, milk, and 
broiled fish, were the luxuries of their supper. 
In fine weather in summer, their table was a 
large flat rock before the door, which Elizabeth 
kept in very nice order ; indeed, she had grown 
big enough to be quite useful ; she swept the 
hut, made the bed, for, it must be confessed, 
there was but one, and her grandfather had pro- 
mised her, when she was eleven, and she wanted 
bot a few months to it, she should broil his fish 
and boil his eggs. Though Elizabeth felt no 
regret, for advantages she had never known, she 
was realty to be pitied ; her grandfather had 
endeavored to supply *^e place of her parents, 
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but he could not teach her to read, to write, or 
to sew ; and the poor child was ignorant at ten, 
of what children who are properly instructed, 
know at six. 

One fine summer day, towards evening, Eli- 
zabeth climbed to the summit of one of the high- 
est rocks, which hung over the water in a most 
threatening manner ; just as she had reached 
the projecting point, a pleasure boat came in 
sight, every body in it was attracted by the 
dangerous situation of the little girl ; the dis- 
tance and height made her look much smaller 
than she really was, and as she fearlessly and 
unconsciously gazed at them, one of the ladies 
proposed putting ashore and acquainting the 
parents of the child, of its dangerous situation. 
Before the party could reach the hut, Elizabeth 
had descended from her eminence and stood 
near it, curiously eyeing them. 

*/ Little girl," said one of the ladies, " do 
you live here ? " " Yes." " Where are your 
parents ? " " They are dead, all but grand- 
father." " Who takes care of you ? " " He 
used to dress ine, but now I have grown hig 
enough to dress myself." " May we go into 
your house ? " " Tes." They now all pro- 
ceeded to the hut, except one young man, who, 
struck by the wildness of the scenery, seemed 

i 
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to be taking a sketch of the objects around ; 
Elizabeth crept softly behind him, and stood 
looking over his shoulder. When the party 
had examined the hut, which, to them, accus- 
tomed to the luxuries of life, hardly seemed 
habitable, the lady who had appeared so 
much interested for Elizabeth, said, '^Should 
you like to live with me ? " " Where do you 
live ? " " In a great house, like those you have 
seen when you have gone with your grandfather 
to sell his fish." "And shall he go too?" 
«0 noj" said the lady, smiling. "Then I 
wont." It grew late, and great as was their 
desire to see the fisherman, they thought it ne- 
cessary to depart, after having learnt that his 
name was John Farrington, and Arlington, the 
name of the town where he carried his fish. 

About two months after this little adventure, 
the lady, who had been particularly attracted 
by Elizabeth, was on a visit to a friend, who 
lived at Arlington ; she told the story of the 
girl and the hut, which so much excited the 
curiosity of Mrs. Fenton, a lady present, that 
she gave orders for inquiries to be made for John 
Farrington. He was soon brought to her. She 
began her interrogations. John's story was a 
simple one. " Elizabeth yns left an orphan at 
three years old ; he a^d his wife took their 
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grandchild home; since then, his wife had died, 
and now, there were only they two left ; but we 
are as happy as the day is long,'' continued he. 
" But surely," said Mrs. Fenton^ "you don't 
mean to let her remain with you?" "And 
why not ? " The lady now, with much benev- 
olence, endeavored to convince him of the in- 
justice he did the child, and offered to take her 
on trial, as a waiting girl. With much reluct- 
ance, John, at length, consented to bring her, 
and let her decide for herself. 

Mrs. Fenton was a widow lady, of large for- 
tune, with a whimsical cast of mind. She had 
no children, but abundance of relations, who 
paid her obsequious court ; among her connex- 
ions, it Was expected she would select her heir, 
but a new thought had occurred to her. The 
fisherman was the only being on whom Eliza- 
beth depended. He was advanced, and in the 
common course of nature, must soon leave her 
alone. "Now," thought Mrs. Fenton, "by 
adopting her, I shall become every thing to her ; 
and I don't see why I may not love her as well 
as if she were my own child." 

John brought Elizabeth at the appointed 
time ; her dress was of the coarsest kind, and 
a large straw hat quite covered her face. The 
little girl entered the . door and stood still 
10 
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" Come here, child," said Mrs. Fenton, encour- 
agingly ; but she did not move. " Lizzy," 
said her grandfather, ^^ this is the lady that 
wanted to see you ; " and he took her hand, 
and compelled her to move forward. Mrd« 
Fenton, good naturedly, untied her bonnet, 
parted the curls on her forehead, and perceived 
the tears were streaming from her eyes. " What 
are you crying for, my dear ? " said she, kindfy. 
The sobs of the poor child were audible, but 
she did not speak. " Why, the truth is," said 
John, " she thinks you want to get her away 
from me ; and Lizzy and I, do love each other, 
dearly." " O, my dear grandfather ! " said 
she, throwing her arms around him. John burst 
into tears, and began to cry as bitterly as the 
child. Nor did the eyes of Mrs. Fenton re- 
main dry ; for nature'^peaks to the heart. The 
lady now found, to her great surprise, neither 
of them could be persuaded to part with the 
other. Every inducement was offered to the 
child, in vain ; and to the grandfather, she 
even hinted, she might do something great for 
her, if she remained ; but John felt, nothing 
could console him for her loss. Mrs. Fenton, 
whose zeal increased with obstacles, proposed 
that John should leave the hut, and remove to 
Arlington ; but he had grown old, and clung 
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to bis rocky soil, and slie was compelled to give 
up her project. The fisherman and his darling 
retanied home, but with different feelings. 
Elizabeth was all life and gaiety, never had the 
db§fects about her looked so pleasantly ; she visited 
her little patches of flowers, skipped from rock 
to rock, with a lighter step than usual, and when 
they sat down to supper, said, with* something 
like exultation, ^' I wish that fine lady could 
see us, now ! " 

But poor John's reflections had been led into 
a new train ; he just began to comprehend that 
there' were things Elizabeth ought to know, 
wfiieh he could not teach her ; this idea, how- 
ever,! did not distress him; but there was one 
image that constantly haunted his mind — it 
was himself— cold as the rock on which he 
leant, and his beloved child weeping over him, 
finrlom and solitary ! The next day he remained 
at hbrafe ; but the day after, went to Mrs. Fen- 
tOD, and entreated her to take the child. She 
consented ; and Elizabeth was again brought, 
but with a mind better prepared ; the fisherman 
had assured her it was necessary to her happi- 
ness, and Mrs. Fenton promised her she should 
see her grandfather every week. . She had been 
with her nearly three months, and Mrs. Fenton 
treated her like a child, rather than a domestic* 
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Her beauty plead powerfully in favor of adopt- 
ing her ; but something like conscience arraigned 
her motives, when her nieces and nephews rose 
to her view. 

In the meantime, Elizabeth pined for the 
freedom of the rocks and the fond caresses of 
her grandfather, with a fidelity which did honor 
to her heart. Every present she received, was 
reserved for him ; and she seldom had a new 
book presented to her, but she o^red it to him, 
though poor John was obliged to confess, he 
had never been taught to read ! ^< Do, dear 
grandfather, let me teach you," said she, " I 
can read quite well, now." " It is too late for 
me to begin," he would reply ; yet when the 
little girl spread her book open before him, he 
would patiently repeat after her, with evident 
delight at her learning. 

But John did not enjoy the promotion of his 
darling many months, he became sick; Mrs. 
Fenton provided him with a good nurse, and 
consented tliat Elizabeth should remain with 
him, till his health was restored. That period, 
however, never arrived, he languished a few 
days, and died without a struggle. 

Mrs. Fenton immediately took Elizabeth 
home, and for the first three or four weeks, felt 
an increased afiection for this little solitary be- 
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ing. She aDnounced her as ber adopted child, 
and changed her name to Eliza Fenton. But 
Iter's was a benevolence, a virtue, which re- 
quired constant excitement ; the calm and steady 
operations of duty and principle had for her no 
charms. 

Elizabeth's sorrow for the death of her grand- 
father, was like that of a child ; and had Mrs. 
Fenton treated her with judicious tenderness, 
she would have been richly rewarded, in the 
fond affection of a simple and uncorrupted heart ; 
but poor Elizabeth had become a dependant — 
a creature of bounty — and after the beauty of 
the child, and self-admiration for her own ro- 
mantic plans had lost their novelty, she began 
to regret she had been so hasty in her adoption, 
and, above all, in announcing it to the world. 
The innocent gaiety of the child, grew irksome ; 
and though she had, at first, expatiated much 
on the delightful task of teaching the youthful 
mind, and determined to devote herself to her 
education ; she suffered her to run wild nearly 
two years, and then, happily for Elizabeth, pon- 
cluded to put her to a boarding-school. To 
one of these seminaries she was accordingly 
sent ; and hefe her character soon began to de- 
velop itself. Her capacity for acquiring was 
unrivaled. She« was open and generous in her 
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feelings^ and had a femarktUe integrity and up^ 
Dghtness . of mind ; but there was a dark side. 
She was overbearing, and discovered a haughty 
independence of mind which ill fitted her for 
patronage. 

When Elizabeth first went to the school, Mrs. 
Fenton determined to write her a letter every 
week. She used her pen with considerable 
ease, and was charmed with the field which 
ofifered for the exercise of this talent. Indeed, 
she secretly looked forward to the time when 
these letters might be raided with Madame de 
Sevign^'s to her daughter, though she did not 
mean to prohibit their being readdurbg herlife-^ 
time in select literary circles. True, Elizabeth 
had not learnt to write or even read writing ; but 
Mrs. Bard, her school-mistress, was to read 
them to her. Scarcely had three days elapsed 
when the first one arrived. Elizabeth was 
called, the seal broken, and the lecture com^ 
menced : — 

" Child of my adoption I 

" Impressed with -a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility I have undertaken, — a sense which 
often presses heavily on my heart and causes 
roy eyes to overflow, — I take my pen to ad- 
dress to you a few maternal lin^. Believe me, 
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my love, I feel the tenderest affection. Many 
and bitter have been your sorrows, but I trust 
they are past -^ the welkin clears — the clouds 
have dispersed, and the sun of my Eliza has 
arisen. O, may it sweetly illumine my future 
life ! " 

Mrs. Bard stopt. " Miss Fenton, you are 
not attending; what have you got in your 
hand ? " She unclosed it, and a large By^ glad 
of its liberty, darted away. The supper-bell 
rang. "O, madam, may I not hear the rest 
another time?" Mrs. Bard consented; but 
happening to cast her eye forward, said, " here 
is something about your grandfather and the 
hut" Elizabeth had reached the door, but she 
quickly turned back. " Dear Mrs. Bard, what 
is it ? O read it to me." In a moment her eyes 
were filled with tears. " He is dead," said she, 
*^ and nothing can bring him back ! " " Go to 
your supper, my dear," said Mrs. B. kindly ; 
and, with a slow and pensive step, she with- 
drew. 

Mrs. Bard looked over the letter, and felt 
well convinced it was giving herself useless 
trouble to read it to the child, as there was 
scarcely a sentence within her comprehension. 
" Such a letter as this every week ! " «affl she, 
sighing. But ty^d she been better^ ac<}Qainted 
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with Mrs. Fenton, her anxiety would havQ 
ceased. Two only came ; and, after a few 
weeks, a third, announcing her intention of go- 
ing to Europe^ to pass a year or two for her 
health. 

One^year had passed away, and Elizabeth 
continued to increase in stature and intellect. 
As there were no restrictions as to expense in 
her edacation, and she was understood to be the 
adopted child of a wealthy lady, she enjoyed 
every advantage the school could bestow. It 
was as well suited to instruct in elegant and 
showy accomplishments as post boarding- 
schools, but the culture of the heart seldom 
comes under a plan of temporary tuition. Hu- 
mility, self-control and christian gentleness are 
rarely taught at these seminaries ; for how is it 
possible that one instructress can instil into the 
minds of thirty or forty young ladies those prin- 
ciples and virtues which the whole life of a ju- 
dicious mother is too short to inculcate, and 
whose gradual influence can only, by slow de- 
grees, incorporate them in the character. Much 
did poor Elizabeth want the vigilant watchful- 
ness of a mother to subdue that haughty and 
overbearing temper her present situation was 
calculated to foster. A lady of noted memory, 
Mary Woolstonecraft, asserts, ithat intellect will 
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always govern ^ and this is undoubtedly true 
where the. contest exists only between intellect. 
Yet how often do we see a mild and timid spirit 
subjugated by weak and tyrannical tempers. 
Among children, however, where all is fair play, 
this observation is perfectly just. All seemed 
disposed to quietly yield to the active and over- 
bearing spirit of Elizabeth, and the fisherman's 
grand-daughter exercised complete sway over 
her young companions. She now often wrote 
to Mrs, Fenton, but always in a stiff, formal 
style. Her letters, inspected by Mrs. Bard, and 
bearing evident marks of correction, certainly 
had no greisit tendency to increase affection on 
either side. Indeed, the warm attachment of 
Elizabeth's heart had never been directed 
towards this lady. Mrs. Fenton's kindness was 
every way so unlike her grandfather's, that she 
sometimes mistook it for severity ; and her ca- 
priaes alienated her almost as much as her real 
services attached her. 

One day, Mrs. Bard announced to the school 
that a young lady was expected of whom she 
had received the highest character, and who was 
to remain with her, rather as a guest. than a 
scholar, during the absence of her mother, which 
would probably be several months. The heart 
of Elizabeth palpitated, and she felt melancholy 
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presentiments that, in the new comer, she should 
find a ri^al. 

The' next day, Miss Wilmington came, and 
the first glance confirmed all Elizabeth's fears. 
There was a mingled sweetness and dignity in 
her countenance which rendered her appearance 
interesting. All but Elizabeth were eager to 
show kindness and attention to the young lady ; 
but she hung back in haughty silence. Her 
empire had been hitherto undisputed ; her little 
history of her grandfather and his hut was a con- 
stant source of amusement to the school ; and 
as no one opposed her wishes, she was amiable 
and obliging. But Miss Wilmington was older ; 
was a novelty, and particularly recommended 
by the governess. The new boarder, struck by 
the beauty and evident capacity of Elizabeth, 
and, as she was four years older, not suspecting 
she was viewed as a rival, nuide several ad- 
vances to her acquaintance, which were received 
in haughtjr silence. One day, Miss Wilmingtoa 
expressed her regret to Mrs. Bard, at Elizabeth's 
coldness of manner, and her own admiration of 
her beauty. This led to a recital of the little 
girl's history, and called forth all the sympathy 
of the young lady's benevolent heart. The 
same day, after the duties of the school were 
over, the children took their accustomed walk 
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in the garden. Miss Wilmtngton approached 
Elizabeth and said, with great sweetness, '^ If 
you have no companion engaged for your walk 
will you take me ? " She could not refuse, and 
they proceeded together, arm in arm. 

After some general remarks, Miss Wilmington 
said, ^' I am very happy in being sent here, 
during my mother's absence. I receive so much 
love and affection from these young ladies that 
they don't appear like strangers," " You had 
better not depend too much on that," replied 
Elizabeth, hastily ; " they were just as fond of 
me before you came." " I hope I have made 
no alteration in their feelings." "O, a new ri- 
val is always more attractive than an old one." 
Miss Wilmington withdrew her arm with sonae- 
tbing like contempt, but ^he checked the emor 
tion. " I am sorry," said she, " you are not 
disposed to feel- kindly towards me. Good 
night." 

. Elizabeth, left alome, felt humbled and 
ashamed. The nature of her own sensations 
rose full to her mind, and, at that moment, a 
tender and watchful mother might have struck 
at the root. We are not apt, however, to feel 
any kindling of affection towards those who, 
however involuntarily, make us dissatisfied with 
ourselves; and Miss Wilmington became still 
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more disagreeable to her. Her schoolmates, on 
the other hand, seemed to vie with each other 
in attentions to this redoubtable rival. Her 
sweetness daily won upon them ; and whenever 
they sought Elizabeth as formerly, she received 
them with so much pique and petulance that she 
was quickly left to exercise her caprices alone. 
Mrs. Bard at length observed her sullen gloom ; 
that she, who was once the centre of attraction, 
now usually walked and sat by herself. " What 
is the meaning of it ? " said she to a group of 
little giris, that had clustered round Miss Wil- 
mington. "Why, the truth is," said one of 
them, " she don^t love us because we have gone 
over to Miss Wilmington." Mrs. Bard now 
learnt with surprise that, even in this little com- 
munity, the spirit of party prevailed. " Poor 
child," said she, " I fear she will hajre much to 
suffer with this proud ambitious spirit. If Mrs. 
Fenton is not much mbrepresented she will pay 
dear for her patronage." " I really wish I could 
make her love me," said Miss Wilmington. 
" Your present fault, my dear," said Mrs. Bard, 
" seems to be, exciting too much love in others." 
Soon after this conversation. Miss Wilmington 
said to Mrs. Bard, " as it is your birth-day next 
week, may we not have a little fete in the sum- 
mer-house, and will you honor us with your 
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presence ? I make the re^quest in the name of 
all the young ladies." Mrs. Bard gave a cor- 
dial assent. Every moment for recreation was 
now given to preparations. Elizabeth, whose 
taste and ingenuity were acknowledged, was 
again courted, and again resumed her empire ; 
while Miss Wilmington, now quite in the back- 
ground, contented herself with now and then 
giving a word of advice, and supplying, from 
her own purse, most of the materials. 

When the birth-day ^arrived, all was complet- 
ed. Nothing could be prettier than the decora- 
tions of the pavilion. Wreathes of flowers, 
both natural and artificial, were hung round ; and 
various paintings, done by the little artists pres- 
ent, gave a lively and not inelegant appearance 
to the whole. But one panel was left, for the 
picture of Mrs. Bard ; yet, alas ! where should 
they procure it ? Not one existed, to their 
knowledge ; and neither of the little artists, not 
even Elizabeth herself, who had made wonderful 
progress in drawing, dared undertake it. Fi- 
nally, it was determined that some lines of poet- 
ry, in honor of the lady, should supply its place. 
And here the talents of Elizabeth were again in 
requisition, for she was the only poet in the 
school. After much erasement and criticism, 
the following lines were suspended against the 
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wall ID a little gilt frame and neatly writ- 
ten; — 

With grateful hearts we hither bring 
The earl J bloMoms of the spring, 

In brightest hues array 'd ; 
But in our breasts we garlands make 
Of gifts more lasting for your sake, 

, Of -flowers that never fade . 

Friendship and gratitude are there. 
And plants that living virtues bear. 

That owe their growth to you. 
Yet may this fading wreath impart 
An emblem precious to your heart. 

Of love and friendship true. * 

As soon as Mrs. Bard was supposed tb have 
read these lines, a wreath was to be let down 
from among the. flowers. All was arranged ; 
a table, with cakes, creams, fruits, &c. tastefully 
ornamented. Never was there a happier heart 
than Elizabeth's. It was her work; all admired 
it ; and even Miss Wilmington, her rival, could 
not help acknowledging it looked beautifully. 

The hour came, and the young ladies began 
to collect. Elizabeth was the last, for she felt 
an agitation that retarded her arrival. At 
length, however, she appeared ; and, as she 
entered, turned her eyes upon the arrangements 
of the pavilion ; but what was her indignation 
when she beheld her verses taken away, and a 
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green curtain, which apparently concealed a 
picture, in it3 stead! This is owing to Miss 
Wilmington, thought she ; nobody else would 
have dared to do it. The entrance of Mrs. 
Bard prevented any expression of the resent- 
ment which was overflowing her heart, and had 
converted the exultation of the hour into mor- 
tification and bitterness. When Mrs. Bard 
reached the destmed spot, Elizabeth, to her 
great surprise, beheld the tablet, with her own 
verses, lowered. The beloved instructress read 
it with glistening eyes. Just as she had con- 
cluded, the wreath, too, met her view. " No, 
no,'' said she, smiling ; ^' roses do not become 
grey hairs ; place it on the head of the most 
deserving, and let her be queen of the day.'* 
Every eye turned on Miss Wilmington, and the 
services of poor Elizabeth were quite forgotten. 
" Place it on that head,'* said the young lady, 
as they approached her, ^^ where you think it 
will give me most pleasure." They looked 
round ; the flaxen locks of Elizabeth met their 
view. They gently led her to the wreath, and 
it fell on her head. At the same moment the 
green curtain was drawn back, and displayed 
her grandfather's hut, with the rocks and scen- 
ery round it. It was executed in a coarse but 
striking manner. <<Miss Wilmington put it 
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there/' exclaimed several voices; "she loves 
you dearly ! " Elizabeth spoke not, but she 
burst into tears, threw herself at Miss Wilming- 
ton's feet, and, regardless of her crown of roses^ 
buried her head in her lap. 

From this moment the rivalship of Elizabeth 
ended. No subject ever paid more affectionate 
or willing homage than she rendered to Miss 
Wilmington. This young lady, with a judg- 
ment far surpassing her years, strove to mode- 
rate the ardor of Elizabeth's feelings, and instil 
into her mind the excellent principles her own 
had imbibed. She saw what was good and 
commendable in her character, and loved her 
with the tenderest affection. It was impossible 
that a mind, so acute and feeling as Elizabeth's, 
should not improve under the influence of such 
a friend, and Mrs. Bard saw with pleasure her 
increasing love and respect. 

But the time was now expired of Miss Wil- 
mington's stay, and with many tears and many 
promises to write often, they parted. Elizabeth 
loved her with an ardor only surpassed by what 
she felt for the memory of her grandfather. 
She had loved him when she had nothing else 
to love, and she still clung to the endearing 
recollection of his kindness with a pertinacity 
nothing could remove. As her own mind ex- 
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panded, she bad adorned his with a refinement 
it never knew. Miss Wilmington was now a 
living object for that sentimental affection she 
had spent on his memory, and these two im- 
pressions engrossed her heart. 

The evening of the day on which her 
friend left her, she took up her pen to write to 
her ; " it will please her better, however," said 
she, " if I write my mother^ Mrs, FentoUy and 
so I will." She began 

"Mt dear mother,— 

" I wish you could know Miss Wilmington ; 
I jam sure you would like her if you did, for 
she is a young lady of large fortune;" she 
stopped, read over the sentence, and an innate 
sense of propriety, led her to draw her pen over 
the for. " She feels as I do, how kind you have 
been to me ; indeed, I think she feels it more. 
For I cannot, even now^ help regretting my be-» 
loved grandfather and the hut among the rocks. 
O, if you knew, how happy we were, till you 
took me from him ! I believe it was the cause 
of his death, and that is one of the reasons, I 
think, that I don't feel so grateful as my dear 
Miss Wilmington says I ought ; " again she 
stopped, and read over her letter, erased and 
wrote again* " It will not answer," thought 
11 
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she, ^^ I will begin a new one. Bqt I really 
think, I had better write to Miss Wilmington, 
to-night, because I am in the humor of it, and 
perhaps I shall not be, to-morrow/' Accord- 
ingly one was begun, and went glibly on. She 
related ingenuously, her attempts to write Jto 
Mrs. Fenton, and how uncouth had been her 
eflforts. A part of Miss Wilmington's reply, 
perhaps is worth inserting. 

*' You say if you ' do not love Mrs. Fenton, 
how can you help it.' As soon as I was old 
enough to reflect or reason, my excellent mother 
taught me to investigate my own heart. She 
made me begin with the rooming and try to re- 
collect how I had felt and how acted through the 
day, and believe me it was one of the pleasant- 
est hours I passed, for it called forth so many 
amusing observations, and sometimes entertain- 
ing stories that I looked forward to if with pleas- 
ure. This method has now become a habit 
with me, and if you knew how often it }ias pre- 
vented my saying * I cannot help it,' I am sure 
you would adopt it. Look back upon the first 
kindness you received from Mrs. Fenton and 
think how uncommon it was ! reflect too upon 
what your situation would probably have been 
without her protection when your grandfather 
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died. You complain of her caprice^ of her in- 
4elicat9 reproaches, and are you sure no ill tern* 
per, no perverseness of your own occasioned 
tbefn ? My dear Elizabeth I would not unne* 
necessarily injure your feeling, but remember 
when we first met your aversion to me, yet you 
fclAve since thought it unjust. Is the present 
kindness of this lady nothing ? Do you not feel 
gratitude for the advantages you continually en- 
j^y ? Even if you recollect faults in your bene-' 
ftctress, which perhaps are only those that be* 
long to human nature, do not suffer your mind 
to dwell on them — think of her virtues and 
good qualities, and above all of her liberality to 
you — never speak of any defects you may re* 
member or observe, for by allowing ourselves to 
dwell upon the faults of others they become 
magnified to our own minds." 

Such were the letters of Miss Wilmington, a 
young ladjr whose heart bad been cultivated by 
the best gf mothers, and happy was it for EIiz-> 
abeth that she bad engaged the affection of so 
judicious a friend. She began to reason and 
reflect, to make use of hec own powers of judg* 
ment, and study her own character ; the result 
was a much greater poction of humility than she 
had hitherto possessed. Some of those imperi 
fections which had been so repulsive to her in 
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Mrs. Fenton, she found spriogiDg up in her own - 
heart. She no longer dwelt on the petulance or 
caprice she had endured in the two years passed 
with her, but began to cultivate a respect and 
tenderness for her, which had not naturally arisen 
in her ardent and independent mind; she deter- 
mined when she returned to Mrs.. Fen ton to de- 
vote herself to her comfort and service. Nor 
was it long before her sincerity was put to the 
proof. A letter arrived informing Mrs. Bard 
that Mrs. Fenton had returned and fixed her 
residence in the city with a summons for Eliza- 
beth. 

With a beating and agitated heart she first 
met her benefactress* She was no longer t 
thoughtless, wild, little girl; four years had 
elapsed and she now appeared before her with 
a mind deeply impressed with her kindness and 
alive to all the peculiarities of her situation. 
Mrs. Fenton had a large circle of fciends col-* 
lected — it would have been as kind, and rather 
more proper to have received her alone ; but the 
servant had orders to bring her into the drawing 
room, for the truth was, this lady lived and acted 
for effect and nothing delighted her like being 
the Jirst performer on the stage of life* 

^^ My child ! " said she, opening and extending 
her arms; Elizabeth, softened and penetrated 
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by this unexpected reception, rushed into them 
and sobbed upon her bosom. After some mo- 
ments Mrs. Fenton turned to her guests, " I am 
sure," said she, " I need not apologize for the 
sensibility of my heart ; this is the child of iny 
adoption and particularly dear to me from being 
destitute and an orphanJ' 

Perhaps something like pride might mingle 
with the burning blushes that dried the tears of 
the destitute orphan, but she retreated and pla- 
ced herself in a vacant chair. Happily for her- 
self she was unconscious of the observation 
which pursued her ; her story was known to at 
least half of the company, and the other half 
were rapidly learning it. As to Mrs. Fenton 
she was all urbanity, all sweetness ; the scene 
had more than answered her expectations ; ad- 
miration was her reigning passion, and now every 
one seemed disposed to pay their tribute ; the 
sound of disinterestedness, of benevolence, met 
her ear from every quarter ; perhaps had she 
beard all, her self complacency might have been 
diminished ; some attached romantic folly to the 
sentence, and those who knew her best pitied 
the poor child ! But self-love is blind. Mrs. 
Fenton felt like a heroine and saw the feelings 
of ethers through the medium of her own. 

Both the lady patron and protege however, 
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soon ceased to excite the attention of the com- 
pany ; cards, music, &c., succeeded, and Eliza- 
beth, fatigued from her day's journey, obtained 
permission to retire. The reception and ten- 
derness of Mrs. Fenton bad^ soixened her heart, 
and though she perceived the sume disregard to 
her feelings as formerly, yet *he began now to 
conceive, that it arose from a defect of tlelicacj 
Und comprehension for which th^ lady was 
hardly accountable. The next morning she 
poured forth her warm and artless thanks. Mrs. 
f^enton received them with much complacency, 
and Elizabeth said from impulse, quite as much, 
or even more than she had intended to say, from 
a sense of propriety. Several days passed and 
nothing •ccurred to renew her early impressions ; 
but now the excitement began to wear away 
and Mrs. Fenton grew languid and listless. 
^^ Wbo is this Miss Wilmington," said she, " that 
you are always writing to ? " " Have you for- 
gotten ? I wrote you all about her." " O, true, 
I remember, a most romantic story of a wreath 
and a picture ; well, for my part I have no taste 
for romance ; is she anybody ? " 

When Elizabeth first came from her school 
this phrase would have been unintelligible, but 
by attending to fashionable phra^e6logy she Ivas 
qualified to reply. " O yes, she is an only child, 
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tod heiress to a large fortune. But those art 
her least reoommefldationis ; she is so amiable^ 
80 sensible, so uniform in her temper." She 
stopped, for she felt afraid she was growing per^ 
fonal. ^' Go on, I suppose there b nobody like 
her." " 1 do love her very much." " And pray 
what has she dono," retorted Mrs. Fenton sharp* 
ly, " to secure so much love ? " " When I first 
knew her I was proud and perverse." " That I 
can Bear witness to," said Mrs. Fenton. Eliza- 
beth's ingenuous confessions were arrested. " Sq," 
continued the lady, ''I suppose she has cured 
you of all these faults, and you have become as 
amiable, as sensible and as good tempered as 
the immaculate Miss Wilmington. But let me 
tell you, it is not the best proof of your im- 
provement to forsake a friend to whom yoy owe 
every thing. I don't wish lo accuse you of in- 
^jpUitude ; mine was disinterested benevolence, 
and in this world I know virtue must be its own 
reward." ^^ Indeed, madam, I am' not ungrate- 
ful ; I hope I shall be able to prove to you that 
I am not." "I wonder how; perhaps your 
new friend has a brother, or cousin, tbat is to 
place you in an elevated situation, and enable 
you to return me the patronage I have lavished 
on y(w." " No, madam, she has no brother or 
cousin that 1 know of; nor have I any expeo* 
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tation of ever being in a situation (o become a 
patroness, if I should^ however, what I at this 
moment experience, will be a lesson to me." 
Mrs; Fenton did not fully comprehend her 
meaning ; but she saw by her air and manner, 
that a sarcasm was intended. "Go to your 
own room," said she. Elizabeth obeyed ; all 
the haughty and vindictive passions of her mind 
were roused. ** It is too much, loo much ! " 
idle exchtiroed. " I had rather beg my bread, 
rather starve, than endure all this ! " But pas* 
sion soon exhausts itself; she begad to. grow 
oalm ; she even thought herself a little to blame. 
** I knew," thought she, " it would exasperate 
Mrs. Fenton, to praise any one for virtues she 
did not possess ; and though it is a weakness, I 
am bound not to call it forth ; find then what 
irritation I felt, what resentment ; she is wrong, 
and I am still more so ! She suffers more ttattf 
Others, from her unhappy disposition ; and how 
kind she was to my dear grandfather. I will 
do all 1 can to keep her pleasant and cheerful." 
Full of this determination, she dried her tears, 
took her work and returned to the room where 
Mrs. Fenton was sitting; but, unfortunately, 
during her absence, Henry Carleton^ a nephew 
of this lady's, had entered, and her return was 
attributed, by her suspicious benefactress, to 
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tbra account ; she considered it an un{)ardona- 
ble impertinence, and felt augmented ill-humor. 

The sweetness of Mrs. Fenton's manner to- 
wards Elizabeth, by degrees, changed to acri- 
mony ; the bills for four years' expense, on her 
account, were heavy, and she quite forgot, that 
she was aa incumbrance of her own seeking. 
Then, again, the beauty of Elizabeth, and 
an involuntary consciousness she had of her 
talents^ rose to ber mind. " She may marry 
well," thought she, "and how much honor will 
my patroqage reflect on me ! " Sometimes, in 
the midst of these reflections, the subject en* 
tered, and all was harmony ; but poor Elizabeth 
had learnt, that one moment of good-h«fn6f, 
• was no security for another. -"I am but 
her puppet,*' ^frought she, " or rather the fiddle- 
on which she plays ! " 

Her letters to Miss Wilmington, were long, 
and undisguised ; they oiten spoke the bitter- 
ness of resentment, and discovered to this young 
lady, that she was a depressed dependant, rathefi 
than an adopted child. But she made no effort 
to change her situation, though her wishes were 
always indulged by her mother. "Should I 
persuade h^r to leave Mrs. Fenton," said she, 
" 1 most become her Patron, now I am her 
fiiendJ^ She still, however, continued to write 
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often ; and in one of Elizabeth's most depressed 
moments, the following letter arrived. 

" My mother and I talk 

continually of you ; and I often transmit her 
observations without giving credit ; let this in- 
formation be my apology, if 1 sometimes ad- 
ranee my opinions, or lecture you with too ma- 
tronly an air. It really appears to me, that you 
do not sufficietitly weigh the advantages of your 
situation ; you have a respectable and an hon- 
orable home, with valuable opportunities for 
cultivating your mind, and I acknowledge, pe- 
culiar ad vantage^, for improving your temper; 
nor are these last to be slighted, no ornament 
is so becoming as a meek and quiet spirit; 
you say, this is not natural to you ; endeavor 
then, to cultivate it, bear with Mrs. Kenton's 
infirmities, and convert her caprices into bless- 
ings. It has pleased God to place his creatures 
in various situations, but all fill their niche in 
creation. Your dear grandfather's (with rever- 
ence I speak of him) was honorable, because 
well filled. You are the rightful inheritor of 
the freedom of his rocks ; but would you return 
to them again ? give up the acquisitions of your 
mind, for the privilege of doing as you please ? 
Would you go back to the darkness which sur- 
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rounded you, and which roust have continued, 
but for Mrs. Fenton's interposition ? Whatever 
her conduct may be now, it cannot cancel the 
obligations you owe her ; should she desert you 
tOHiiorrow, she still has given you the best of 
legacies, a good education, which will enable 
yov to support yourself." ... * 

" Blessed idea 1 " said Elizabeth, " I will no 
longer be the slave of Mrs. Feriton. ' A new 
world opens upon me. I may yet. be inde- 
pendent 1 ^ but one image ^ili attached itself to 
her mind ; it was that of Carleton, the nephew 
of Mrs. Fenton, and alipost the only being 
among her connections who had treated with 
friendship the p^trotnzed orphan ! What would 
be think, if I were to leave the protection of 
. his auQt ! 

There is a susceptibility to kindness in every 
heart ; and how strongly must it have operated 
on one so feeling, yet so forlorn,^ as Elizabeth's. 
In return for respectful attentions, and the coi]»* 
mon civilities of well-bred life, she had yielded 
her tenderest affection, and with that self-de- 
ception, which too often accompanies an unso- 
licited preference, converted every look and 
every ac^tion, into a decided proof of reciprocd 
mterest. 
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Carleton was a young roan that stood high 
in fi^shionable life, he had no expectations from 
Mrs. Fen ton, as his relation to her was on the 
side of her husband ; added to that, his father 
was a man of wealth ; it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising, that to him, his aunt was generally 
amiable ; yet his penetrating eye had discovered 
her foibles, and he often saw a depression in 
Elizabeth, that called forth his commiseration. 
Her secret, however remained with herself; 
and the strict watch she kept over her manners, 
gave her at times, rather the appearance of 
avoiding, than seeking his notice. Even to 
her beloved friend on this subject, she had pre- 
served uniform silence ; and now, when her mind 
was striving to recover its independence, she 
felt that she had not resolution to tear herself 
from her visionary hopes. How dangerous was 
her situation ! Love and patronage were unit- 
ing to destroy the freedom and energy of her 
mind. 

Mrs. Fenton had a strong passion for dress ; 
the same want of judgment that discovered it- 
self in more important concerns, often made her 
ridiculous in this respect. The ingenuity and 
taste of Elizabeth were most convenient to her, 
her needle-work and painting were in constant 
requisition ; but no sooner was any piece of 
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work begun, than she grew impatient for its 
conclusion ; some body e'se might come out 
with just such an article, and poor Elizabeth 
had no rest, till it was completed, and worn 
once or twice, when it was usually thrown 
aside. 

" Have you finished my cap ? " said she, to 
her one day. " No, madam, not quite, it is al- 
most done ; I shall finish it with a few hours' 
work." 

" O, dear, it might as well not be begun, for 
any good it will do me ! " " Did you want it 
for any particular occasion ? " " No matter, 
whether I did or not, as long as I can't have it." 
" If you had told me, you were in haste for it, 
it would have been ready." " 1 am not in the 
habit of asking or receiving favors ; I am going 
to dine at Mrs. Bleeker's to-morrow, and I 
heard she had just such a one ; she will come 
out with hers, and mine will be good for nothing, 
so don't trouble yourself to finish it." " When 
did you learn she had the pattern ? " ** This 
morning ; but don't go on with mine. I can't 
think of your dedicating so much time to me ; 
you, who have such a taste for learning, and 
wish to spend so much of your time in writing. 
Pray, when do you intend to publish your work. 
I take it, it is to be dedicated to the superlative 
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Bfiss WtlmingtoD." Elizabeth was silent. '^One 
little request, however," continued she, in the 
same ironical tone, '^ I must take the liberty to 
make, that you will give me the pleasure of 
your company to the theatre, to-morrow eve- 
ning." '^ 1 thank you, madam," said Elizabeth, 
" but I prefer staying at home." " To exer- 
cise your ill-humor, I suppose." " No, ma- 
dam, I prefer staying at home, that you may 
not exercise youi*s." 

Mrs. Fenton sat swelling with rage. " This 
insolence and rudeness are beyond bearing 
Miss Farringtoriy and savors strongly of your 
grandfather's hut." The mention of her grand- 
father always melted her to tears ; '^ if you 
had half the gratitude or goodness, that he 
bad," continued she> who always thought better 
of the dead than the living, ^' I might hope for 
some improvement in your manners." Tears 
still fell from the eyes of Elizabeth, but they 
were less bitter. Any respectful or kind men- 
tion of her grandfather, softened her at once. 
" I am rude," said she, " and if he was here, 
he would have been the first to have reproved 
me, but O how tenderly. Good night, ma- 
dam," said she, hastily retiring, lest she should 
be again irritated to a reply. 

When she reached her own chamber, she 
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began to take herself to task, the cap might 
have been done, but she had divided her ti(ne 
between that and a purse, and the purse was 
for Carletoa ! The color mounted into her 
cheeks. " I will give it to him to-morrow/' 
said she, (for the purse had, somehow or other, 
got the advantage of the cap, and was comple- 
ted,) " I hate the sight of it. I ought to have 
done the cap first ; but it is too late now ! '' and 
she went to her basket, and took.it out ; it was 
lace, and the work required some time to finish 
it ; " at least I will try." 

She seated herself at her frame. Hour after 
hour passed away, and the cap rapidly proceed- 
ed. Various were her reflections ; sometimes 
the scenes df infancy rose to her mind ; then 
she dwelt on Mrs. Fenton's conduct ; her friend, 
Miss Wilmington, had her share, but all, some 
way or other, were connected with Carleton. 
At times, sleep almost overcame her resolution, 
but by walking the chamber, and examining 
her purse, she contrived to rouse herself. The 
morning dawned, and still hbr work was unfin- 
ished, but by the time Mrs. Fen ton had left her 
bed and breakfast was ready, it was taken from 
the frame and quite completed. Mrs. Fenton's 
ill-humor continued, for the cap was uppermost 
in her mind. Before breakfast was over, Carle- 
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ton entei^d. "You look pale," said he to 
Elizabeth, "you are not well?" "Yes." 
" I am glad to hear it ; you must go to the the- 
atre to-night, it is Mrs. B's benefit, and here," 
said he, addressing his aunt, " are the tickets 
you desired me to get ; there are two more than 
you want." " Three," said she, " Elizabeth 
declines going." " O, that will never do," said 
Carleton, " you must go, do go." " I really 
cannot," replied she. " O, but you must ; my 
dear aunt lay your commands on her." " I 
order you to go," said Mrs. Fenton, in an 
imperious tone, taking the request literally. 
Carleton looked astonished ; he read, in the va*' 
rying countenance of Elizabeth, her emotion* 
" This is carrying the joke too far," said he, 
" we will not compel her for our own gratifica- 
tion. But tell me," continued he, willing tO 
change the subject, " have you finished my 
purse ? " " Yes, I have." " Upon my word, 
you have been quick about it." The ill-nature 
of Mrs. Fenton increased. " I am indebted to 
your purse, for the Toss of a cap," said she, tartly* 
" Madam," began Elizabeth, " your cap, . . • 

I," ..... and she stopped, for her 

agitation was excessive. " Prove your asser* 
tion, aunt," cried Carleton, " and my purse shall 
make it good." Mrs. Fenton began her ex* 
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planatioD^ but he perceivmg the drift of it, said 
"CcMne, Elizabeth, produce the guilty purse." 
She quitted the room, and the lady went 
on with her grievances. " Now the cap is 
good for nothing; I would not wear it,. after 
Mrs. Blecker has come out with hers." Just 
then Elizabeth entered ; " here is your pursje^ 
and here, madam, is your cap," and she laid it> 
on the table before her. It was really elegant,^ 
and Mrs. Fenton's eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
" Why, yesterday," said she, " it was not near 
done." " No, madam, I finished it, last night." 
" It must have kept you very late." " 1 41 
wage any thing," said Carleton, " you have not 
been in bed to-night, for there is the very little 
ringlet that hung over your left eye, last eve- 
ning." " Is it true ? " asked Mrs. Fenton. 
** Come, my dear aunt," said Carleton, "let us 
put on the cap." Mrs. Fenton took off her 
turban, and Elizabeth placed the cap on her 
head. " It is beautiful," said he, " and very 
becoming ; Mrs. Blecker may as well throw 
hers in the fire, for I am sure it wiU be nothing 
to yours." " O, I know it wont," exclaimed 
Mrs. Fenton, forgetting her iprxjaer representa- 
tion in her present extasy. ' " I know it wont ; 
for I saw the pattern yesterday, and it was very 
ugly,, and entirely different from mine. So dif- 
12 
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ferent, that I believe, upon the whole, I shaU 
not wear it to^ay ; next week is Washington's 
birthniigbt ball, I will save it till then ; but 
come, Elizabeth, it is a pity we qaarreled last 
night, but we are all friends now, and you shall 
go to the theatre." Warmly did her heart as- 
sent to this proposal, for Carieton was to ac- 
oompany them« The ringlet amounted to al* 
most a, positive proof of his interest, in her san* 
guine mind« But an innate sense of ddicacy, 
of propriety, opposed her going. " 1 refused,'* 
thought she, " to gratify my angry passions, 
and shall I now comply from sensations though 
oppmite, not less powerful ? " "I really can- 
not go," said she. " And you wont give a rea- 
son ? " exclaimed Carieton. *' Not upon com- 
pulsion," replied she, smiling. 

As soon as Elieabeth was alone, with a stow 
and steady step, lest she should derange the 
ringlet, she approached the mirror. ** Yes, it 
is there ! how observing he must be ! what a 
proof of interest ! " It was not long, however, 
before it began to grow less convincing, and in 
less than an hour, all was again uncertainty. S 

The only avenue to Mrs. Fenton's heart, was 
admiration, and she required the constant ex* 
pression of it, or, in other words, flattery. 
Hitherto the integrity and independence of 
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Elizabeth's mind, had preserved her from this 
servility ; but what being can resist united 
tanptations ? to remain with Mrs. Fenton, was 
her earnest desire ; yet sometimes the mdignity, 
the insults she received, almost drove her from 
the house ; the only way to avoid these, was to 
keep her good humored ; thb, to be sure, was 
a hard task, yet it was, in a degree, attainable. 
Imperceptibly, the naturally over-bearing Eliz* 
abeth was sinking into the humble dependant. 
She wrote frequently to Miss Wilmington, but 
in a more formal manner. Love, when acknow- 
ledged and supported by conscious rectitude, 
animates and invigorates the mind, but when 
unrequited, or ill-directed, it destroys equanim- 
ity of character. Carleton continued to pre- 
serve the same friendly and respectful manner 
towards Elizabeth, that first won her heart; 
sometimes even an unprejudiced observer might 
have thought he discovered interest, but nothing 
on his part satisfactory occurred, he made no 
profession of attachment, and it must be con- 
fessed, had not at all the 4yr of a pining lover. 
Things were in this state, when Elizabeth re- 
ceived a warm and pressing lequest from Miss 
Wilmington and her mother, for a visit from 
her, for a few weeks. Elizabeth showed the 
letter to Mrs. Fenton. ^^ I hope, dear madam," 
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said she, " you will permit me to go? " " O, 
certainly," returned she, haughtily, " I can 
make no possible objection ; if you choose to 
leave my protection, it is not my fault/' 

" I only wish to go for a few weeks." " O, 
true, when she is tired, she will send you back 
again ! But perhaps by that time, /shall have 
learnt to live:.without you." . 

Mrs.;Fent6n had conceived a most unreason- 
able aversion to Miss Wilmington, from the sim- 
ple circumstance of Elizabeth's partiality. This 
invitation, though it was made with a respectful 
reference to her, she considered as an insult. 

" I leave you to do as you please," said she 
to Elizabeth, with an air of affected indiffer- 
ence ; "determine which way you will, I shall 
be satisfied, only remember, if you go, you don't 
come back again." 

Elizabeth retired to her chamber. Her eyes 
closed not for the night. Serious and even sol- 
emn was her self-investigation. " To what 
end," said she, " am I living ? The best powers 
of my mind are lost ; I have become familiar 
with a duplicity that once I should have de- 
spised ; I am the base dependant of a mean and 
selfish woman, and all for a partiality unac- 
knowledged, and, perhaps, unreciprocated. I 
would fain persuade myself that it is principle 
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which binds me to Mrs. Fenton ; but what 
principle, or what duty, calls me to sacrifice 
the virtues of ray mind in her service? No! 
let me rouse up, shake off this subduing sloth, 
and conquer a passion, which, under present 
circumstances, is disgraceful." 

The next morning, in a firm, but respectful 
manner, she informed Mrs. Fenton, that she 
had determined to go to Miss Wilmington. 
" Very well," sard she, coolly, *;* you know the 
consequences." " I submit to them," was the 
only reply. : o; 

With much sweetness, she preparjed for her 
journey ; Mrs. Fenton preserved a suliy^ailence ; 
the evening before her departure, Garteton sup- 
ped with them ; she had desired, that; nothing 
more might be said for the present^ than that 
she was going to make a visit to a friend. To 
this, Mrs. Fenton tacitly agreed ; for she had 
BO intention of giving her up entirely, but meant 
to resume her, when she pleased. Carleton 
took leave of her with friendly affection, but it 
was so unlike love, that it cut her to the heart ; 
the tears started into her eyes, and she wished 
him a formal good night, and left the room. 

" My aunt is certainly right," thought he, 
" she is the oddest little being that ever lived." 

When Elizabeth separated from Mrs. Fenton, 
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her tears fell in abundance. Mingled sensations 
of sorrow, gratitude, and even despair, rushed 
upon her mind ; she would have embraced her, 
but the lady coldly declined, saying, " this hy- 
pocrisy is too bad, when you go entirely by 
your own free will." 

The next morning at day-break, the stage- 
coach called for her. She had scarcely slum- 
bered for the night, and with an aching head 
and a heavy heart, felt ill-calculated to begin 
her journey ; she even regretted the step she 
was about to take, but pride and principle pre- 
vented her retreat ; she hastily took a seat in the 
carriage, and regardless of the passengers, cov- 
ered her face with her handkerchief. After a 
fatiguing journey, she arrived at the house of 
her friend ; both the mother and daughter re- 
ceived her with much cordiality. The former, 
observing her pale and languid countenance, 
said, " yoa must go to bed, my dear ; a night's 
sleep will revive you. I shall not suffer Louisa 
to be your bed-fellow, for I know how it is with 
girls, they will talk till morning." 

In vain, however, did both of them look for 
the health and vivacity they had expected. 
Elizabeth^s eye was languid, even her form 
seemed altered ; formerly, she was remarkably 
erect, and every movement spoke the activity 
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aad IndepeDdence x)f her mind ; iu)w» even her 
fine open chest appeared contracted, ber whole 
figure inclined forward, aad her long eye-lashes, 
through which her eyes used to sparkle with 
gaiety, were cast down, or only raised occasion* 
ally, with a languid motion. 

^^ My dear friend,^' said Louisa, after waiting 
patiently nearly a fortnight, for some change, 
^' You certainly are not well, you eat nothing, 
and this listlessness, this melancholy, b unna-^ 
tural." 

'^Louisa," said Elizabeth, with solemnity, 
'^ you behold befoi^ you, a houseless, unpro- 
tected being; if your roof had not received 
me, I should have been without a cover for my 
head. Mrs. Fenton has ordered me never to 
return to her agam." With much agitation, 
she repeated what she had endured, her own 
sacrifice of virtuous integrity in her conduct to- 
wards Mrs. Fenton. Carleton's name was sup- 
pressed ; for she felt that unrequited love ought 
to be unrevealed 1 Mbs Wilmington beard her 
story with grief, and not without disapproba- 
tion ; something like repugnance arose to her 
mind, that her friend, whom she had invited for 
a fim wetkiy had thrown herself upon her for 
lift. " I hope," said she, " you will permit me 
to make known your situation to my mother ; 
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ID such a,case as this, I cannot be joUr only 
confidant." 

Elizabeth assented. Mrs. Wilmington list- 
ened to her daughter in silence ; when she had 
concluded, " what is your wish, my dear ? " 
saijl she ; ^' whatever it is, accomplbh it if in 
your power; this interesting and unfortunate 
girl, excites my warmest sympathy ; but let me 
caution you against . making any . rash engage- 
ments. In you, I have perfect confidence, do 
as you think right and best." 

Supper was announced ; the three met, and 
quickly got through a constrained and almost 
untasted meal. When Elizabeth retired, Lou- 
isa, who, since the first night, had been her bed-* 
fellow, entered the chamber, and embraced her 
with affection. ^^My dear Elizabeth," said 
she, '^ I am not quite well to-night, and shall 
sleep in my own room ; to-morrow, we will re* 
new our conversation." To her room. Miss 
Wilmington repaired, but not to her bed. 
" How indelicate," thought she, has been Eliz- 
abeth's conduct ! There is no choice left for me, 
I must invite her to remain here, and fill the 
place of Mrs. Fenton ; in other words, become 
her patron. Then farewell the sweet equality 
of friendship, suspicion will be engendered." 

Louisa was sorrowful and disturbed, her tears 
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* fell ; but she had a resource, to which poor 
Elizabeth was a stranger, the benign and pow- 
erful influence of Religion ! In the sweet and 
holy communiun of prayer, she felt her mind 
restored to calmness and confidence. 

" I will be plain with you, my dear friend," 
began Miss Wilmington, the next day, in the 
conversation she had promised, " I cannot wholly 
approve of your conduct ; there is perhaps a 
duty in submitting as far as conscience and vir- 
tue will allow, to the situation in which Provi-^ 
dence has placed us. Yours, I acknowledge, 
was trying, but I fear you have been too impa-* 
tient under it." <' Indeed you are mistaken ; 
I had at last become too submissive ; even my 
principles were, in some measure, sacrificed, to 
secure the common civilities of life. I had 
turned parasite and flatterer ! " " And did not 
this change in you arise from any undue impa- 
tience to change existing ^^ciitumstances ? It 
appears to me, there was but: one way for you 
to conduct, to govern .your own temper, avoid 
saying or doing any thitfg.to irritate Mrs. Fen- 
ton, to practise the law of kindness, act with 
perfect integrity, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence." 

" O, my dear Miss Wilmington," exclaimed 
Elizabeth, '^ you don't know all with which I 
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had to contend ; I <^ld not be uniformly sin- 
cere ; I could not always preserve my temper ; 
I believe it was not in the power of human na« 
ture to do it. Even yauy Louisa, could not 
have done it. Mrs. Fenton wa^ often so pro- 
voking, that it justified any little petulance I 
discovered." '^ Then because another did 
wrong, you were justified in ddng like her ; be« 
lieve me, this is not exactly the kind of self- 
investigation I have often recommended ; it ap- 
pears to me, that your object was to find your- 
self right, rather than to discover wherein you 
were wrong ; when this is the bias of the mind, 
it is not difficult to view but one side of the 
question. It is the office of Christian investi- 
gation, to make us feel our defects, not excuse 
them. But forgive this tone of seeming repre- 
hension. I have enjoyed the tender and watch- 
ful care of a mother, of which you have been 
deprived, but you shall want it no longer. I 
will share what I best love with you ; you shall 
be indeed my friend, my sister. My mother 
permits me to make this request, come and re- 
side with us, and let my home be younJ^ 

'^ Kind and noble friends ! " said Elizabeth, 
<^ I will not to you alone express my feelings, 
your mother must receive her share." A va- 
riety of guests through the day, prevented any 
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interesting conversation. Louisa, however, 
found opportunity to tell her mother, " all wa$ 
setthd ! " '^ I hope it will be for your mutual 
happiness/' she replied. 

In the evening, when they were alone, Eliz- 
abeth repeated her thanks to her friends ibr their 
kindness. " No language," said she, " can de- 
scribe my sensations, no words express the con- 
fidence I feel in your friendship ; and can you 
tbmk I would voluntarily eitchange thb noble 
sentiment for the depressing restraint of depend- 
ence? Do you think I would call on you, 
would compel you to afford a patronage I know 
your principles disapprove? No, my dear 
Louisa, for once, and only once in my life, I feel 
a superiority ; you have mistaken my charao* 
ter." 

*' It is true,'' said Louisa, with ingenuousness. 

" When I came here," resumed Elizabeth, 
^^ I wrote to Mrs. Bard ; for it struck me, that 
now, in the decline of life, she might receive 
me as an assistaliti' I was not disappointed ; 
she has sent me a cordial permission to come, 
and offers such terms, as I should not have pre- 
sumed to ask. When my visit to you has ex- 
pired, I shall go to her. Believe me, nothing 
but this arrangement could have induced me to 
reveal to you the embarrassments of my situa-* 
tion." 
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Miss Wilmington was too sincere and jadicious 
a friend, not to rejoice at the independent pros-^ 
pects of Elizabeth ; she felt that it was in her 
power to render her essential services, without 
assuming the title of Patron. " It is but fair," 
said Miss Wilmington, willing to change the 
subject, " to let you into my secrets. Do you 
know I am in love ? " 

The color mounted to the pale cheeks of 
Elizabeth. " With whom ? " "I am going 
to tell:you ; you must know, thftt my mother 
and I, f made a vbit, about six months since, to 
a friend of ; hers, and there I met with my Or- 
lando, (for^l^t is actually his name,) not a gal- 
lanty gay Lo&ario, but a village pastor. Well, 
we conversed i together, we read together, we 
walked together, and before we palted, I found 
my heart was gcftie." " What ! ^fore he pro- 
fessed any partiality for you?v> ^^'Even so; 
home I came, like a ' strickeli . deer,'^ began to 
grow low-spirited and peevish, till, finally, my 
mother hapj^'ening one day tb 4tsturb one of my 
Orlando reveries, I felt an impatience, that I 
never^xethember to have done before. This 
roused me to some reflection, and I immediately 
set about conquering my partiality." " And 
what method did you take ? '' inquired Eliza- 
beth, earnestly. 

" Why, in the first place, I have always laid 
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it down OS a rule, that a girl ought never to 
yield to the tenderness of her heart, till the ob- 
ject makes a direct offer of hiroself, his goods, 
and chattels... Many a fair one has been delud- 
ed for years, with the expectation^ of firmly be^ 
Keving, heosiuse she hoped that every week, or 
even day,lwould put an end to her suspense, 
and, in :the meantime, surrendering her whole 
heart to a mere trifler. No, no, in the midst of 
my love, I remembered my position, and deter- 
mined to make it the test. Well, he did not 
write, he did not come ; so I had notliing to do, 
but recover from my malady. Instead of get- 
ting alone and indulging my reveries, I read 
aloud to my mother, visited all the ladies of my 
acquaintance, and, in short, scarcely allowed 
myself time to think." " Well," said Eliza- 
beth, suppressing a sigh, ^^ this might do all day, 
but when you were alone ? " *^ Why, then, I 
acknowledge, I was often tempted to think of 
my ungraceful Orlando ; but I struggled with 
my weakness, wd finally succeeded beyond 
my expectation. I could hear his name men- 
tioned, without any uncommon suffusion ; recov- 
ered my cheerfulness and self-possession, and, 
in short, had just learnt to live without him, 
when he came to inform me, that he could not 
live without me ! " "Jou deserved him," said 
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Elizabeth, languidly. <^ So I thought, and so 
I accepted him." " And what prevents your 
union ? " " Nothing, that 1 know of." 

" I confess," said Elizabeth, smiling, " if you 
bad not told me you were in love, I should be 
aurprised that you were willing to marry a cler- 
gyman, and give up the pleasures of the world." 
" And fMray, who has told you that I mean to 
give up its pleasures ? No 1 I shall marry with 
the belief, that its real pleasures will be multi- 



From this time, Elizabeth's mind began to 
renovate ; she returned to the active and social 
duties of life, and no longer refused to join her 
friends in their little excursbns. LcHiisa, who 
watched over her as a mother watches for her 
child, saw the change, and supplied every stim- 
ulus to mental exertion ; in this, she wasiassisted 
by her lover^ who shared her interest for the 
depressed orphan. She consented to defer her 
departure till after their marriage. 

Painting was a favorite occupation with Eliz- 
abeth, and though her advatitages had not been 
great, she had executed several pieces in oil 
with much success. 

** I have not seen any of your paintings for a 
long while," said Louisa. " I have lately wished 
I possessed your talent, in this art, more than 
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ever. Mrs. Freeman has a beautiful Madonna, 
that 1 am half tempted to covet." 

" Do you think I could copy it well enough 
to give you any pleasure ? " said Elizabeth. '^ I 
have no doubt but you could," replied Louisa, 
happy to present to her a new stimulus, for she 
had of late thrown her pencil aside. <^ Get 
it for me, then, and let me try." " We will 
go together and borrow it,*' said Louisa. They 
put on their bonnets and walked to Mrs. Free- 
man's. It was a fine spring morning, the trees 
were just putting forth their blossoms, the grass 
had renewed its verdure, and the birds were 
singing on every side. 

" How diflFerent," said Elizabeth, " is spring 
in the country from spring in the city." " Yes," 
returned Louisa, *' there is something in such a 
scene as this, that carries the mind more imme- 
diately to the Creator. In bis most perfect 
works, we seem to ^ s^e him face to face, and 
not through a glass darkly.' " 

^* O, Louisa," exclaimed Elizabeth, " you 
are just fit for a clergyman's wife ! " " I hope 
you don't mean that observation,'* returned she, 
smiling, " for a reflection." 

" No, certainly not, I only mean that your 

mind is so habitually religious " " That I 

am fit for nothing but a clergyman's wife," said 
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she, interrupting ber, with a good-humored 
smile. 

" Well, have it as you please," returned 
Elizabeth, " but I agree with you, that if ever 
the heart is devotional, it is at such times. I 
remember when a child, and I lived with my 
dear grandfather, even with the slight notions I 
had of a Supreme^ Being, I have set and watched 
the waters, till it seemed to nie even then, that 
some spirit moved upon the face of the deep. 
When I went to live with Mrs, Feqton, nothing 
recalled devotional images to ray mind, and I 
am indebted to you for the noblest and sweetest 
associations of which human nature is capable." 

Mrs. Freeman received them with hospital- 
ity ; the Madonna was produced, and both she 
and Louisa were struck with a resemblance be^ 
tween the painting and Elizabeth. ''It will 
not, however," said Louisa, " last long, for my 
friend is rapidly losing her pale, downcast look, 
and I venture to predict, that at the end of three 
months, she will much more resemble that nid- 
dy little Hebe in the comer." "That little 
Hebe, as you call her," said Mrs. Freeman, 
" was the subject of a most romantic story. I 
was on a visit to a cousin of my husband's ; we 
one day made an excursion upon the water, and 
among a huge pile of rocks, discovered a little 
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but, inhabited only by this child and her grand- 
father ; the picturesque appearance of the scene 
interested a young friend of mine so much, that 
he drew a sketch of it witb the child ; after* 
wards he completed this head, and gave it to 
me/' "Did you ever know what became of 
her ? " asked Louisa. " Mrs. Fenton, a lady 
I knew very well, took her home, with the ro- 
mantic project of adopting her ; but I hope she 
did not pursue her j)lan ; for such a step must 
have wholly unfitted the child for any subordi- 
nate station in life, and Mrs. Fenton has the 
character of being a tnost capricious woman. 
The best thing she could have done foi[ her, 
was to have made her a useful domestic, and 
when she was old enough, had her taught man- 
tuamaking, or millinery, or something of that 
kind, that would have rendered her independ- 
ent." 

" True, most true," said Elizabeth, in a tone . 
which induced Mrs. Freeman to look at her. 
She was struck with the expression of her coun- 
tenance ; Louisa's too, was full of meaning ; 
something like the truth flashed on her mind^ 
but delicacy prevented her making any inqui- 
ries ; their visit was short and embarrassed, and 
they took leave, and ^Elizabeth silently pur- 
sued her way home. The mention of early scenes 
13 
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always melted her heart to sorrow. Louisa^ 
who felt on this, as on every other occasion, that 
the most welcome offering was sympathy, put 
her arm within her friend's, and except now and 
then by an affectionate pressure, did not attempt 
to interrupt the silence. The sound of wheels 
rapidly advancing, caught their attention ; they 
looked up, and in an open gig, Elizabeth beheld 
Carleton ! He passed without particularly ob- 
serving them. An exclamation of surprise from 
her friend, excited Louisa*s curiosity. " Did 
you know that gentleman ? " said she. " Very 
well, it was Mrs. Fen ton's nephew." " He 
will probably then call and see you." " I 
should think so," replied she. They hastened 
their movements ; Elizabeth's languor had van- 
ished ; but there was a hurry, an agitation in 
her manner, that did not wholly escape the ob- 
servation of Louisa. When they reached home, 
they found no intelligence from Carleton. Sev- 
eral hours elapsed, and Elizabeth waited in anx- 
ious suspense, every moment expecting a sum- 
mons ; at length dinner was announced. With 
a heavy heart, she sedted herself at the table, 
wholly unable to eat. Miss Wilmingjton watched 
her movements. " At last," thought she, " I 
have found the secret of her melancholy ; it is 
not all Mrs. Fenton's caprice ; there is yet an- 
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Other cause ! " After dinner, Elizabeth retired 
to her chamber ; nor was it long before a ser- 
vant giri came to the door, and informed her, 
that Mr. Carleton was in the parlor, **Mr. 
Carleton ! where is Miss Wilmington i " " She 
is in the garden, ma'am ; shall I ask her to come 
to you ? ^ said the girl, struck by Elizabeth's 
manner. '^ No, I cannot make him wait ! " 
*^ He does not appear in the least of a hurry, 
for he said, if you were at leisure, he should 
like to see you.'' *'Tell him I will come." 
When she entered the room, Carleton met her 
with friendly warmth ; his free and unenibar- 
fassed manner, formed a striking contrast to 
hers. "J hQpe you are very glad to see me," 
^aid be, for I have come 6fteen miles on pur- 
pose to see you. Business called me to this pait 
of the country) and I was induced to hope that 
your visit might be ended, and you would re- 
turn with me to Mrs. Fenton." Elizabeth im- 
mediately declined. Carleton warmly urged 
his wishes ; represented that his aunt had been 
sick, was still indisposed, and stood greatly in 
tieed of her attentions. 

" It is time to sgeak plainly," said she, " as 
perhaps you are ignorant oif the terms on which 
I left Mrs. Fenton, I received an absolute dis- 
mission from her bourse ; my sttuatioa, while 
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the re J was most depressing* I am released from 
k without censure, by the few who eall them* 
delves my friends^ and I shall not roluntanlj 
return to it again. If she is really ill and de- 
sires my services, my obligations to her are of 
such a nature, that 1 cannot refuse," Just then, 
Louisa entered from the garden ; Elizabeth 
iDtroduced her visiter, " I am come/' said he, 
"to run away with your friend*" " Thatj re- 
plied she J '^ we cannot consent to, without pow- 
erful reasons i" 

" If you, Elizabeth, will do them justice," 
said Carleton, " I shall have Miss Wilmingtoa 
on my side/' '* Tomorrow/' added he^ " I will 
call for you and cannot doubt your decision-*' 

The conversation was now carried on with 
spirit and intelligence, and when Carleton took 
leave, the most favorable impression of his char- 
acter remained with Miss Wilmington, 

Both of the ladies were silent for some mo- 
ments after his departure. At length Louisa 
said, ^^ This is a lover I presume." " No. I 
told youj a nephew of Mrs. Carleton's/* Eli^ 
abeth now related the conversation which had 
passed, but her flushed che^k andagkated frame 
convinced Miss Wilmington something remained 
untold. 

" What 13 your advice ? *' said Elizabeth. 
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*^ Excuse me, I cannot give my opinion on a 
Subject with which I am unacquainted. I have 
no desire to discover what you would wish to 
<;onceal, but at least don't make me responsible 
for what I don't understand." 

" My dear Louisa, if I bad anything pleasant 
to communicate^ or that would give happiness to 
you, believe me I should be most ready. Carle- 
ton was almost always at Mts. F^nton's, and as 
you said the other day, we read together, walked 
together, and conversed together ; but the sequel 
of my romance is not like yours ; he never made 
any professions of regard for me, and so," con- 
tinued she in a tremulous voice, '• I have nothing 
10 tell youv," Miss Wilmington required no fur- 
ther explanation ; she saw at once the state of 
her heart, and with a delicacy seldom practised, 
pressed her no further. 

Elizabeth determined to inform Carleton the 
fiext day of her intention to go to Mrs. Bard's, 
and she felt that if he suffered her to pursue 
this arrangement, and departed without any de- 
claration of attachment, her suspense *was at 
an end. 

Carleton heard her determinations and inten- 
tions with evident surprise, and after again en- 
deavoring to change them, said, ^^ Well, I shall 
tell Mrs. Fenton how obdurate you are." And 
he kissed bis hand as be drove from the door. 
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" For this heartless being then," said Eliza- 
beth, " I have been wasting Hiy existence ! At 
least I rejoice that he ia ignorant of my par* 
tiality." But in this respect she was mistaken ;. 
love, though concealed from indifferent people, 
is generally apparent to the object. Carleton 
had seen her growing attachment, and it flattered 
and soothed his vanity. Though he had toa 
much honor to make any direct professions, yet 
the tenderness of bis manner when he addressed 
her and the eagerness with which he sought her 
society, all served to confirm her in her self-de- 
lusion. Carleton really admired and loved Eliz- 
abeth well enough to marry her ; but he was 
ambitious and worldly ; the protege of his aunt 
was no bride k^r him. Yet when he no longer 
saw her, no longer received thesilent, but sup- 
pressed homage of her heart, he felt all the 
horrors of ennui, and to complete his disgust 
Mrs. Fen ton informed him she was to return no 
more. He was too selfish to rejoice at her 
emancipation, but determined if possible to place 
her in her former situation. 

Though at their first meeting Elizabeth dis- 
covered much emotion, Carleton soon perceived 
she was not the same love-sick girl that he had 
parted from a few weeks.before. She conversed 
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with him with dignity and self-po3se$sion, and 
wh^n he found he really could not in^uence her 
determination, he left her with ill-disguised 
pique. 

Health of body and mind were now rapidly 
returning to her; she was again full of life 
and gaiety ; her secret, as she believed, was 
tmdiscovered, and no consciousness robbed her 
eye, of its wonted vivacity. Friendship had re- 
stored that serenity of which love and patron- 
age bad defNrived her. 

Elizabeth waited to witness the nuptials of 
her friends, to see them happily established at 
their own dwelling and bid them farewell. Had 
Louisa consulted only her own gratification she 
would have detaiiied her with her, but she felt 
convinced that it would not be for the happiness 
of her friend, and she contented herself with con- 
ferring a thousand nameless offices of kindness ; 
nor would she suffer her to depart without a sum 
of money, which she tpld her she might return 
when she had made her fortune. 

Mrs. Bard received Elizabeth with much 
kindness. " You know so well," said the lat- 
ter, ^^ what my qualificaticfis are that I may trust 
entirely to your judgment. If there is any one 
branch however, in which I aun a proficient, it i$ 
painting." She then produced the Madonna 
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she had been copying and which she had takeor 
with her to complete. 

Mrs. Bard was much pleased with this speci-* 
men, and the drawing department was immedi- 
ately placed ander her care. 

There is something in the calm and peaceful 
exercise of duty that restores cheerfulness to the 
depressed mind. Elizabeth became all gaiety 
and good humor ; the children doted on her and 
Mrs. Bard treated her with maternal affection. 

Weeks and months passed away ; health and 
vivacity returned to her ; the Madonna was 
completed and she proposed sending it to her 
friend ; but Mrs. Bard could not part with it so 
easily. She was going ta have a public day. 
" You must let me exhibit this," said she, " t 
think it will be of service to my school." Eliz- 
abeth could not refuse ; it was accordingly 
placed in a conspicuous part of the hall, and 
when the ;.day came the young artisf, almost 
without knowing it, had dressed her hair in the 
style of the Madonna ; it was parted on her fore- 
head with peculiar grace, which gave a simple 
and noble expression to her countenance. 

The various works of the young ladies were 
displayed. Embroidery, rug-work, &c. had their 
portion of admiration. "But the pointings ! we 
have seen none of the paintings ?. "* said several 
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of the ladies. They were now produced ; but 
what was the disappointment. of the spectators. 
All in black chalk or India mk ! Eyes, noses, 
arms and hands sufficient to have furnished the 
whole company, but scarcely one head com- 
plete. 

" Pray, Mrs. Bard,'* said one of the discon- 
tented mothers, (whose disappointment got the 
better of her good breeding) " who is your draw- 
ing-master ? " "A young lady teaches the 
scholars." " I thought so," returned she, " Cla- 
rinda has actually gone back. Why, she paint- 
ed elegantly before she came here. I have an 
urn with a weejnng willow over it, and a figure 
of Hope, as natural as life. She did too, a 
Hagar in the desert, and it was done beautifully 
though Mr. Neville was spiteful enough to say 
little Ishmael looked like a lobster." The eyes 
of the company followed the direction of the 
angry lady's to a young man who stood before the 
Madonna, evidently attracted by it. "That," 
said Mrs. Bard, " is a picture painted by the 
young lady who teaches drawing, and this is the 
young lady herself," said she, taking Elizabeth 
by the band and leading her forward, for she 
had retreated out of sight when the critique 
upon the drawings commenced. " It is a very 
good resemblance," said the loquacious mother, 
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'' only the painter has done ber more than jus- 
tice ; she ought too to have a baby in ber arms 
to make it quite natural." A laugh followed. 
^^ Pray/' said the young gentleman to whom she 
had, previously referred, ^' can't you lend her your 
little Ishmael for the occasion ? " 

Mrs. Bard now, somewhat nettled, said, " You 
have mistaken my meaning, Madam. I meant 
that this was a painting of Miss^ Farrington's 
own execution." The gentleman approached 
Elizabeth, evidently surprised at her appearance. 
'^ This is a copy I presume from Guide's Ma- 
donna ? " " Yes sir." " O, a copy is it ? " said 
the loquacious mother, who had approached 
quite near Elizabeth, '^ it was pretty cunning in 
you however, to put your own face there." 
** Perhaps, Mrs. Groton," said the gentleman, 
addressing her, ^' if the young lady , had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, yours might have 
been the model." There was something irresist- 
ibly ludicrous in her broad red face, contrasted 
with the contour of the Madonna. " Well," 
said she, ^' you may all laugh if you please, but 
my picture was taken once and did not look 
wholly unlike this, for it was when Clarinda was 
a baby, and she was taken in my lap. But I 
was dressed rather more decently I can tell you, 
for I had not my gown all falling off of one 
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shoulder and mj clothes clinging roun4 me like 
a pair of pantaloons." Elizabeth retired to 
another part of the room to aroid the remarks of 
Mrs. Groton. The gentleman, whose name was 
Nerille, followed her. '^ I don't know," said 
he, " whether 1 am authorized to make the in- 
quiry, but I feel an irresistible curiosity to know 
where you met with this Madonna." "Mrs. 

Freeman, of , lent it to me." " I thought 

it must be the same." "Do you know her?" 
inquired Elizabeth. "O, very well, she was 
one of my eaiiiest friends." " Perhaps, thou," 
returned she, the thought suddenly occurring, 
you are the same gentleman that painted the 
little rosy cheeked girl that hangs in her parlor ? " 
" The same," said he. " I have copied the Ma- 
donna too. If you will give me leave I will send 
it to you to look at." 

The company began to disperse and Eliza- 
beth retired to her room. A few moments after 
Mrs. Bard entered. She was dissatisfied with 
the neglect her favorite had received, and her 
remarks did not add to Elizabeth's self-compla- 
cency. Mortified vanity is one of the sorrows 
that does not admit of sympathy. Disgusted 
and hurt at the disapprobation expressed of her 
method of teaching, she felt herself relapsing 
into a gloomy discontented frame of mind. But 
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she had learnt to exert her own powers of rea-» 
son and judgment. " After all," said she, " this 
is a proper reward for vanity. I really had ex-* 
pected that my Madonna would have found 
favor. It was partly owing to Mrs. Bard's com- 
mendation, but no matter. I entirely disregard 
Mrs. Groton's remarks. Mr. Neville however^ 
is a connoisseur, and not one word did he say in 
favor of it." Her mortification by degrees lost 
its poignancy, and when she retired to bed she 
closed her eyes in serene and healthful sleep. 

The next day she learnt from Mrs. Bard that 
Neville was son to a wealthy country 'squire 
who lived about seven miles from them; that 
he had been in Italy several years and was now 
practising law in the city^ " He is at present, 
I presume," continued Mrs. Bard, *^ on a visit to 
his friends, and I suppose came here yesterday 
with his sister and Miss Belford, a ward of his 
father's, to pass away time." 

It was not many days before Neville contrived 
to be introduced to Mrs. Bard and her assistant. 
He had been much struck with Elizabeth's ap- 
pearance ; she was not merely handsome, but 
possessed a face and form that would have ex- 
cited attention in any part of the world. He 
had less enthusiasm than young men usually 
possess at his time of life ; and felt a strong 
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desire to know whether his judgment had 
been correct, whether she had the taste and 
tatent her countenance denoted ; but this was 
not all that interested his scrutiny ; there was 
an appearance of dignity, of self-possession, of 
calmness in her manner that was new to him. 
Perhaps it was contrast that wrought so forcibly 
on his mind. His first visit was i^hort, but it 
prepared the way for his Madonna. *' Its supe- 
riority was evident to Elizabeth." " No won- 
der," said she, " that he had not praised mine." 
In a short time, however, his visits became more 
frequent ; her Madonna was retouched in a su^- 
perior style. She began to read with method ; 
Neville's knowledge and taste in literature di- 
rected her pursuits. Hitherto her reading had 
been desultory, and though no one can fail of 
collecting some treasures from the use of books, 
yet it is proportionably nothing compared to well- 
directed -study. Elizabeth was astonished to 
find how much time she gained by regular ar- 
rangement. While she was scrupulously careful 
to fulfil all the duties of her office, her mind 
rapidly progressed in knowledge and taste. Mrs. 
Bard felt love and respect for her, and looked 
forward with sanguine hope to a brighter pros- 
pect. In the interest and attentions of Ne- 
ville it was not surprising that she should read 
love apd matrimony for tier young friend. 
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Elizabeth had never said anything to Neville 
about the little girl in Mrs. Freeman's parlor, for 
she knew it must lead to a detaSof her life, and 
she had felt of late a repugnance at the recollec- 
tion of the last year she passed with Mrs. Fen- 
too. The desire, however, of surprising him, 
and the freedom of confidence conquered her 
reluctance. One day when he was present, she 
displayed the. painting Miss Wilmington had had 
executed for the birth day exhibition. It had 
been done only from description. Elizabeth had 
add^d and effaced what did not appear to her 
just. Neville at once recognised the scene. 
<< But," said he, '< the little girl is wanting." 
^^ No," ref^d Elizabeth, " she is before you now 
as large as life." 

Neville had often spoken to Miss Belford 
and his sister, of Elizabeth's manner and mind, 
and he now expressed an earnest wish that they 
should call on her. Miss Neville objected. 
Miss Belford, on the contrary, entered warmly 
into the plan. The truth was, a set of stroll- 
ing actors had made their appearance; this 
young lady, aceustomed to the variety and 
amusements of the metropolis, with difficulty 
got through her annual visit to her guardian ; 
the arrival of the actors promised a Iktle change. 
She had persuaded Mr. Neville the elder, to let 
them have an old bam of his, to erect their 
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Staging and scenery > and had taken a great 
number of tickets to dispose of. Neville no 
sooner mentioned Miss Farrington, than she 
eagerly seconded his proposal. "O, by all 
means ; we will invite Mrs. Bard and her whole 
school with her." " Very well," said Neville, 
" go both of you and get ready, and I will drive 
yon in the barouche." Miss Neville was soon 
ready ; but Miss Belford still kept them wait- 
ing. " What a procrastinator Cecelia is ! " said 
he, impatiently, " she is never ready." 

" Do you know, George," replied his sister, 
" I think you have been a little petulant of late 
towafds Cecelia ? " 

" I have one consolation, however," returned 
he, " that she does not appear to feel it" 

The delinquent now entered ; she was not 
regularly handsome, but bad one of those faces 
which the French call piquante, and perfectly 
sensible of all her advantages, and the best 
method of displaying them. '^ Don't be angry 
with me," said she, "I declare to you, I could 
not find any thing to put on, and I have been 
obliged to come now with only one glove ; " 
then rapidly passing them, she darted into the 
barouche, and called out with affected impa- 
tience, " come, come, don't keep me waiting." 
It was a fine «ummer evening ; the sun was set- 
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ting 10 mellow splendor ; aoth^ng^couldbe more 
full of vivacity tfcan Cecelia, when exQited. 
Neville was struck by the brilliancy of her coun- 
tenance, the sportiveness of ber manners. ^' Af- 
ter all/' thongbt be, f^^Ae i$ the most bewitch- 
ing." Wiiea thef reached Mrs. Bard's, the 
ladies w«re ushered into the hall ; they found 
her there, with* one oc two of her neighbors. 
After paying their respeots, they inquired for 
Miss Farrington, and were told she had gone to 
walk in the garden with the scholars. Mbs 
Belford begged they might join her, and they 
proceeded to the garden. They found Eliza- 
beth seated on the steps of one of the glacies ; 
she was surrounded by little girls, who had dec- 
orated her hair and bosom with flowers, and 
were now winding wreaths round her arms for 
bracelets. She arose at their approach, and 
received them without embarrassment. " My 
little friends," said she, '^ have loaded me with 
keepsakes, I must look like a flower-garden." 
" Herself the fairest flower," said Cecelia, pick- 
ing up one of the wreaths which fell as she 
rose, and replacing it. Elizabeth desired the 
children to amuse themselves, and returned to 
the house with her new friends. Miss Neville 
now requested Mrs. Bard and Elizabeth, to at- 
tend the theatrical performance. " It b one of 
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our ow» gettfeg up7*'«aid sBe, " Indeed, Miss 
FarriDgtoi),^' said Cecelia, ^^^tte has no right to 
take the merit of it ; it was alt^ether my get- 
ting up. J did it ; /, by myself, I. You must 
Jmow, there came down bere,.a set of half- 
starved actors, who were attually dying for 
bread; welt, «« were half-starved and dying 
for amusement, and so i persuaded my guar- 
<Uan to let them put up a stage iq an old rick- 
. «tty barn of his ; and if yqu sever prayed in 
your life, begin now, that it .may not fall down 
about your ears/' 

Mrs. Bard returned her ^thanks to the ladies, 
but declined their invitation. Miss Nevitie de- 
sired that Elizabeth might be consigned to her 
<^are, and Neville joined in the request so warmly, 
that Mrs. Bard who had formed the most san- 
guine expectations, readily seconded his wishes. 
It was agreed, that Miss Neville should send 
/or Elizabeth the same day, and return her the 
next morning. ^^ Don't fail," said Miss Bel- 
ford, as she sprung into the barouche, and look- 
ing archly at Neville, " Don't fail, for it is ex- 
pected the rival queens will be performed." 

" What ^fly-away" said one of Mrs. Bard's 

visiters, " that Miss Belford is ; I wonder such 

a steady young man as Mr. Neville seems to be, 

should fancy her." "And how do you know 
14 
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he does ? *' inquired Mrs, Bard, a'little resent- 
fully. " O, 'tis a settled matter between them* 
I thought every body knew it ! '^ Mrs. Bard 
looked anxiously at Elitabeth^ expecting to see 
her fainthag, or, at least, " pale and red iyf 
turns," but she eould observe no^- variation in 
her countenance, " She appears to be a fine 
young lady," said Eliaab«h, "I have no doubt 
but she will do him honor." 

When the evening arrived, tinder thfe wspi- 
ces of the Nevilles, Elizabeth went to the the- 
atre. There was a considerable number col- 
lected, and a range of boxes btAlt in a rough 
manner, to separate the audience. Elizabeth 
was seated by the side of Miss 6dford ; Miss 
Neville had taken a seat baek. At the end of 
the second act, which had been performed in- 
the usual style of strolling players, Neville 
sauntered round to the opposite door ; perhaps 
to view the effect his little party produced.^ ■ 
Nothing could be more striking, than two of the 
figures heightened by contrast. The au^Jieace 
were generally composed of plain country peo- 
ple. In the most conspicuous range, sat Miss 
*Belford ; no situation was ever so obscure in her 
opinion, as to set aside the necessity of dress. 
She wore a small white chip hat looped up in 
Iront, with two- feathers waving with every mo- 
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tion of her head, which seemed to be perpetual ; 
her neck displayed, and her finely-turned arra or- 
damented with a brilliant bracelet. All was man- 
ner and effect. Elizabeth was seated by her side, 
^d had a bolder outline; she was taller and 
fuller ; on her head, she wore a little cottage cap, 
tied with pink ribbons, and of so transparent a 
texture, as perfectly to discover the luxuriance of 
ber hair* A white cambrfc gown, with long 
sleevfs, buttoned* to the throat, completed her 
. dress ; nothing could exceed the whiteness of 
her complexion. Neville drew a comparison, 
as he gazed at the two, but was silent. 

" What a fine picture," thought he,' " would 
this little group make ; " the idea was irresi«ti- 

• ble, and tellmg them he should be absent a 
short time, flew home for his crayons. ' In the 
mean time, Miss Belford began s^ously to la- 

- ment her project ; the acting was intolerable, 
^n^ there was very little company to compen- 
sate her for spending the evening in a barn. 
There were no bcauxs to cluster round her ; 

• even Neville bed deserted ! Her animation 
died away y she grew fretful and impatient. 
** Good gracious ! " exclaimed she, " this tedi- • 
ous evening will never be over ; why can't we 
go." " No,* no, Cecelia," said Miss Neville, 
** you have got yourself into a hobble, you must - 
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see it through ; it would be cruel for the patrom 
of these poor creatures, to give them up." 

" Well, I shall not keep this stupid seat,'' 
said she, glancing at Elizabeth, " Lucy, change 
places with rae." Miss Neville meekly obey- 
ed ; and Cecelia, placing herself against the 
wall, leant back her head, and appeared to be 
asleep. Miss Neville and Elizabeth entered 
into an animated, though low conversation ; in 
which the former, with the best intentions, con- 
trived to let the latter know, that her brother 
was paying his addresses to Miss Belford, and 
that it was an engagement of long standing. 

" I feel under great obligations," said Eliza- 
beth, " to Mr. Neville, (her color heightening, 
as she spoke,) he has beguiled my absence from ■ 
a most dear friend, and been of essen^d ser- 
vice to me, in the duties of my present voca- 
tion." It was just at this moment, that Neville 
returned, and took his seat opposite. He pfer-, 
ceived the change. " What a pity 1 " thought 
be, " I cannot do Cecelia justice now ! ". He 
began his sketch with Elizabeth, and succeeded 
to his satisfaction. Cecelia still continued to 
sleep most inveterately. " How provoking ! " 
thought Neville, " she will look like a milliner's 
doll, dressed in this manner, without animation, 
and I wanted her so much as a contrast to my 
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priocipal figure ! " He went on, however, but 
be found ^at the animation was lost. '^ I will 
complete it at a more favorable moment," 
thought he, and returned to the party. Miss 
B«lford now condescended to awake ; but she 
received him with petulant resentment. " So," 
said she, "you contrived to get away and 
amuse yoursdf, and left us poor creatures to 
endure." " Did not I warn you," replied he, 
laughing, " of all this ennui ? Don't be angry 
with me for predicting right." *' And yet you 
persuaded Miss Farrington," replied Cecelia, 
" to come and share it wittf us." " Why, truly," 
said Neville, "I did not anticipate the same 
weariness for her*" 

" You judged quite right," said Elizabeth. 
^JflPhinks-lo your sister; I have spent the larg- 
€llt part of the evening most pleasantly." Ce- 
celia imagined this was a retort for her change 
of place. 

" Why, yes," said she, " it makes some va- 
riety for you, in your profession ; after teaching 
children their A, B, C all day, it is not amiss 
for you to have a little recreation ; but as for 
me, who have seen theatrical performances in a 
more perfect line, I confess it's very dull work." 

" I, too," said Elizabeth, calmly, " have had 
an opportunity of seeing the best pei'formances ; 
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yet I assure you, I have never pined for this 
species of amusement/' 

Miss Belford's petulance seemed to increase^ 
from the dignified composure of Elizabeths 
" It appears to me," said she, *^ that you and 
Neville have enjoyed the evening so much, you 
had better both perform in the puppet-show^ 
which these people advertise for the ensuing 
week." 

" Perhaps," replied Neville, " Miss Farring- 
ton is satisfied with the specimen one puppet of 
fashion has afforded her." 

Sad was the close lof the evening ; all were^ 
from some reason or other, dejected, and out 
of spirits. The next morning, at breakfast, 
Elizabeth said to Miss Neville, "I must re- 
mind you of your promise, to send me baotu" 
" O, certainly," replied she ; " I am loath lo 
part with you, but if you must go, I will see 
you safe to Mrs. Bard." " And I," said Ne- 
ville, " will have the pleasure of driving you. 
Cecelia, it is a fine morning, will you ride with 
us?" 

" Excuse me," replied Miss Belford, coWly, 
" I have letters to write, and will take this op- 
portunity to wish you all a delightftd vide J^ 

Mrs. Bard was all curiosity, when Elizabeth 
returned, but disappointment succeeded to her 
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inquiries. ^^ Then, after all/' exclaimed she, 
'^ be has no thoughts of marrying you ! " 
" None in the world, believe me, madam," re- 
plied Elizabeth, '^ and I assure you," continued 
she, '^ his attentions have uniformly been so un- 
like a lover's, that it has scarcely entered my 
head." '^ I cannot think he has done right, 
however," said Mrs. Bard, perseveringly . Per- 
haps the same thought occurred to Elizabeth ; 
for she silently determined to withdraw from his 
attentions, and only receive him on those days 
devoted to the friends of the children. She 
was spared the effort of putting these resolu- 
tions in practice, by a call from Neville, the 
next day after she had formed them ; '^ he came 
to take leave of her," he said, " as he had re- 
ceived letters which obliged him to return to 
the city." Elizabeth wished to ask, whether 
Miss Bel ford was to go with him, but an unde- 
fined feeling prevented. 

Nothing now occurred to form any variety in 
the life of Mrs. Bard, or her assistant. Miss 
Neville seemed wholly to have given up her 
new acquaintance, and Elizabeth, more closely 
devoted to her duties, as another public day 
was near, scarcely allowed herself time to in- 
dulge useless regrets, or form future anticipa- 
tions* The short vacation allowed to the school^ 
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she was to pass with her beloyed Louisa, and 
the prospec^of it, shed a cheerfulness over every 
moment. The second exhibition under Eliza* 
beth's auspices, passed with much more eclat 
than the first. She had resolutely adhered to 
her method of teaching. They had now specU 
mens e( landscapes, and of figures, that quite 
answered the expectations of the parents, and 
even Mrs. Groton acknowledged, that a litde 
cupid of Clarinda^s execution, was done better 
than her Isbmael. But one week remained 
between the meeting of Elizabeth and her friend. 
A letter arrived ; she saw by the superscription,, 
it was Mrs. Fenton's writing. Hastily she broke 
it open ; it was something in the style of former 
endearment, and contained a most earnest re- 
quest, that she would return to her. " I am 
sick, very sick," wrote she, " do not refuse me, 
I cannot live long." 

" I must go," exclaimed Elizabeth, sorrow- 
fully. "I have obligatbns to Mrs. Fenton, 
that no unkindness can cancel." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Bard, affection- 
ately, '^ life is made up of sacrifices, and they 
are the happiest, who make them most readily." 

Elizabeth fou^^d Mrs. Fenton more sick than 
she bad expected, confined to her chamber, and 
that much darkened. ^^I am glad you have 
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come," said she, " you were the only being I 
had a right to call on/' 

" How can you say so, my dear madam, you, 
who have so many connexions ! " 

" O, tiiey are all mercenary, selfish creatures. 
I really had rather have your obstinacy to deal 
with." 

" Let us," said Elizabeth, not look back upon 
the past, but try to make each other happy. I 
will stay with you, if you wish me to remain, 
till you are well again." 

" I don't intend you shall ever leave me," 
said Mrs. Fenton, " but you wont have long to 
stay, 1 am going very fast, and after my death, 
you wont be sorry that you came," added she, 
significantly. 

" My dear madam," said Elizabeth j " why 
do you speak so despairingly, I see nothing to 
prevent your recovery." 

" Perhaps so," replied Mrs. Fenton, sharply, 
" people often feel very diflferently for others 
from what they do for themselves ; do you think 
I set here from choice, sbbt up in a dark cham- 
ber, I, who enjoy society so much ? " 

" Have you consulted any jphysician ? " 

" No ! medicine wont raise, tbe dead ! " 

Elizabeth now devoted herself to Mrs. Fen- 
ton's comfort ; the only light admitted, was by 
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a small opening in the shutter, behind her 
easy chair. Books were a mortal offence, and 
Elizabeth soon found, that notwithstanding 
Mrs. Fen ton talked of deathy her preparations 
were for life. She was continually contriving 
new dresses, which, Elizabeth relinquishing all 
her favorite pursuits, executed with persevering 
sweetness, and flowered muslin, and painted 
velvet, by the little portion of day-light admit- 
ted, till even Mrs. Fenton wondered at her pa- 
tience. She now, with the calculation of a 
sordid and contracted mind, set about searching 
for her motives. " She certainly expects me 
to die soon, and leave her my property," was 
her conclusion. But instead of growing worse, 
she evidently to herself grew better, and still 
the attentions of Elizabeth did not relax. Carle- 
ton was again the constant visiter of Mrs. F. ; 
but his power over Elizabeth had ceased ; she 
saw in him a selfish frivolity of character, which 
led her to wonder how she e«uld ever have 
loved him ; ^^ but who is perfect," thought she, 
with a sigh, " even Neville has faults, he is not 
selfish or frivolous, but he is sarcastic and irri- 
table." 

Mrs. Fenton's spirits recovered even faster 
than her health; though Elizabeth experienced 
her ilUhumor, the general tenor of her conduct 
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was changed. She bad convincing proofs that 
Elizabeth could live independent of her patron- 
age. 

" I am going," said she to her, ** one day next 
week, to pass a month in the country with Mrs. 
Hunter, a friend of mine ; she is a delightful 
woman and has a delightful place, and I shall 
recruit much faster there than here." 

" I dare say you will," said Elizabeth, secretly 
delighted, " and I have received so pressing a 
letter from Mrs. Doriland to hasten my visit to 
her, that nothing but the idea of leaving you 
alone prevented my mentioning it." 

"Good heavens," exclaimed Mrs. Fenton, 
" can she be so selfish as to wish you to leave 
me in this low, weak state. I hate the very 
sound of her name ; she is my worst enemy. 
Go, however, if you please ; leave me to hire- 
lings, and when you hear of my death, you and 
your friend may rejoice together." 

" This languages, Madam," said Elizabeth^ " is 
shocking, nor have 1 deserved it. If you derive 
any real pleasure or comfort itom having me 
with you I will remain till I hear again from 
Mrs. Doriland ; from a sentence in her letter 1 
have reason to think her health is not good ; 
should she continue hidisposed I shall go to 
her." 
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" O certainly," exclaimed Mrs. FentOD, " her 
claims are prior to mine ! " 

" No, Madam," said Elizabeth, " I never for- 
get your liberality to me, nor the serenity your 
assurances a&rded my grandfather in bis dying 
moments." Something like a blu$h came over 
Mrs. Fenton's cheek, for she perfectly remem- 
bered how much more she bad promised than 
performed. 

" Well, well," said she, " don't get low-spirit- 
ed, but go write to that odious Mrs. Doriland that 
you are engaged to go into the country with 
me." 

** To what a being," thought Elizabeth, am I 
bound, and by ties that principle makes indisso- 
luble." 

She took her pen, but instead of addressing 
ber friend, dwelt on the early scenes of her 
fcmth, on the memory of her grandfather, and 
began to scribble in rhyme. 

O, it is sweet to think of thee, 

So far remoy*d from woe, 
That now the pang my bosom feels, 

Thy own can never know. 

The next week they rode out to Mrs. Hun- 
ter's, which was about fifteen miles from the city. 
Elizabeth's anticipations of this visit were mel- 
ancholy ; the friend of Mrs. Fenton must be 
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something like her. All she could collect from 
this lady was, that she was about forty, bad « 
husband that was very rich and very ordinary, 
that she had resided a great deal in France, 
where she and Mrs. Fenton became acquainted. 

When they arrived, Elizabeth was struck widi 
the splendor of the mansion ; it was furnished 
in the most costly and luxurious style. The 
mistress of it was all vivacity and sweetness, 
and displayed an elegance of manner which ex- 
cited Elizabeth's surprise that Mrs. Fenton could 
be her chosen friend. After the first reception 
was over, Mrs. Hunter informed them that her 
dinner hour was jwecisely four. "I have at 
present," said she, " a large number of guests ; 
I must go and attend to my dress, you will do 
the same." 

Elizabeth had no other alteration to make XhdM 
a white gown instead of her riding-dress ; but 
she found, to her astonishment, that Mrs. Fen* 
ton was going to decorate herself with dne of 
her most costly dresses ; it was a muslin, richly 
wrought with gold and colors. " My dear Ma- 
dam," said Elizabeth, ^'is this kind of dress cus- 
tomary for the country, and in summer? " She 
might have added at your time of life. " Yesj 
cUld," replied Mrs. Fenton, ^^ you know nothing 
of customs in France." *^ True, Madam, I never 
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was there, but I should think your ill health 
might exempt you from full dress." Mrs. Fen- 
ton however, was determined ; the gown she had 
selected was one that looked bad by candle 
light, and this was an additional motive for wear- 
ing it. She was sure Mrs. Hunter's guests knew 
how to appreciate elegant apparel. When Mrs. 
Fenton was equipped, according to her own 
taste, she gazed at herself in the dressing-glass 
with much delight. ^' I should almost think 1 
was in Paris again," said she. 

" You want a little Parisian rouge, Madam," 
said Elizabeth, struck by the contrast her pale 
and emaciated face presented to her dress. 

" True," said Mrs. Fenton, " why did not I 
think to bring some with me. 1 dare say Mrs. 
Hunter has enough of it ; do Elizabeth run and 
ask her." 

" I am so much a stranger to Mrs. Hunter she 
might deem such an intrusion improper," replied 
Elizabeth. 

" Han^nah," said Mrs. Fenton to her waiting 
woman, " do you go." 

To Elizabeth's great relief a summons to din- 
ner just then arrived, and Mrs. Fenton descend- 
ed, followed by the young lady. 

They found a large company assembled, and 
Elizabeth saw with a sentiment of mortification^ 
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that Mrs. Fenton had wholly mistaken the style 
of dress here. A hasty« glance discovered the 
ill-suppressed smiles of the company ; she seated 
herself on the first vacant chair, and scarcely 
raised her eyes till a female voipe exclaimed — 

" Bless me, Miss Farrington ! where did you 
come from ? " Elizabeth looked up, and oppo- 
site beheld Miss Belford. It was natural to look 
round and see if Neville was near, but he was' 
not present. 

" How long have you been in this part of the 
country I" continued Miss Belford. 

" Nearly three months," replied Elizabeth. 

Miss Belford now turned to a gentleman seat- 
ed by her, and entered into a low and giggling 
conversation. 

After dinner, the ladies retired to the draw- 
ing room ; they were all strangers to Elizabeth, 
except Miss Belford, who continued questioning 
her with an air of superiority. At length Eliz- 
abeth said with coldness — ^'Miss Belford, it 
may not be as interesting to these ladies to hear 
a detail of my life as it seems to be to you, and 
if you will suspend your inquiries I shall be hap- 
py to give you any information you may want." 
" O, certainly," replied Miss Belford, " if there 
is anything noi proper to be communicated now, 
' you are perfectly right to withhold it." 
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Elizabetfa colored deeply ; she feh tbat her' 
own irritability bad led to tbis inference, 

Mrs. Hunter l)ad silently observed the eino^ 
tions which agitated both, and with tbat quick 
conception which generally accompanies intel- 
lect, saw at once her embarrassnnent. '^Come 
Mbs Farrington," said she, '* shall you and I 
take a stroll together,'* 

Elizabeth gratefully assented. Mrs. Fenton 
retired to her room to take her siesta^ and Mist 
Belford was left alone with the rest of the party. 

^' Do dear Miss Belford," said Miss Angdica 
Beal, a maiden lady of forty-five, " tell us who 
these people are, and where you could have pos- 
sibly met with that young woman." 

" 1 '11 tell you all I know about her," said 
Miss Belford. «ki$t then a gentleman, who had 
deserted from the table, entered the room. ^^ Ah, 
Monsieur," said Miss Belford, addressing him, 
" I was just going to cooHnence a little narra- 
tive." " Pray don't let me interrupt you," said 
iie in brdcen English, ^^ what was the subject ? " 
" The young demoiseile, who made her first ap- 
pearance to-day at the dinner table," replied 
Miss Belford* ^'A pretty girl enough," said 
Du Croix, for thb was the gentleman's name. 

<< Well Miss Belford," said the fair Angelica, 
" now for your narrative." 
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* " Why really," £aid j?he, laughing, " I don*t 
know much about her. She was a sort of Qoder 
assistaDt at an Academy hear • , and Ne- 
ville became acquainted with her, and Lucy and 
I from mere ennui, called oa her and took her 
to a play that a parcel of strolling actors were 
to perform." " Well, now really," interrupted 
Angelica,. " I see as plainly the denouement of 
your narrative as if you had related it. The, 
actors recognised her for one of their company, 
but whether she fainted or whether she braved 
it out I confess I can't say." 

^^ I'commend your caution Miss Beal," said a 
grave-looking lady who sat at a distance. 

'^ O Lord," exclaimed Miss Belford in a low 
voice, " is aunt Susan there ?" 

A short silence ensued. At length the same 
grave-looking lady exclaimed, ^^ And is this all ! 
Miss Belford?" 

There was something in the all which pro- 
voked the young lady's resentment. " O no, 
Madam, there was a great deal more," said sh#« 

" Well, let us have it," said Miss Beal, " you 
have not told us any thing about her family." 

" Her family ! " replied Miss Belford, scorn- 
fully, " 1 never heard she had any." 

'< Why, she must have bad a father and 
15 
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mother," said Miss Beal, with the air of a lo-* 
gician. 

'^It is likely she had/' said Miss Belibrd 
petulantly, " but I never heard whether they 
were blacksmiths or shoemakers, or bairdress- 
ers. 

" Her father was a lyiirdresser, I have na 
doubt," said Miss Beat, since you toention it, 
"for I was struck with her hair; indeed 1 
thought it was a wig till I came near, and then 
I saw her head through ; bu( there was evidentbf 
a great deal of false ^ hair amongst it ; all the^ 
braids were false, and that bunch of curls on the 
top of her head was entirely artificial^' . 

Tlris edifying conversation was interrupted by 
the unfortunate subject who entered with Mrs. 
Hunter. She seated herself, untied her hat, and 
in taking it off accidently caught the comb ; it 
came out and her hair fell in luxuriant curls over 
her shoulders ; she twisted it roun3, brought it 
to the top of her head and replaced the comb ; 
itiiad precisely the same appearance as before 
the accident. 

Miss Beal looked round with ain awkward 
consciousness of conviction. Then whispered 
in a voice loud enough to be h^rd, " The braids 
though, I assure you are entirely false." 

It was impossible that Elizabeth should not 
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perceive the peculiarity of rrtanner exercised to- 
wards her; Though Miss Belford had in fact 
said nothing derogatory to her character, yet 
every body present concluded in her own mind 
she was an adventurer, and brought there by 
Mrs. Fenton as a humble companion. I say 
Everybody, for auifl "Susan was nobody. She 
was a sister of Mr.Hw«*ter, early left a widow, 
an(J dependant on his bounty. Perhaps it was 
a sympathy which her own situation excited, 
that made her feel for the persecuted orphan ; 
at any rate her conclusions were precisely oppo- 
site to those of the company. 

Several days passed, Mre. Hunter kept open 
house ; her guests were continually coming and 
going. Yet Miss Belford and Miss Beal re- 
mained. Every new comer was entertained 
with the history of Elizabeth, which the latter 
had methodized into considerable order, accord- 
ing to her own imagination ; and every time she 
had occasion to repeat the narrative, something 
was added. Mrs. Fenton soon perceived the 
neglect, not to say contempt, exercised towards 
Elizabeth, and with that littleness of character 
which seeks only its own popularity, and which 
has not integrity or independence to avow even 
its good deeds, lest they should meet with ridi- 
cule, she shrunk from any open support, and 
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rather affected to treat her as a bumble coropan- 
ioD. It was some time before Mrs. Hunter, who 
bad been uniformly polite to Elizabeth, per* 
ceived that she stood on a different footing from 
her other guests. 

" What can be the meaning," said she to Miss 
Beal, who knew everything, "of the neglect 
with which you all treal JHiss Farrington ? " 

Miss Beal was delighted with this opening; it 
was a fair challenge, and as she was always 
"ready primc^," she eagerly began — " Why, 
really, ma'am, it has been a subject of surprise 
to us all, that you should have permitted her to 
remain here so long." 

" Do you know anything against Miss Far- 
rington," said Mrs. Hunter, coldly, " except that 
she is young and beautiful ? " 

" Me ? O, no ma'am," replied Miss Beal, 
looking alarmed, " all I know of her I got from 
Miss Belford." 

" Miss Belford ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hunter. 

" Yes, ma'am, I as^sure you she knows her, 
root and branch. Her father was a hairdresser, 
very respectable in his situation ; made the 
handsomest wigs anywhere about ; no lady of 
fashion would wear anything but a Farrington 
wig. After thai this daughter lived with a Mrs* 
Bard, and Miss Belford saw her among a com- 
pany of strolling actors, and — 
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" Stop, Miss Peal," said Mrs. Hunter, " you 
have given me sufficient information for the pres- 
ent. I shall inquire into the truth of it, and you 
may depend upon it if I find it correct, my 
guests will not be shocked by her presence. 
You say you can vouch for the truth of this 
story ? " 

^^O, no ma'am, I did not say that, but I can 
vouch that I have heard it." 

" Miss Beal," said Mrs. Hunter, in a solemn 
tone, ^^the charges you have made against this 
young lady are of a serious nature. She, 
it is true, is not to blame because her father was 
a hairdresser ; but both she and Mrs. Fenton 
are unpardonable in imposing such a character 
on me, a strolling actress ! it is too bad ! though 
Mrs. Fenton is a woman of great fortune, I shall 
Hot put up with it." 

''Dear ma'am," said Miss Beal, turning pale, 
'' I hope you won't bring me in. I entreat of 
you not to mention my name." 

" I mtut indeed," replied Mrs. Hunter, " as I 
have no other authority. Pray how much can 
you vouch for, that you have heard ? " 

" Why, ma'am," said Miss Beal, stammering 
and hesitating, '' I can vouch that she had a 
father — " 

A contemptuous laugh from Mrs. Hunter 
roused the lady. 
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" I mean, ma'am," continued she, " in low 
life ; but really I had all my information from 
Miss Belford. I beg you will call on her." 

Mrs. Hunter left Miss Beal with sentiments of 
inexpressible contempt. She had no doubt but 
there was much detraction in her account of 
Elizabeth, but still she felt uneasy ; if a small 
part was true, it was too much. It chanced that 
accident threw her alone with Elizabeth an hour 
or two after this conversation. Mrs. Hunter was 
silent and kept her eyes fixed upon the carpet. 
" Are you not well, Madam, ? " said Elizabeth 
affectionately, and struck with the change in her 
manner. " My dear," said Mrs. Hunter, kindly, 
^^ come and sit on the sofa by me." She obeyed. 
*^ Now tell me, what have you done that has of- 
fended Miss Beal ? " 

" Nothing, Madam, that I know of," replied 
Elizabeth. 

" Tell me more," said Mrs. Hunter, " how 
came you to be with Mrs. Fenlon." 

" If you will allow me Madam," said Eliza- 
beth, " I will tell you all about myself." 

" Do then, my dear," replied Mrs. Hunter, 
" come to my room, and we shall not be inter- 
rupted." 

Elizabeth gave a simple and faithful narrative 
of her life. There is an internal evidence in 
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truth which is convincing to an intelligent mind. 
Mrs. Hunter felt perfectly satisfied. " I regret," 
said she, ^^ that my house is filled with these 
kind of people, but there is no help, for it, for 
the world is made up of them." 

'^I should think. Madam," said Elizabeth, 
timidly, "it was in your power to select what 
society you please." 

" Far from it. The society of a woman, let 
her be beautiful as a Houri, and wise as Miner- 
va, must depend in a great measure on her hus- 
band. Mine, for there is no disguising it, has 
neither taste nor sensibility. Talents and learn- 
ing can have no association with him, and I take 
what I can get, fashion and folly." 

" And had you the same opinion of him when 
you married him ? " asked Elizabeth. 

" Why, I confess I had not a profound idea 
of his talents ; but the truth was, my moon was 
on the wane ; thirty-five stared me in the face ; 
I had no money, and no rank ; Hunter offered ; 
I ishuddered and accepted ! I was really fool 
enough to think I could animate him, and for 
the first year lived almost wholly tete-a-tete with 
binr. O, the listless melancholy hours that I 
have worried through ! At length I persuaded 
him to travel ; we spent several years abroad, 
and I returned home with Sotomon's conckision^ 
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that ^ tU was vanity.' I now spend my winten 
in the city, my summers you see bow." 

'^ And this is the life of a fine lady," said 
Elizabeth, smiling. 

" True," replied Mrs. Hunter, " it is senseless 
enough, but bow can I get rid of my time 
alone?" 

" Don't you love reading ? " 

'^ I used to, but I have lost my relish for it." 

"Music?" 

" Yes, but I have given up playing ; my bus* 
band was always annoyed by the sound of an 
instrument, and there at least, there was virtue 
in this resignation." 

" If that was the motive," replied Elizabeth, 
" and you ibund it necessary." 

They now separated, and Elizabeth retired to 
ber chamber. Her mind occupied by reflection, 
Mrs. Hunter's character first passed in review* 
And though there was something that dazzled 
m her playfulness, yet there was a want of prin- 
ciple, almost of feeling, that shocked an unvitia- 
ted mind. Her own forlorn and mortifying situ- 
ation could not but occupy her thoughts ; yet it 
recurred with no sentiment of despair^ and 
Elizabeth, poor and unprotected, felt that in this 
large and spacious mansion there was not a being 
she envied. Yet sometimes did the image of 
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Miss Bel£>rd, the choten of Nerille, arise to faei 
mind, but it brought sorrow and regret. She feh 
convinced, the more she saw of this young lady, 
that nothing but repentance could crown bk 
aoion. 

In the .midst of her ruminations, she was 
called to dinner, and the first person who met 
her glance, was Neville himself! A gleam 
of pleasure crossed her mind. **At least," 
thought she, ^^ there is one, who will appreciate 
me properly." Mrs. Hunter had generously 
determined to treat Elizabeth with marked at* 
tention. Her anger, however, was not exactly 
exercised towatds the right person. Miss BeU 
ford was, in fact, the aggressor ; but Miss Bel- 
ford was beautiful, fashionable, wealthy, and 
supported by an admirer of talents and conse- 
quence. Poor Angelica Beal, who was her 
tool, possessed none of these advantages. 
Though she had been a candidate for at least 
twenty years, no lover had appeared ; yet wa| 
her perseverance unimpaired, her courage un- 
daunted. A single woman has, undoubtedly, 
many prejudices to contend with ; but if her 
situation is respectably maintained, she has uni- 
formly the respect of others ; it is only when 
she deserts her own cause, that she becomes 
ridiculous ; let her quietly yield to the advances^ 
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of time, and make room for her successors, and 
even allowiog she may possess only a medioc* 
rity of powers, she is respectable. But too 
many single women are unwilling to enter the 
ranks ; it would seem as if they thought it was 
a " bourne from which no traveller returned ; " 
they still toil on, ^' dragging a lengthened chain," 
and, clinging to successive generations, they 
become satellites to every rising belle, and for 
want of useful employment, the gossiping re- 
tailer of every slander. But it is only to a 
part, that this character belongs ; there are wo- 
men, and perhaps many will recognise such in 
the course of their acquaintance, who lead a 
life of ^^ single blessedness/^ who seem to have 
a more disinterested regard for their fellow-crea- 
tures, than usually belongs to the multiplied 
cares of a married woman. Happy in their 
own lot, they are continually dispensing happi- 
ness, watching the sick, comforting the sorrow- 
ful, and instructing the ignorant. Over such, 
let the angels rejoice ! for they will one day 
become angels in Heaven ! 

Poor Angelica could not be said to lead a life 
of " single blessedness." She had enough to 
support her genteelly, but her great desirewas 
fashion ; to maintain this, she was willing to 
endure the " proud n^an's contumely," and was 
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i^ow at Mrs. Hunter's, as the humble friend of 
Miss Belford. 

" Miss Farrington/' said Mrs. Hunter, in an 
audible voice, as she seated herself at the din<- 
der table, " here is a s6at for you, by me ; come, 
my dear, and take it ! " Every body looked 
surprised, for Mrs. Hunter seldom observed the 
usual ceremonies of the table. Miss Belford's 
stare, seemed to say, " what is a coming now ? " 

Mrs. Hunter continued to treat Elizabeth 
with marked attention, and Miss Beal with as 
marked neglect ; but her chef-d'oeuvre was 
yet to be played off. She had determined to 
humble Angelica, and was not very scrupulous 
as to the means. 

After dinner, she took an opportunity, when 
Du Croix, and a few others were present, to 
address Miss Beal, and said, ^^ I have thought 
it proper to let you know, that your informa- 
tion .was entirely erroneous. Miss Farrington's 
father died when she was an infant, and left her 
to the care of her grandfather, a man who lived 
in a romantic situation, on the banks of the 
Hudson, and was independent in his circum- 
stances. On his death^bed, he, at the earnest 
solicitation of Mrs. Fenton, bequeathed to her 
care this darling child ; such is her story. Mrs* 
Fenton, who is a woman of large fortune, will) 
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undoubtedly, make her her heir, and the daugh-> 
ter of Mrs. Wilmington ; the widow of an 
East India nabob, is her most particular friend. 
You see, Miss Beal, how entirely erroneous 
have been your representations ; and consider- 
ing her situatioD, and what powerful friends she 
has, I am afraid you have done yourself irrepar- 
able injury." 

" Dear Madam," said Miss Beal, "I am sure 
I said nothing, nothing at all. I knew nothing ; 
all I said. Miss Belford told me." 

" O, Miss Belford ! " said Mrs. Hunter, " we 
all know, she says just what she pleases. She 
is a beauty, and it is quite natural she should 
detract from a rival beauty; but you. Miss 
Beal, have arrived to that maturity, which 
makes you sdmewhat accountable for your in- 
fonnation." * 

. ^' 1 am willing to make any apology to Miss 
Farrington, madam," repKed the mortified and 
alarpied Angelica. 

In the mean time, Elizabeth, wholly uncon- 
scious of Mrs. Hunter's manoeuvre, saw, with 
surprise, a general change of manner in all, but 
Miss Belford ; this young lady still maintained 
her scornful demeanor, though she was less open 
in her neglect, since the arrival of Neville. 
Du Croix became assiduous in his attentions to 
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Elizabeth, and Mrs. Hunter, who knew that 
be was a fortune-hunter, perceived she had in 
him a most zealous auxiliary. Mrs. Fenton 
quickly discovered that Elizabeth was becom- 
ing somebody, and always acute, where her own 
popularity could b^ promoted, affected again to 
talk of her beloved Elizabeth, her adopted 
child! 

Neville was the only being who treated her 
with a regard, uninfluenced by selfish motives ; 
yet his regard was evidently colder than form- 
erly, he avoided every opportunity of being 
alone with her, and except that now and then, 
a watchful glance, betrayed, at least, curiosity, 
at some marked civility of Du Croix, he ap- 
peared wholly indifferent. Yet Elizabeth felt 
sensible, he was gaining an infiut^fice over her 
mind. The early attachment sh^ had experi- 
enced for Carleton, connected with his charac^ 
ter, had disgusted her with every thing light 
and frivolous, and had ended ia mortification 
and disappointment, l^eville's whole depart- 
ment and manner formed a striking contrast ; 
he was neither gay nor sportive, but there was 
something deep and sub^me in his cast of char- 
acter ; it seemed to want only softness to make 
it perfect. 

Du Crox's assiduous attentions, at length 
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alarmed Mrs. Hunter ; she knew him under a 
fashionable and well-bred air, to conceal an un- 
principled and profligate mind. Had he been 
rich, she would probably have promoted an 
union with Elizabeth, and left her afterwards to 
ascertain whether he had any other recommen- 
dation. But she knew he was a fortune-hunter, 
and had engaged in this pursuit, from the intel- 
ligence she had given Miss Beal. She now in- 
formed him, with the most perfect sang-froid, 
that Mrs. Fenton had determined never to give 
up a farthing of her property, as long as she 
lived, and probably at her death, would found 
a hospital. Just three days from this informa- 
tion, Mrs. Fenton, with some embarrassment, 
informed Elizabeth, that she had had the mis- 
fortune, for she must consider it so, at her time 
of life, to inspire Du Croix with an ill-fated 
passion. Elizabeth looked astonished. '^ I 
know," continued Mrs. Fenton, sighing, " how 
pointed his attentions have been to you ; but as 
he says, love has a thousand devices to conceal 
itself, and from timidity, he has expressed to 
you a small part of what he felt for me." 

" Whatever M. Du Croix has expressed for 
me," said Elizabeth, " he has inspired m6 only 
with sentiments of aversion." 

" I am» happy to hear it," replied Mrs. Fen- 
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ton, *' as it will save you from disappointment ; 
and now what I wish of you, is to sound Mrs* 
Hunter, as to his character and her opinion of 
the match." 

" It is not possible, madam, you can think of 
marrying him," exclaimed Elizabeth. 

" And why not, pray," retorted Mrs. Fenton, 
"as to any disproportion in age, as Du Croix 
says, it is a chimera, not thought of in France.'* 

"But madam," said Elizabeth, " I have of- 
ten heard Mrs. Hunter speak of him as a mero 
fortune-hunter." 

" Mrs. Hunter, no doubt, had her motives," 
said Mrs. Fenton, significantly, " but he has 
been perfectly open with me ; I am entirely 
satisQed, he is a man of family and fortune, 
though at present laboring under some embar- 
rassments. I cannot put my wealth to a more 
noble use, than to redeem his family estate ; 
my health has been injured by this climate, the 
air of Paris is congenial to it. As for you, 
Miss Farrington, though my feelings have some- 
times led me to promise rashly, yet I never Se- 
riously intended to leave you any considerable 
part of my property, it would have been injus- 
tice to my own relations, but I shall always 
wish you to reside with me, and it is likewise 
the wish of Monsieur Du Croix, for he is the 
most noble and disinterested of men." 
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^^ You may depend upon it, madam^^Lshall 
sot put either his or your disinterestedness to the 
proof. I have staid with you in compliance to 
your wishes, it is now my earnest desire to go 
to Mrs. Doriland." 

Elizabeth saw the storm gathering in Mrs. 
Fenton's face, and unwilling to listen to tho low 
insinuations, which usually followed the name 
6f her friend, she hastily retired. On her way 
to her own room, she met Neville. " Will you," 
said he, with an air of interest, wholly free from 
his late coolness, ^^ take a short walk with me, 
in the garden ? I have somethbg I wish to 
say." 

She assented. After a turn or two, in which 
Neville evidently felt awkward how to begin, 
he said, 

^^ There has been a time when we have spo- 
ken freely together, without any apology ; but 
now I see you under such different circumstan- 
ces, that I can hardly realize that your charac- 
ter is not changed." 

" Perhaps so," replied Elizabeth, coldly, 
^^ our impressions with regard to each other, are 
often erroneous. I trust, however, my charae* 
ter does not wholly depend on circumstances." 

" The attentions of Du Croix," said Neville, 
^^are obvious to every one; but I cannot 
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believe k possible, that you can give him any 
portion of your esteem." 

*^ You are right, there/' said Elizabeth, " he 
is a subject of perfect indifference to me/' 

" Then I may venture to go on ; he is hand* 
some and specious, but be is unprincipled and 
a gambler ; he is likewise a man of gallantry." 

" As he is not, and never can be, any thing 
to me,'^ said Elizabeth, " let us drop the con- 
versation. I thank you, however, for your cau- 
tion, it looks like friendship ; it has been my 
misfortune more than once," continued she, her 
eyes filling with tears, " to be judged by my 
situation. I thank you, however, most kindly, 
we owe constant watchfulness to each other." 
There was a sensibility in her manner that over- 
came Neville ; for a moment, he appeared una- 
ble to speak. At length, however, recovering 
himself, he said, '^let me, on the score of that 
friendship and respect, which has never, for a 
moment, slept, inquire, why I see you again the 
dependant of Mrs. Fenton ?" 

^' Our duties," said Elizabeth, smiling lan- 
guidly, " though sometimes apparently opposite 
in their effects, are always in agreement. Why 
I left Mrs. Fenton, you know ; conscience car- 
ried me 9Way, and conscience brougj^t roe back 
again ; she was sick and required my attend* 
16 
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ance. I shall, immediately on our return to 
town again, leave her. And now will you tell 
me, wt\y you have been so cold and so ui^ 
friendly?'' 

" Will you forgive me if I (Jp ? " 

" Throw yourself on my mercy, and perhaps 
I may." 

" I do, then ! '' exclaimed he, with irrepres- 
sible emotion. " You are dearer to me than 
life ; the world, every thing fades from my view, 
in competition with you ! " 

" This is too much ! " exclaimed a voice, 
and Miss Belfbrd, accompanied by Du Croix, 
appeared from behind the lattice-work, which 
bordered the alley. 

" Mr. Neville ! " said she, with eyes spark- 
ling with anger, " it is time we understood each 
other. I believe our engagements are equally 
irksome. I release you from yours, and as for 
you, creature, I shall take care to inform Mrs. 
Hunter, what game you have been playing." 

^* Miss Belford," said Elizabeth, " I forgive 
your indignation towards me, because you have 
heard only part of this conversation." 

" Make no apologies, speak not to me," ex- 
claimed she, haughtily. 

" Mn P^ville," said Elizabeth, " I leave you 
to justify both me and yourself/' and she pro- 
ceeded towards the house. 
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When she reached her chamber, the first sen- 
timaot which pervaded her mind, was the con- 
aeiousness that Neville loved her ; but it soon 
gave way to less pleasant recollections. He 
was betrothed tQt another ; to leave her, would 
be dishoDorable. " I have," thought she, " but 
one path to pursue ; it is immediately to quit 
this house, and fly to the bosom of friendship ; 
let me save both Neville and myself from self- 
reproach." 

The next morning, she informed Mrs. Fen- 
ton of her intention to return ; " if you, ma- 
dam, will not lend me your carriage, I must 
procure one elsewhere." 

Mrs. Fenton concluded, that Du Croix was 
the cause of this resolute determination ; and 
as her visit had been prolonged beyond the ap- 
pointed time, and she could as well see her lover 
at her own house ; she promised Elizabeth, she 
would return the day after. 

The next morning, Elizabeth busied herself 
in preparations for her departure ; she deter- 
mined not to see Neville alone, and did not go 
below, till dinner was announced. The table 
was, as usual, full ; but she observed Miss Bel- 
ford was not present ; one of the servants said, 
she had a headache, and begged to be excused* 
Neville sat at a distance, appeared gloomy and 
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abstracted. Miss Beal, aunt Sukey, and the 
master of the house, sat in a row at one end 
of the table. Mrs. Fenton was much dressed, 
but evidently out of spirits ; as soon as decency 
would permit, she left the table, and sent for 
Elizabeth to come to her. 

Elizabeth found her languidly reclining on an 
ottoman. " Where," said she, " do you ima- 
^ne Du Croix can be ? " 

" Did not you leave him at the table," said 
Elizabeth. 

" What affectation ! you know he was not 
there. I have not seen him since yesterday at 
dinner. I fear some accident has befallen him, 
for he is the most devoted of lovers." 

Just then, a servant entered with a letter, 
and handed it to Mrs. Fenton. 

" O, my Elizabeth," exclaimed the lady, ** I 
dare not break the seal ; if any accident should 
have happened ! " and she raised her salts to 
her nose. << My heart has foreboded some ill, 
for when, as Shakspeare says, has the tide of 
true love run clear ? " 

" At any rate, madam, he is able to write," 
said Elizabeth. 

"True," said Mrs. Fenton, breaking the 
seal. She now cast her eyes over it, and Eliz- 
abeth saw, at once^ her emotion was no longer 
counterfeit. 
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""Wretch, villain, traitor ! " exclaimed she, 
changitfg h)er languid tones to the shrillest notes. 

" What is the matter, madam ? " said Eliza- 
beth. 

" Read this, and find me words to execrate 
the monster." 

It ran thus : — 

" Madam, — 

** Your virtue and beauty had made the great- 
est possible impression on my heart ; it was 
my most dear wish, to marry with you, but oir- 
cumstances have made it impossible. With 
every desire for your happiness, I kiss your 
hands. 

JAQ,nE Du Croix." 

It was sometime before Mrs. Fenton grew 
composed. Elizabeth endeavored to console 
her in the way most consonant to her character. 

" Nobody knew of the engagement between 
you," said she ; *^ you will lose nothing in pub- 
lic esteem ; " and she might have added, in 
mine, for Mrs. Fenton had now nothing to lose. 
In the midst of her consolations, Mrs. Hunter 
rushed into the room. 

" Good Heavens ! " said she, " here you are 
sitting as quiet, as if nothidg had happened, 
when the whole house is in an uproar ! " 
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"What is the matter?" exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. 

" Why, don't you know ? Miss Belford has 
quarrelled with Neville, and thrown herself away 
upon Du Croix ! " 

" Is it possible ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, with 
an animation, that struck the quick mind of 
Mrs. Hunter. "How did this intelligence 
come ? " 

" O, go to Neville," said she, archly, " he 
must want consolation ; he has received a letter 
fix)m Madame Du Croix." 

Mrs. Fenton declined going down again ; 
Elizabeth followed Mrs. Hunter to the drawing 
room. A circle of ladies were gossiping in the 
corner. Miss Beal, who had been in the back 
ground ever since Mrs. Hunter's protection had 
been afforded to Elizabeth, was now chief 
speaker. 

" It is really a dreadful thing ! " said one of 
the ladies. 

" O, horrible ! " cried Miss Beal, " it is most 
likely one will fall, if not both." 

Elizabeth seated herself on the first chair. 

" What is the meaning of all this ? " said 
Mrs. Hunter. 

" The duel ! the duel ! madam," exclaimed 
several voices. "Mr. Neville, will undoubt- 
edly overtake M. Du Croix." 
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" Poh ! he can't be such a fool. I left him 
* an hour since," cried Mrs. Hunter. 

" O yes," exclaimed Miss Beal, " but he or- 
dered his servant to load his pistols, and has 
undoubtedly set off in pursuit of him." 

" How do you know, Miss Beal ? Pray re- 
collect, yourself,'- said Mrs. Hunter, drily. 

"I 'Saw them, with my own eyes, ma'am, 
with my own eyes,"^ repeated she, in a resolute 
tone. 

"Who did you see?" 

"The pistols ma'am." 

« Who had Ibero ? " 

" John, ma'am, Mr. Neville's servant." 

Mrs. Hunter rang the bell. " Tell Mr. Ne- 
ville's servant to come here." 

John made his appearance. 

" Where are your master's pistols, John ? " 
said she. 

" In his portmanteau, madam," replied John. 

" I told you soj^^ exclaimed Miss Beal, ex- 
ultingly. 

" And where is your master? " 

" In his chamber, madam." 

" Then it may not be too late to prevent the 
duel," said Miss Beal. 

"John," said Mrs. Hunter, " give my com- 
pliments to your master, and ask him to come 
and take coffee with us." 
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Id a few momeats Neville entered the room. 

" Let me entreat of you/' said Miss Beal, " 
" not to challenge him," 

^^ I have not the least idea of it," replied 
Neville. 

" What was your servant dcring with your 
pistols, then ? '' 

" I really did not know that he had them ; 
probably putting them in order for travelling." 

" I told you sOy^ said Miss Beal, significantly^ 
to those who were near, ^^ he means to fight, 
evidently.^' 

Neville took his coffee. In th^ course of the 
evening he said to Elizabeth, ^' I am hardly ca- 
pable of discussing the recent events which have 
taken place> at present^ but after what has pass- 
ed there ought to be no disguise. Miss Bel- 
fwd Was a ward of my lather's ; we were play- 
mates together, and early engaged to each other ; 
from childhood we have endured much from the 
contrast and peculiarity of our dispositions. 
Since my return from abroad, I have felt that 
certain misery awaited us. Yet a sense of honor 
compelled me not to make any effort for my own 
emancipation. I became acquainted with you ; 
to avoid a comparison was not in human nature. 
Tomorrow, I set out for my father's house ; he 
will lament this step for my sake as well as her 
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dwn ; there at least I may alleviate his regret* 
r shall set off early in the morning." 

" The next day, Mrs. Fenton and Elizabeth 
took leave of Mrs. Hunter, and returned again 
to the city. When they. arrived, Elizabeth found 
a letter from Mrs. Doriland, which had been 
waiting several days ; it contained a most ear* 
nest request that she would come to her as soon 
as Mrs. Fenton's health would admit. ^^ It is 
almost cruel," added she, " to ask you, for you 
will^nly change one invalid for anotlier." 

With her fears all awakened, she communica- 
ted to Mrs. Feoton her intention of setting off 
the next morning. She had the same reproaches, 
tfie same invectives to encounter; but not a par- 
ticle of esteem or affection now bound her to 
this lady. " Should you be really sick," said 
she, "I shall return to you again." Carleton 
called in the evening. ^^ I have thought it an 
age," said he, " since you have been in the 
country." She informed him of her intended 
departure the next morning; his countenance 
discovered unaffected disappointment. 

It is needless to say with what impatience 
Elizabeth proceeded on her journey, or with what 
rapture she found herself once more in the arms 
of her friend ; but that friend, how altered ! She 
had left her a few months before blooming with 
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health ; she now fouDd her pale and emaciated. 
^^ How unkind in you my dear Louisa, not to let 
me know that you were sick/' said Elizabeth. 

" I considered," replied she, " that Mrs. Fen- 
ton's claims were prior to mine ; that I should 
distress you and perhaps tempt you from your 
duty. My mother is constantly with me, and my 
husband is one of the best nurses in the world. 
But tell me Elizabeth, am I greatly altered ? " 

^^ Not so greatly, but any indisposition changes 
the countenance, and I left you so happy and 
blooming with health ! " 

*' My dear friend, I am still happy ; with such 
friends I ought to be satis6ed." 

Week after week passed away, and Mrs. Do- 
riland's health still declined ; her husband watch- 
ed over her with unwearied tenderness ; some- 
times for a few days the taper seemed to bum 
bright, then again it grew dim and faint. Her 
Physicians urged a voyage, and her husband 
proposed it to her with much caution, and at the 
same time informed her that both her mother and 
Elizabeth would accompany her. 

She seemed much affected. "My case is 
then considered desperate ? " said she. 

" By no means," replied he, " if it were, such 
a measure would be useless. We build the 
most sanguine hopes on this voyage." 
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" I had much rather die here in the midst of 
your frieDds and mineJ' 

" I beseech you, my dear Louisa, not to speak 
in this way. I hope you will live many years 
to bless us all." 

" I have, for sometime," said she, " felt the 
principle of my life decaying ; though I have 
been silent on the subject, I have not been 
thoughtless. My sleepless nights have warned 
me, and when the morning dawned, I have felt 
the dew of death on my forehead. Yet for 
your sake I have deceived myself, but it will not 
do, we must part ! " 

This seemed to be the first strong conviction 
that had forced itself on her mind ; it now, how- 
ever, daily grew familiar with death. Though 
preparations were making for their voyage, even 
her husband's confidence in its utility began to 
vanish. Her taste in literatura was highly cul- 
tivated, it had been one of her greatest pleasures 
to read with her husband classic authors. Now 
the scriptures became her only study. Don- 
land constantly read them to her, pointed out 
their hopes and consolations, and strove to sup- 
port himself by the precepts he presented to 
her. 

A few days before they expected to sail, Eliz- 
abeth said, " My dear Louisa, if you feel able to 
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walk so far, let us take our tea in the summer- 
house, it is a delightful afternoon and I think it 
might invigorate you. 

Her eye brightened. " Yes, for the last 
time ! " 

Elizabeth hastened away ; it was one of the 
finest days in summer ; the little pavilion was 
covered with honey-suckles ; a gravel walk with 
a flight of steps led to it ; on each side Elizabeth 
had placed vases of flowers of Louisa's own cul- 
tivation. The tea-table stood in the middle and 
a sofa by a window, which overlooked the neigh- 
boring country. The declining sun shed its 
golden beams on every object. Louisa, sup- 
ported by her husband, entered. 

^^ My kind Elizabeth,'' said she, as her tears 
fell. She reclined upon the sofa ; the sun pour- 
ed its soft and mellow lustre on her pale and 
sunken face. 

" You certainly look better, dearest," said 
Doriland, ^Uhis little excursi(yi will do you 
good." 

" Here is a branch of your own myrtle," said 
Elizabeth, " that you planted the day you were 
married." She took it in her hand and held it 
up ; as the sun shone through the fingers of the 
invalid they seemed transparent. 

^^The flowers are ahready withering," said 
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she, " and the stalk will soon die ! Man also 
goes to his long home, ^ but the dead shall come 
forth/ ^ Thou shalt speak and we will 
answer ! ' " 

" Elizabeth," ^aid she, after a pause, "give 
me some tea, I am turning this festive scene to 
tears." 

After an hour of pleasant conversation, she 
expressed a wish to return to the house. She had 
had some alarming turns of suffocation, and now 
seemed threatened. When she reached her 
chamber her countenance was greatly altered. 
A physician was sent for ; " there is no voyage 
now," said she, faintly smiling as he entered, " I 
shall die at home." The physician did not en- 
deavor to deceive her frieods, but frankly told 
them she could not continue many hours. She 
conversed with tolerable ease at intervals. «Her 
husband, her mother and her friend hung upon 
every sentence. Towstrds morning she complain- 
ed of being drowsy — her eyes closed and she 
seemed asleep — th^y knelt round her bed ; not a 
sound interrupted the stillness of the scene, except 
what proceeded from her short and faint respira- 
tion. The clock struck, and the gray light of 
morning was just discernible through the case- 
ment ; her eyes opened, she looked round. " The 
day breaks," said she, " I must be gone ; my 
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husband ! my mother ! my friend ! " A faint 
sigh followed — it was her last. 

There is in the first influence of heavy and 
overpowering calamity, a stillness, an inaction of 
mind which seems to the mourner like the repose 
of nature ; all the bustle of life has passed away, 
and those scenes which were wont to interest us 
are, like the figures of a camera obscura, without 
substance or reality. Such was the state of 
Elizabeth. Louisa had been her a//; friendship 
bad performed what patronage had promised; 
her death left a dreary void ; she felt as if she 
bad nothing to love, nothing to look forward to. 
It was some weeks after Mrs. Doriland's death 
before her papers were inspected. It was found 
she had bequeathed to Elizabeth an annuity 
which, though small, was sufficient to make her 
independent, and likewise the few jewels she 
possessed. 

Mingled sensations pressed upon the heart of 
Elizabeth at this instance of a friendship which 
produced its effects even beyond the grave. To 
be raised from penury ; to be redeemed from 
Mrs. Fenton's patronage which was to her now 
more insupportable than ever, could not be con- 
sidered as trifling events. It was effected by 
the noble generosity of her friend ; but alas, that 
friend was insensible to her gratitude. '^Sbe 
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cannot hear my thanks," exclaimed she, " for no 
sound can interrupt the stillness of death." 

As Elizabeth bad parted decently from Mrs. 
Fen ton, she thought proper to inform her of 
Louisa's death and legacy ; and added, at the 
same time, that she should, at present, remain 
at Mr. Doriland's, with the mother of her late 
friend. 

Mrs. Fenton was never contented with the 
simple truth ; she continually sought for motives 
not revealed, and gave them the complexion of 
her own mind. Carleton entered soon after she 
had read the letter. " Well, Henry," exclaim- 
ed she, " I have news for you." 

" What news ? " 

" Elizabeth is going to be married." 

The astonishment and emotion discovered by 
Carleton, struck even the dull comprehension 
of his aunt. " Why, I really believe," said 
she, " you meant to marry her yourself." He 
eagerly disclaimed the idea, but begged to know 
who wa9 the happy man. 

" Why, you know, Mrs. Doriland has pop- 
ped off; well, Elizabeth, the sentimental, deli- 
cate Elizabeth, keeps her ground, and as soon 
as decency permits, will step into her place." 

An explanation now ensued) and Mrs. Fen- 
ton gave Carleton the letten 
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" I see no talk of marriage here," said he, 
after he had read it ; '^ it is only six weeks 
since Mi*s. Doriland's death." 

" And are you so stupid/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Fen ton, " as not to see the end of all this ? " 

Carleton professed to be wholly incredulous; 
but he did not feel altogether easy. Elizabeth 
independent ! for he knew that her habits qual- 
ified her to live within the sum bequeathed, and 
perhaps the object of affection to another, took 
a different station in his mind, from the humble 
dependant of his aunt, and the love-lorn enam- 
orata of himself. But then, her birth — a fish- 
erman's daughter — grand-daughter, and so on, 
for aught he knew, to the hundredth genera- 
tion. But still, she was calculated tp adorn 
any station ; it would only be a nine days' won- 
der, and then something new would occur. It 
was thus he persuaded his pride to go along 
with his admiration, and finished by exclaiming, 
" Elizabeth ! thou shah be mine ! " 

The next query was, whether to write, or go 
in person ; here again he reasoned, till his pride 
yielded, and he conchided to go, and probably 
bring her back as his bride. 

In the meantime, Elizabeth, wholly uncon- 
scious of the honor which awaited her, dwelt 
with melancholy pleasure, upon the memory of 
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her friend ; every look, every word she had 
uttered, became precious; but the pavilion 
seemed more particularly consecrated to these 
interesting recollections. She was one day sit- 
ting pensively on the very sofa, but a short time 
before occupied by Louisa, when the sound of 
footsteps arrested her attention ; she looked up, 
and Carleton entered. There was a tender- 
ness in his manner that awoke a momentary 
emotion in the mind of Elizabeth. " I hope I 
do not intrude," said he, struck by her sorrowful 
countenance, " but they told me you were here, 
and as I wished to see you alone, I took the 
liberty to follow. I have come," continued he, 
" to put an end to all my suspense, to offer you 
my heart, my hand and my worthless self into 
the bargain." 

"My gratitude," began Elizabeth. "Talk 
not of gratitude," interrupted - he, "leave as 
much of that as you please with Doriland, but 
give me all your love, all your tenderness." 

" Well, then," exclaimed Elizabeth, " I will 
be perfectly sincere with you ; I have no love 
or tenderness to bestow ; my affections are en- 
gaged." 

" Is it possible ? " retorted Carleton. " His 
wife has been dead only six weeks, and yet I 
am too late ! " 
17 
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^ Gracious powers ! " exclaimed she, " what 
can you mean ? " and she looked round with a 
fearful kind of horror. ^' Let us leave this place, 
I shall tajk more freely elsewhere ;" and she 
gasped as if for breath. 

They left the pavilion and took a turn in the 
garden. Again Carleton renewed his protesta- 
tions. * 

" I freely acknowledge," said Elizabeth, " and 
I now believe you knew it well, there was a 
time when my heart was devoted to you ; that 
time has long since past, and it now belongs to 
another." 

« To Doriland ! " said Carleton. 

" Do not shock me by such an idea." 

« To whom, then ? " 

" I cannot tell you ; so far I have been con- 
fidential as a tribute to the friendship I really 
feel for you ; further I must not be." 

"Hear me," said he impetuously, "I will 
never quit this spot till you tell me the name of 
my rival." 

" Then stand there forever," said she turning 
from him. 

Just then the garden gate opeped, and Ne- 
ville sprung forward ; an exclamation of joyful 
surprise burst from the lips of Elizabeth, as he 
took her offered hand. Sudden conviction 
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flttsbed on the mifid of CarletOD. " It is un- 
necessary dow. Madam, to reply. I see my 
rival." 

" What is the meaning of all this, Qarleton ? " 
said Neville, recognising an old acquaintance. 

" The meaning, sh*, is, that both you and I 
make pretensions to this lady, and I call upon 
her to decide — to decide instantly." 

" By what right, Sir ? " asted Neville. 

"By the right of early friendship, of ardent 
auction, and abov« all. Sir, by her own avowed 
partiality." 

Neville turned to Elizabeth ; she was indig- 
nantly silent, yet fearful to leave Carleton in so 
quarrelsome a humor. Neville felt the embar- 
rassment of her situation. 

" I did indeed come," said he, addressing her, 
" to repeat my protestations, to offer you myself 
though I should not have presumed to call for 
so prompt a decision ; perhaps now, however it 
may be better for us both to make it." 

" Mr. Carleton," said Elizabeth, " spare me 
a repetition of the conversation which has al- 
ready past, accept my friendship ; I have no- 
thing more to bestow 1 " 

Carleton was not of a character to feel deep- 
ly ; his passions spent themselves in their ex- 
pression ; hastily bidding her farewell, in a mo- 
ment he was out of sight. 
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Neville now spoke with the utmost frankaess. 
^' I caa only offer you a rejected band/' said 
be, " but my heart has been yours almost from 
our first meeting. My father is satisfied with 
knowing that I am happy. My sbter Lucy will 
receive you with open arms ; the conduct of 
Julia has deeply affected her ; you will be her 
restorative/' 

Neville had not a difficult cause to plead ; 
matters were soon arranged, and Elizabeth did 
not forget to write a letter of form to Mrs. Fen- 
ton, acquainting her with the intended union, 
and requesting her approbation. The lady, flat- 
tered by this unexpected attention, wrote a cor- 
dial reply, assuring Elizabeth if ever she had a 
daughter she would transfer to her, her patron- 
age. 

*' God forbid ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, ^^ rather 
let my child be a ^ hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water,' than a creature of patronage" 
Though in her union with Neville, her fondest 
hopes were realized ; she still felt that hers was 
the lot of mortals ; that sorrow mingled with 
her blessings ; and the memory of her friend 
both sweetened and embittered the bridal hour. 
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" What a miserable state of existence this is,'* 
said Isabelle Selwyn, " I am sick of the world, 
there is nothing to enjoy, nothing to live for ! *' 

" You, of all people to say that," said Alice 
Jones, " you, who have every thing you want, 
and every body at your command ! Who has 
been so much admired as you, this evening ? 
you had half a dozen invitations to dance every 
cotillon, and kept the floor the whole time." 

" And do you think that is arfy happiness ? " 
said the young beauty, scornfully. 

•"I think," replied Alice, " it is very pleas- 
ant when you go to a ball, to be asked to 
dance." 

"I hope you have enjoyed the evening," 
said Isabelle, recollecting that her guest was 
entitled to some courtesy. 

" Yes," said Alice, " it was happiness enough 
for me to look on." 
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. " Did not you dance ? " inquired Isabelle. 

" No,'* replied she, " I was not asked." 

^^ Abominable 1 but, at least, you escape the 
tired, fagged feeling I have. I would have 
given all the world to have sat down, after the 
- four fir s t sets of cotillons." 

" Why did you not then ? " said Alice. 

" Because every body would have thought I 
could not get a partner ; but I am determined 
I wont go to any more balls. I hate dancing, 
and I hate people, and I hate iced creams and 
oysters, and, what under the sun is there to go 
to parties for, when that is the case ? " 

" I don't know," said Alice, laughing ; " I 
confess I like all these ; and, if I could have 
danced once or twice, I should have been quite 
happy ; as it was, I had a very pleasant eve- 
ning, and I consoled myself for not dancing, 
because my white kid gloves are not the least 
soiled, and, perhaps I shall have better luck 
another evening." 

" Heavens ! " exclaimed Isabelle, " what dif- 
ferent scales we are graduated upon ! I could 
not hfeve conceived of greater misery, than to 
be obliged to look on and see others dance a 
whole evening, and not be asked once myself." 

" You forget," said Alice, " that it is all new 
to me. I never was at a real ball before ; at 
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B , we never mustered more than nine or 

ten couple, and the whole pleasure consisted in 
dancing ; but, to-night it was like going to the 
theatre ; such beautiful dresses, such — " 

" Don't trouble yourself to enumerate your 
pleasures," said Isabelle, peevishly ; " I am 
glad you found enjoyment in any thing, it was 
more than I did ; but do for heaven's sake, let 
us go to bed, I declare I am so tired that I can't 
undress." 

" Let rtie help you," said Alice. 

" No, thank "you, I'll ring for Becky." Becky 
came at the summons, looking quite as tired and 
sleepy as her mistress. 

" Get me a glass of water," said Isabelle. 
Becky went at her command. 

" Only think of poor Becky's being up so 
late," said Alice ; " it is after two o'clock." 

'* Well," returned Isabelle, " and a'nt we up 
late ? " 

" O yes," said Alice ; " but then it is very 
different with us ; we have been all the time 
enjoying ourselves, and she has had nothing to 
do but try to keep awtike and wait for trs. I 
know, from experience, it is the hardest thing 
you can do, to sit up very late, waiting for any 
body, and yet be obliged to keep awake, as you 
said just now," added Alice, " I can't conceive 
of greater misery." 
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"As for that mttter," said Isabella, " it is 
not our look out ; she is paid for her labor, and 
if she don't like her work, she can quit ; it is a 
voluntary matter with her, but it is not volun- 
tary with us ; if we once get into a ball-room, 
there we must st^y." 

"At least," said Alice, "our going is volun- 
tary." 

"I ask your pardon," said Isabelle ; " your 
going might be voluntary, but I went quite 
against my inclination, and I always have an 
awful time when I do." 

" I hope," said Alipe, " you did not go on 
my account " — 

The entrance of Becky with the glass of 
water, relieved Isabelle from a reply. 

" Here, Becky," said the young lady, " un- 
clasp my bracelets, take off my necklace, take , 
these flowers out of my hair. O, for mercy's 
sake, don't pull so, take care, you '11 break my^ 
pearl sprig. O, gracious, ^ this string has got 
into a knot ? " 

Alice stood patiently loojuiig on, while the 
waitbg-maid went throu^ ker' operations ; at 
length, there was a pause, fbr. Isabelle threw 
herself back in her chair, shut her eyes, let her 
arms fall, and declared she was positively dead ! 

Alice now modestly requested Becky to un- 
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hook her gown, which she could not get at her- 
self; it was all the assistance she required, a»d 
in a few moments she was ready for bed. 

" Which side ^all I sleep on ? " said she. 

" Just which you please," replied Isabelle, 
^^ I usually sleep on <A&«." 

Alice, with a light step, sprung into the op- 
posite one, and before the weary beauty had 
taken off her dress, was in a calm and tranquil 
slumber. 

Not so Isabelle ; clad in her cambric night 
dress, with flushed cheeks and a disturbed brow, 
she took her place by her side, but not to sleep ; 
her own reflections •' murdered sleep," It was 
true, she had been ike belle, a distinction that 
can belong only to one oh the same evening, 
which gives a peculiar zest. Every beau, of 
any pretensions, had asked her to dance ; no, 
not every one ; Frank Moreton had stood aloof, 
and alas ! Frank had been the Mordecai that 
had destroyed her enjoyment for the evening. 

Isabelle was not only a beauty, but the ac- 
tual possessor of ten thousand dollars, which 
was magnifled by a liberal public, to whom the 
multiplicand costs nothing, into three times ten ; 
her father died, when she was about nine years 
old, and left this only daughter, with an only 
son, to the care of a doting mother ; the son 
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went through the usual routine of a boy's edi;- 
cation, first of school and college ; studied law, 
and prevailed on his mother to furnish him with 
funds for travelling. As for Isabelle, it must 
be acknowledged, that her mother had the 
strongest desire that she should be accomplished 
and well educated ; but then it must be done 
without giving the poor thing much trouble ; 
she could not get long lessons, that was out of 
the question. She had a mortal aversion to ge- 
ography, and as for grammar^ her mother as- 
sured her instructers, that it wfts wholly unne- 
cessary to trouble. her about that, for she had a 
natural propensity to speaking good grammar. 
Certain it is, she worried through two years, at 
one of the most celebrated Lyceums ; carried 
Latin, Italian, and French books in her satchel ; 
took two quarters instruction in music ; painted 
flowers in the Honfleur style ; and then was 
announced to the world, as the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Selwyn. Her dancing was 
the only " branch of her education " that had 
been thoroughly attended to ; for Mrs. Selwyn 
said, '^ nature seemed to point out dancing, and 
she always thought nature ought to be consult- 
ed ; that there could not be any thing more un- 
natural than the branches of education that 
were usually taught; but Isabelle never ob- 
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jected to dancing, she was always willing to 
begin a new term." And the truth was, she 
excelled in this accomplishment ; she could 
waltz till her partner grew giddy, turn pirouettes 
to the astonishment of all beholders, and dance 
the shawl dance to a charm ; as to her exterior, 
her eyes were celestial blue ; her hair, and she 
was extremely particular that her curls should 
match it, a golden auburn, her figure fine, and 
in short, nothing wanting to make a belle — 
and a belle she was. 

There were circumstances that made it " high- 
ly proper," we use her own words, for Mrs. 
Selwyn to invite Alice Jones to pass several 
months with them. Her parents resided in the 
obscure little country town where Mrs. Selwyn 
was obliged to acknowledge, when questioned, 
she herself was bom ; their attention had at 
that time been important to her ; and Mrs. Sel- 
wyn was actually married from their house. 
They had kept their place of respectable intel- 
ligent citizens ; had brought up and married a 
large family ; and Alice, their youngest, only 
remained ; on her, they had lavished every ad- 
vantage of education within their means ; and 
Mrs. Selwyn felt as if it was " highly proper " 
to cancel her early obligations, by inviting her 
to come and receive the last polish that fashioa- 
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able society gives. The invitatioQ was accept- 
ed, isabelle was sure she would be a bore ; 
what could she do with her ? but there was no' 
beFp for it. Alice came, and the evening which 
introduces our story, was her first appearance 
at a ball. She had seen Isabelle decked with 
jewels, and her fine ibrm set off by the elegance 
of fashion and dress, without one pang of envy ; 
)ier own simple wardrobe was according to the 
humble fortune of her father, and it must be 
confessed, did no great credit to the niantua^ 

makers of B ; as there was no pretension, 

however, there was nothing ridiculous, and it 
may be safely said, she excited no observation. 
The evening, to her, had been full of expecta^ 
tion, and it had passed without disappointment ; 
she had made up her mind that nobody would 
speak to her, for she knew nobody, and it turned 
out just as she had predicted; but she was 
blessed with eyes and eara, she could stand 
without fatigue, four or five hours, she had drank 
lemonade, and eaten cake and ice cream to her 
heart's content, and had come home full of sat- 
isfaction, and just enough fatigued to lay her 
head on her pillow, and drop asleep in her little 
mob night-cap, her face looking as innocent 
and tranquil as an infant's. It would seem as 
if Isabelle*s lace cap and plaited rufBes were 
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inimictl to sleep, for she in vain resolutely shut 
ber ejes and tried not to think. It is very an- 
noying to have a sleeping companion when we 
are keeping our night-watch. Isabelle worried 
through one long hour, sometimes turning, some- 
times sighing audibly, sometimes pressing her 
elegant gold repeater, and, at last, exclaiming, 
" Alice, are you asleep ? " 

Alice started up. " Did you speak ? " said 
she. 

" I only asked if you were asleep." 

'^ I believe so," said Alice, and again seemed 
ready to resume her slumbers, without demon- 
strating any curiosity in her turn to know if Is- 
abelle was asleep. 

" I have not closed my eyes t6-night," said 
Isabelle, unwilling to lose the advantage thus 
gained. '^ Come, Alice, do wake up^ and let us 
talk." Alice, with a good-natured effort roused 
herself. 

" Did you see any body that struck you par- 
ticulariy to-night ? " said Isabelle. 

" O yes, a number ; there was that lady with 
the gold and scarlet flowers — ". 

" Poh, I mean gentlemen ; did you observe 
that one that stood by ;he pier-table, while I 
was dancing there ? " 

<^ The one with a bald bead ? " said Alice. 
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^' A bald head ! no ; what do you think I 
care for a bald head ? I^ detest bald heads, 
they ought to be turned out of company." 

" O, Isabelle," said Alice, " don't say so." * 

" I suppose," replied Isabelle, laughing con- 
temptuousjy, " you are afraid of being torn to 
pieces by wild beacS| like the little children i^ 
the primer, that said, ' go up, thou bald head, 
go-'" 

" No," said Alice, " I am npt afraid of that." 

" What then ? " inquired Isabelle, struck by 
the emotion of her voice. 
* ^^ 1 was thinking of my father, his head is 
tald." 

" Well, my mother's is not," said Isabelle ; 
** so I can't ke expected to reverence all the 
bald heads I see, for her sake ; and as for her 
gray hair, we are not called upon now-a-days to 
pay honor to it ; for the dear old souls are asham*- 
ed of U themselves, and cover it up as carefully 
as if it was something wicked. I can always 
frighten mamma out of her wits, by only tell- 
Img her, that there is a lock of her gray hair got 
down." 

Alice made no reply. 

" I suppose," said Isfibelle, " you think it is 
not pretty to talk so ; well then, answer my 
question ; did you observe a young gentleman 
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, that stood, on the bit by the picr^table^iiot with 
a bald head or white hair, but vith locks black 
aod gloss; as the raven's wing," 

AlicQ confused she did not observe htm» 
" What is his name ? " a«ked she. " Moreton^ , 
Frank Moreton," replied Isabelle. 

** That is curious," said AKce ;. ** he was the 
only gentleman that spoke to me." - 

" What did he say ? " sai3 Isabelle, raising . 
herself on her elbow. 

^^ I stood pear the window, and some of the 
ladies asked him to open it, and he 3aid, offer** 
ing his arm to me, * let me first find this hdj 
a place where she will l^ less exposed to the 
air.' There was something so kind and friendly 
in his manner, t*hat when he was dbt of hearing, 
I zAed bk name, and they told me, it was 
Moreton. I shall always remember it." 

" You amuse me, Alice, when you say * kind 
wdA friendly,' you should say palitt^ thai b all 
that is meant by such things." 

" I suppose it is," said Alice, in a sleepy 
voice. 

" Well,* DOW," continued Isabelle, "I am 
going to tell you all about him <^* you must pro- 
mise not to mention . it again — you will pro- 
Biise, wont you?" "Yes." "Well, then, 
you must know^ be it by &r the most el^ant 
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joung man in company, and mamma thinks he 
is the only suitable match for me, and his sister 
the only good match for my brother ; they are 
as rich as Crcesu^, and one of the first families 
. — you are awake ? " 

" Yes," replied Alice. 

" Well, he has beeli very particular in his 
attentions to roe. I can't say that he has ac-* 
tually offered himself, but we understand each 
other, andj would you believe it, he took ex- 
ceptions at some trifle, and neve;^ came near 
me this evening, nor asked me to dance 1 Are 
you awake ? " 

Alice made no rep\y. " Do you hear ? " 
said Isabelle, laying her hand on her shoulder* 
" Yes," said !Alice. 

" Now, don't you think it is rather a proof 
of interest, than indifference ?^' 

" Yes," again replied Alice. 

" Of which ? " ask6d Isabelle ; " do you 
think it is a proof that he is indifferent to me ? 
Speak ! " 

Once more Alice compelled herself to say 
" Yes," but it seemed as if her good temper 
was unable to contend any longer with her 
drowsiness, for Isabelle in vain urged for an an- 
swer beyond the provoking yet, and that be« 
oame so very malapropos, that Isabelle ceased 
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to converse, and made up her mind that Alice 
was the most stupid, ill-natured creature, that 
ever existed, and as her thoughts were diverted 
by her resentment from the cause of her wake- 
fulness, she soon followed the example of Alice, 
and dropped asleep. 

Morning brought n^ increase of serenity to 
Isabelle. " I know," said sh,e, " the first ques- 
tion mamma will asl^ me, is who I danced with." 
She was mistaken, however. Mrs. Selwyn saw 
something was wrong, and was careful not to 
add any new cause of disturbance. The break- 
fast was joyless and silent ; at length the fond 
mother could no longer suppress her curiosity, 
and with many an endearment inquired if sheen- 
joyed the evening. " No, I 'm sure I did not," 
said Isabelle, " it was completely stupid, parties 
are detestable. I never desire to go to another." 

" And you, Alice ? are you too sick of par- 
ties?" 

"Me? O no, I enjoyed the evening very 
much." 

" If I have such a stupid time this evening, 
I am determined I never will go to another 
party," said Isabelle. 

" Don/t say so, darling," said the fond mother 
" you know Alice depends on seeing a little of 
the world." 
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" Then you mu$t show it to her yourself," 
said Isabelle> sulloDly. 

" It is out of the question for me to ^o into 
company, the doctor has forbid my taking the 
evening air." 

" Don't think of me," said Alice, " it is all 
new to me, I can be happy any where." 

'^But, I know," said Mrs. Selwyn, ''how 
young people love dancing ; did you get as ' 
much as you wanted last night, Isabelle ? " 

**I never sat down oqce," said ^^e, in a*sul- 
len tone. 

" You are always in luck," said the satisfied 
mother. '' I suppose Frank was as devoted as 
ever; and you, Alice, were you fortunate in 
partners ? did not you sit down either ? " • 

" I did not sit," said Alice, " for I ;5aw no 
seats. I stood and looked on all the evening ; 
nobody asked me to dance, but 1 could not expect 
that they would, for I was not acquainted with 
any body, and I had as much as I could do to 
see others dance." 

" Well, I must say," said Mrs. Selwyn, " it; 
is a little strange that you should have enjoyed 
the evening so much ! " 

It may be doubted whether she drew any in- 
ferences, for her mind was not calculated for 
much reflection. Perhaps, however, she did 
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wonder that Alice without a single fashionable 
advantage should have returned so happy, and 
Isabelle withal so miserable. 

When Alice left the room, Mrs. Selwyn said, 
in a conciliating tone, ^* Perhaps, isabelle, your 
dress did not suit you ; is there any thing you 
want?** . 

** It was not that," said the young lady. 

** At any rate, love, you must go to-night, it 
wont do to send an apology." 

Fsabelle bad no serious thoughts of not going, 
tut she now perceived she might make a merit 
of the matter, and strenuously protested nothing 
should induce her to go. 

" Why, how singular it will look," said the 
mother, " and then there is your new blond 
gauze, you would be sorry if any one came out 
in just such a one before you wear it." 

" If they did," said the young lady, " I never 
iffould wear it." 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Selwyn, " the 
wisest way is to go to-night, and then you will 
*be, at least, among the first that get the pat- 
tern." - 

At length, Isabelle was persuaded to consent, 
with a bad grace, to what she had all along in* 
tended to do ; at the same time she assured her 
mother that if she had as stupid an evening as 
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the one before, Alice must get somebody else to 
wait upon ber. 

Again evening arrived, and tbe-two young la- 
dies went through the process of dressing 
for the ball ; Isabelle in her blond and white 
satin, made in the newest taste, and admirably 
suited to her fine figure ; while Alice meekly un- 
folded her white muslin dress, shook it, and beg- 
ged Isabelle to observe how nice she had kept 
it; ^' It really does not look as if 1 had worn 
it." Isabelle could not resist a glance of intelli- 
gence at Becky, who simpered in return. Mrs. 
Selwyn entered when they were dressed, and 
put a little morocco case into Alice's hand, con- 
taining a pair of neat pearl ear-rings ; but alas ! 
her ears had never been bored, and they could 
not be exhibited ; the pin, however, that accom- 
panied them was placed in her bosom, and with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, and perfectly contented with her own dress, 
because hardly bestowing a thought upon it, 
she entered the splendid drawing-room of Mrs. 
Wood. 

Perhaps, owing to the charm of novelty, there 
was something really attractive in the simplicity 
of Alice's appearance; at least, so thought 
Moreton, who was one of the gentlemen ushers, 
and offered her his arm when she entered, hoped 
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she took no cold the evenbg before, and theo 
turned to Isabelle, who received him but half 
graciously. Aa a fashionable, however, hb at- 
tentions could not be dispensed with, and she so 
far compromised her resentment at his neglect 
the evening before, as to engage herself to him 
the first cotillon|. 

^^ Who is that pleasant looking girl you have 
with you ? " said Moreton. 

" Her name is Jones," replied Isabelle ; " she 
is ft protege of my mother's, fresh from the 
country as you perceive ; I don't know where 
she picked her up, on the way side I suppose, 
where she was growing among brambles and 
bushes. I brought her with me last night, but I 
imagine nobody even thought her ^pleasant look' 
ing,' as she was i\ot invited to dance all the 
evening, and not a gentleman • spoke to her; 
perhaps you will be knight-errant enough to ask 
her to dance this evening." 

^' 1 have, already," said Moreton, ^^ she is en- 
gaged to me the next cotillon." 
r Isabelle looked surprised, but immediately 
added, " How considerate of you ; mother will 
be much obliged." 

Moreton not only danced with Alice himself, 
but introduced others ; and, to her surprise, she 
found herself engaged again and again. Who 
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that has baoQ initittcd in fasbiOQtUe circles is 
igDonint of the power of patiooage ; from the 
fiat roomeot of Moreton's taking Alice out) her 
Ibrtvme, for the eventtig, was made. She had 
none of the awkwardness of ignorance ; educa-^ 
tbo had gtren her a propar relianoe on herself^ 
and the confidence and good will of her familj^ 
and circle of friends, had led her to expect 
kindness from others. 

This happy reliance, which may be truly said 
to be the birthright of the young and innocent^ 
had protected her from many an offensive wea- 
pon, hurled at her by Isabelle. She sometimes 
thought her blunt, but she oould not^ for a mo- 
ment, believe that she designed any rudeness ; 
and what confirmed her in this belief was, that 
she often replied to her ipotjier just as she did 
to herself. 

The morning after this ball was a cheerful 
one. Isabelle confessed that she enjoyed the 
evening. " I knew you would," said her mother. 
" Tell me, Alice, how did Isabelle look after she 
got there?" 

^ Very well,'' said Alice, " she always looks 
well." 

This very weU oould not satisfy a beauty, and 
she said, <' I presume Alice was too much taken 
up with herself to admire me." 
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^^Yoa are laughing at me," replied Alice, 
*^ no, I was not taken up with myself, but, as I 
danced several times, I could not give you mj 
undivided observation, as I did the evening be^ 
fore." 

"I am glad you found partners, Alice," said 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

" I took care of that," said Isabelle, conse- 
quentially, <' I spoke to Moreton ^ when I first 
went in." 

" It was very good of you, Isabelle," said 
Alice, coloring a little, " but I am really disap- 
pointed, for I thought his asking me proceeded 
irom his own kindness." 

" You strangely mistake terms, excuse me," 
said Isabelle ; <^ instead of kindness, you should 
say politeness." 

'^ I should apply that term to my other part- 
ners," said Alice ; " but there seems to be such 
gentleness and good will in Mr. Moreton's man- 
ner, that 1 thought — " 

" Yes, yes, I know what you thought," in- 
terrupted Isabelle; "however, 1 told him my 
mother would be much obliged to him for any 
attentions he paid you ; and I should set them 
down in my memorandum book as paid to my- 
self." 

The afaimated pleasure with which Alice had 
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begun to talk of the eveniog, appeared to be 
somewhat clouded bj this conversation, and she 
remained silent till Mrs. Selwyn -said, ^* Were 
you introduced to many ladies, Alice ? '' 

" A number," said Alice, *' Mr. Moreton in- 
troduced me to several ladies as well as gentle- 
men.^' 

" I dare say that was your doings, Isabelle," 
said the smiling mother. ? 

" Moreton is a man of the world," replied 
Isabelle, shrugging her shoulders, " we had had 
a little fracas, but it is all made up now. He 
knows how to make his peace." 

Evening after evening came, and Isabelle still 
condescended to go to parties and balls. Alice 
went through the ceremony of having her ears 
bored, and sported her pearl ear-rings. She had 
much to endure from the caprice and ill-humor 
of her companion, to which she could be no 
longer blind, and she sometimes sighed for her 
own tranquil home, and the tenderness of her 
parents. There is a charm, however, in gay 
and fashionable life that the young cannot be 
expected to resist ; it was all new to Alice, and, 
if for a few moments her serenity was clouded, 
it soon recovered its usual brightness. But a 
new source of vexation had arisen to Isabelle; 
it became evident that Alice was growbg popu- 
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lar ; her conversation seemed to have a charm 
that collected the young people round her, and 
her gay and happy voice, and her innocent laugh 
fell on her ear with a jarring sound. . Some of 
her visiters had so little tact as to say they 
thought Miss Jones really handsome; and^ 
strange as it may appear, Isabelle began to look 
on her with jealous eyes ; and yet, she acknowl- 
edged it was incredible that without fortune, 
dress, fashion, or beauty, she couJd ever be for- 
midable. 

" Pray," said IsabeHe, when site happened to 
be alone with her mother, " how long are we to 
be favored with the immacalate Miss Jones's 
company ? I conclude you asked, her for a stipu- 
lated time ; your debt, I suppose, may be nearly 
cancelled now ; at any rate, I don't see why the 
weight of discharging it should come upon poor 
innocent me.'' 

"0,my love," said the mother, "you must 
not be impatient ; you know I have told you that 
Alice's parents were really very kind to me, 
when "^- and she hesitated — " I had no home." 

*^ And so," said Isabelle, " to perpetuate that 
agreeable remembrance, you have invited their 
daughter here ; it is certainly not the most pleas* 
ant memento to me 7 but I suppose it is accord- 
ing to scripture, that the sins of the parents 
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sbould be visited upon tbe children* But I 
wish to know bow much longer she is to ^ay ? '' 

'* I can't exactly say ; but, what hurt can she 
pos^bly do you ? it is your own choice having 
her in your room ; and, to be honest, I think it 
is rather an advantage having her to go about 
witli you, she is a complete foil." 

" Thank heaven," replied the young lady, 
tossing her head, '^ I want no such foil." 

" How go on your affairs, love, with More- 
ton ? is he as devoted as ever ? " said the mother, 
glad to change the subject. 

" He is so overbearing," said Isabelle, " there 
is no getting along with him.^' 

^< But, he has positively offered himself, has 
he not?" 

" He has not said * will you have me? ' if that 
is what you mean, which I suppose was the 
delicate way of managing love affairs in your 
day; but we understand each other. If he 
does not mind his P's and Q's, I shall turn him 
off!" 

" I must say," said Mrs. Selwyn, with more 
spirit than usual, " if you do, you will never have 
such another offer ; but no, you can't be so un* 
wise. I saw the Misses Jenkins go from there 
yesterday ; they are charming girls." 

^^ Charming fortunes, I suppose you mean ; I 
think them very ordinary-looking girls." 
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^^ As to external appearance, you most not 
make yourself the standard, Isabelle ; but as 
gids gp, they are quite tolerable." 

" Well, I must dress," exclaimed the young 
lady, '' for Frank, and poor Ann Moreton, are 
coming this morning to look over my new col- 
lection of pictures that my brother sent ; I wish 
to heaven there was any way of getting rid oi 
Alice ; she will engross the conversation ; 1 
shall not be able to get a word in edgeways. 
Can't you go and ride this morning, mamma, 
and invite her to go with you ? " 

Mrs. Selwyn opened th^ window and put her 
band out ; '^ It is an east wind ; you know I am 
forbid going. out when the wind is east; but I 
can ask her to come and sit with me in my 
room." 

" That will look too particular," said Isabelle, 
"but it is very provoking to have any body al- 
ways in the way." 

" So it is," said Mrs. -Selwyn, " but why don't 
you tell James not to ask lier to come down ; 
she never comes down without she is sent for." 

" Because they will ask for her ; and then, 
Aon made the appointment with her." 

" That alters the case," said the mother, and 
the conversation ended. 

Nothing could be more styluh than the room 
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into which Mrs, Selwyn's visiters were ushered ; 
the splendid pier-glass, the damask sofas and 
curtains, gave an air not only bf luxury, but 
comfort and sociability. In the centre stood a 
mosaic circular table, covered with annuals, and 
the popular works of the day ; the Edinburgh, 
North American, and Quarterly Reviews ; the 
various magazines, volumes of poetry, albums, 
engravings, caricatures, and lithographs. 

It would seem as if a modern room could 
hardly foil of creating intellect ; a lady has only 
to enumerate her articles of furniture to be clas- 
sical. Her Etruscan vases, her Grecian lamps, 
her mosaic tables, her bronzed candelabras, her 
gilded ottomans, her porcelain and marble an- 
tique specimens from Herculaneum. Meagre 
indeed must be the brain jhat does not shoot 
forth into some luxuriance among 'such an as- 
-semblage of exciting objects. At least, so 
thought Alice as she stood looking over the 
newly arrived prints, and occasionally talking 
with Moreton. " What could our poor grand- 
mothers," exclaimed she, " have done for con- 
versation ! only think how they sat all round the 
room, pinioned to their high-backed, leather- 
bottomed chairs, that could hardly be dragged 
from their position, looking at the sprigs on the 
carpet, and listening td an old-fashioned clock 
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that stood, audibly ticking the hour, in one cor^ 
ner ; and was probably the noisiest of the com- 
pany." "One would think," said Moreton, 
" from the minuteness of your description, that 
you were one of th^se venerable grandmothers, 
come back to see the change one or two hun- 
dred years has produced." " I almost wish I 
were," said Alice, with glee, " it would be such 
real delight ; but I oan account for the accuracy 
of my description without going so far back. 

Our room at B is furnished just as I tell 

you, and remains just as it was a hundred years 
ago ; you cannot imagine what a still, tomb-like 
looking place it is, when it is in order, but I take 
good care that it shall look as if it was inhabit- 
ed." 

" I should like to see that room, Alice," said 
Miss Moreton, who had become quite familiar 
and well acquainted with her. 

" So should I, too," said her brother. 

" Q," exclaimed Alice, " I have . not told 
you half it contains yet." 

" I hope to heavens," said Miss Selwyn, we 
are not to be regaled any further with an in- 
ventory of your grandmother's furniture." 

"No, certainly," said Alice, her face and 
oeck blushing the deepest scarlet ; " I ought to 
ask pardon for what I have said ; but the thought 
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of home, of my parents — ^ She stopped^ 
attempted to laugh, and burst ioto tears. 

" My dear Alice ! " said Ann.Moreton, with 
a, voice of sympathy. 

Alice, however, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, made her way to the door ; it was closed, 
and Moreton passed her and opened it. When 
he returned, there was a cloud upon his brow, 
and no one spoke. At length, Isabella said, 
^^ who would have thought of such an affiiir ? 
if there is any thing on earth I hate, it is scenes. 
Miss Jones has a great fondness for them ; she 
is a complete actress." 

^^ There was no acting here," said Moreton, 
" it was pure nature." 

"I dare say," said Ann, "she is a little 
home-sick." 

" If she is," said Isabelle, " I don't know of 
any force that compels her to stay." 

The conversation ^ook a different turn ; Miss 
Selwyn exerted herself to be agreeable ; and, 
before they separated, Moreton had almost for- 
got her sin against Alice. Not so his sister. 
She said, in a gentle tone, as they walked home, 
" Frank, are you too much in love, to see any 
faults in the woman you admire ? " 

" No," replied he, " I almost wish I were ; 
for there is no misery like loving what we are 
daily compelled to disapprove." 
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" That is all," said Aim, " I have nothing 
more to say ; all will go right at last." 

" Yes," said Moreton ; " she has so much 
natural good sense, that I am convinced she 
will do that for herself that she never had a ju- 
dicious mother to do for her." 

"I have only one question more to ask," 
said Ann, " are you irretrievably engaged ^" 

" No," replied he ; ** I must feel more confi- 
dence ; thi3 horrible warfare must cease between 
my judgment and affection, before I commit 
myself. But, how beautiful she is, and so full 
of spirit and animation ! there is no still life 
about her ; she has the keenest feelings, the 
most irritable sensibility." 

" Let us not talk on this subject, brother," 
said Ann, " you have already relieved my heart 
of a burden." 

It would have been difficult, perhaps, for Is- 
abelle to have defined her own sensations ; but, 
every day her dislike to Alice increased ; not a 
word she uttered, but seemed full of design ; if 
she spoke to Moreton on any subject. Miss Sel* 
wyn was sure to perceive that she was trying 
to ingratiate herself in his good opinion. With 
all the enjoyment that Alice derived from other 
society, and the apparent kindness of Mrs. Sel- 

w}'n, Isabelle's conduct became quite insupport- 
19 
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able, and she wrote to her mother to request 
she might return home. ^^ I have had just 
enough experience," said she, in her letter, " to 
convince me that there is no place « like home. 
It is all elegant and splendid here ; but I want 
those good offices that arise from affection ; let 
me once more be with you and my father, and 
in the midst of my family ; once more hear tny 
dear little nephews and nieces call for aunt 
Alice ; once more feel that 1 am beloved, with 
all my faults, and I shall be happy." But, 
though Mrs. Selwyn did not dare confess it to 
her daughter, Alice had been invited for a stip* 
ulated time, and all the advantages represented, 
of society, acquaintance with the world, &c., 
to induce her parents to consent. The arrange- 
ment was for six months, not much more than 
half that time had expired, and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones thought it was a fit of home-sickness 
that would pass away ; they, therefore, merely 
replied, that they were as impatient as herself, 
for the period to arrive when she might return ; 
and, in the mean time, begged her to improve 
every advantage that her situation afforded, as 
it was the last time they could part with her 
for such a visit. 

When Alice received the letter, it was a 
heavy disappointment; but she felt the folly of 
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repining at what was unavoidaUe, and deter- 
mined to make the best of he? situation. " Ad- 
vantages," thought she, " I certainly have, that 
I cannot obtain at. home, though not just what 
my mother means. I might Hve there a thou- 
sand years, and not go through one day of such 
discipline as I constantly endure here." She 
laid down, for herself, her rule of conduct, and 
while she meant carefully to avoid giving Isa- 
belle any unnecessary cause of irritation, she 
also determined to act naturally, express her 
own feelings and opinions, converse with More- 
ton, or any one else that she was disposed to^ 
and on those subjects most congenial to her taste 
and education. Hitherto she had been restrained 
by the sarcasms of the young lady, from indulg- 
ing the full flow of her mind ; but it seemed as 
if a new era had taken place in her character ; 
when called upon for her opinion, she gave it 
fearlessly, and with promptitude ; and Isabelle's 
natural good sense led her to discover that Alice 
was much better informed than herself. 

Mrs. Selwyn, Isabelle, and Alice, were one 
day sitting at the dinner table, when letters 
were brought. Isabelle opened hersj read a 
few lines, and exclaimed, " O, mother, what 
joyful news ! Charley has arrived, and will be 
here on Friday ! " The delight of the mother 
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iiiaj -easily be imagiiied ; be had been absent 
three yean. Alice partook of their happiness 
from sympathy ; made numerous inquiries, for 
she perceived t^ey were glad to talk of him, 
and as soon as dinner was over, left them to 
Ibe free communication of their feelings. She 
was scarcely out of hearing, before Isabelle 
exclaimed, '^ only think, mamma, what a scrape 
you have got yourself into ! " 

" A scrape ! " replied Mrs. Selwyn ; " I 
don't know what you mean ? '' 

"O nothing at all, if you are willing your 
son should form a connection with Alice Jones, 
die daughter of a country trader ! " 

** Nonsense ! he knows too well what is due 
to himself." 

^^I don't know, mamma; perhaps be may 
choose to assist you in paying off the family 
debt. And, considering how heavy it weighs 
upon you, it must, upon the whole, be an agree- 
able circumstance." 

^' How can you talk so, Isabelle ? you know 
I have set my heart upon his marrying More- 
Ion's sister ; she has wealth and fashion, and is 
of a highly respectable family, which b a great 
object with mej' 

^< I th'ink, mamma," said the dutiful daughter ; 
<<iDy grandpapa kept a livery stable." 
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^'It IS no such thiog," said Mrs. Selwyn, 
highly incensed. " It is true, your grandfather 
was remarkable for his horses, but they were 
race horses. I really don't know, Isabelle, 
where you pick up such nonsense." 

/^Nor I, either, mamma; but it seems we 
all come honestly by our taste for hobby-horses. 
However, I must take this opportunity to tell 
you that you are entirely deceived ip the fair 
Alice. You think she is an innocent, unde- 
sigping country girl. I could tell you, if I 
pleased, of things that would astonish you ; she 
is a complete flirt ; Moreton knows this as well 
as I do ; if she does not draw my brother into 
an engagement before one mouth is at end, I 
am much mistaken." 

"What shall I do? " said Mrs. Selwyn, look- 
ing perplexed ; " the best way will be to tell 
her before he comes, that he is engaged." 

" The best way is to get rid of the young 
lady at once." 

" That is out of the question." 

" Very well, then, manage it your own way." 

"At least," said Mrs. Selwyn, "you will 
not contradict what I say ; promise me thatJ^ 

Isabelle finally gave her assent. Mrs Sel- 
wyn took the earliest opportunity to inform 
Alice, that her son was as good as engaged to 
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Miss 'Ann Moreton. " It is a profound secret," 
said she, " ber brother knows notbing of it, 
and, perhaps, would disappix)ve of it on account 
of her ill health/' 

In the evening, Moreton, as usual, came. 
They were going to a party, and took tea be- 
fore they went. Alice was dressed and below 
when he entered. Mrs. Selwyn, too, was pre- 
sent; but, Isabelle who made dress a study, 
was yet at her toilette. The conversation was 
animated and agreeable. Mrs. Selwyn bore 
her part, for Charles was the subject. Alice 
spoke of his letters ; said, next to going abroad 
was the pleasure of receiving accounts from 
friends, written on the spot. " Mr. Selwyn," 
said she, " brings every object before you in 
the easiest and most natural manner imagina- 
ble ; he has the true art of letter-writing." 

" Then," said Moreton, "he is a correspond- 
ent of yours ? " 

" Of mine ? O no, indeed," said Alice ; 
" Mrs. Selwyn and Isabelle have let me read 
his letters." 

Simple as these observations were, the mother 
added them to her daughter's intimations, and 
grew more anxious. 

" Have you never regretted not going abroad 
with Charles ? " said Mrs. Selwyn. 
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" No/' replied Moretoo ; " I made mf de 
cision after well considering the subject. My 
sister's health at the time was so feeble, and 
the doctor considered her life so uncertain, that 
I could not have left her." 

" But, you see," said Mrs. Selwyn, " you 
might just as well have gone as not. Miss Ann 
has recovered her health ; as to her being a lit- 
tle changed, I don't think any thing of it." 

It was evident Moreton recoiled from the 
mention of his sister's misfortunes. "It has 
turned out happily as it is," said he ; "I have 
no regret that I did not go. I was able to de- 
vote a great deal of time to her, and to alleviate 
her sufferings." 

At this moment Isabelle entered, dressed for 
the evening, and never looking more resplend- 
ently beautiful. A little haste had given an 
unusual color to her cheeks, while the news she 
had to talk over, of Charles' immediate return, 
threw an unusual air of tenderness and expres- 
sion over the perfect symmetry of her features. 
All gazed upon her ; Mrs. Selwyn and More- 
ton, probably with unqualified admiration : but, 
Alice thought to herself, if there was only a 
heart worthy of that exterior, he could have 
nothing more to wish. Isabelle held out her 
band to Moreton^ as she entered, it was un- 
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gloved, and soft and white ; could he help 
pressing it to his lips! when he relinquished it, 
H sparkling diamond was added to the rings 
that |iti*eady glittered on her fingers. Happy 
mother ! might have ejaculated Mrs, Selwjrn, 
what canst thou ask for nsore ! But, she pru- 
dently forbore expressing her rapture by words; 
though her face gave evident signs of delight. 

" You have come early," said Isabelle, " to 
congratulate us on the good news we have 
beard ; we are all so happy ! and even Alice 
is full of anticipation and projects." To the 
three to whom this sentence was addressed, it 
conveyed to each a different meaning. Mrs. 
Selwyn saw in it treasons and stratagems ; Alice 
that it conveyed sarcasm, though she knew not 
why ; but, Moreton saw in It only that sunshine 
of happiness which reflects its own brightness 
on all around. 

" We have taken our tea," said he, " while 
you were admiring yourself at your mirror, and 
now you must receive it at my hand ; " and be 
brought her a cup from the waiter. '^ Is it 
sweet enough," said he, as slie tasted it. 

" O yes," replied she, looking uprat him with 
that beaming expression that painters give to 
St. Cecelia. "You all know well how to 
sweeten our cup before we drink it." 
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" Dear Isabelle ! " said Moreton ; ^nd he 
looked as if he could have knelt and offered 
incense, 

" We were talking about M;*. Moretoi^^s not 
going abroad with Charle?," said Mrs. Selwyu, 
" when you came in. You know he did not 
go, on his sister's account. I was just saying 
that it was most a pity, as Ann has recovered 
her health ; and, as for her lameness, it is just 
nothing at all." 

" It is possible," said Moreton, " that I may- 
go abroad under much greater advantages for 
happiness ; at least, I will think so this eve- 
ning ? " and he looked expressively at Isabelle* 

Isabelle looked down and turned her new 
ring ; could a lover that had not actually put 
the question, ask for more encouragement ? 

" It might be of great service to Miss Ann, 
to go to Europe," said Mrs. Selwyn. 

"Perhaps so," said Moreton, and a cloud 
came over his fine face. 

" I have heard," said Mrs. Selw)Ti, "of very 
surprising recoveries by travelling. If your 
sister should be well married, her husband might 
take her abmad." 

" If going abroad, could restore my sister's 
health," said Moreton, with energy, " I would 
go to the end of the earth with her ; there is 
no sacrifice I should think too great." 
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" I think very likely it would," said Isabelle, 
a sudden change taking place in her expression ; 
" I would advise you by all means to go." 

" There is little chance of it," said Moreton, 
in a melancholy tone. " I have consulted va- 
rious medical gentlemen, they give no encour- 
agement. I am afraid my poor Ann must be 
a cripple for life." 

" If she should be," said Mrs. Selwyn, " you 
must not let it distress you ; there are much 
greater evils ; she may yet be well settled in 
life." 

Moreton seemed to writhe under this mode 
of consolation. 

" Upon my word," said Mrs. Selwyn, " I am 
perfectly serious. If I was a young man, there 
is no lady I know of, that I would sooner select 
than Miss Moreton." 

" Mother ! " said Isabelle, who began to 
tremble for her discretion, while Alice rose and 
took a book, and seemed to be intently reading. 

" When we talk," said her mother, mistaking 
her daughter's meaning, " we always except the 
present company. For my part, I don't know 
any one that I should sooner fall in love with 
than Ann Moreton." Isabelle, struck by the 
absurdity of these manoeuvres and unaccustomed 
to control her emotions, leant back in her cbair^ 
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and covering her face with her handkerchief, 
yielded to an involuntary fit of laughter. 

Moreton started from her as if stung by a 
scorpion. His first impulse was to seize his hat 
and rush out ; but, recollecting himself, he took 
a seat on the sofa where Alice was sitting, her 
head so intently bent pver the book that her face 
was not visible. 

A profound silence followed. Mrs. Selwyn 
was shocked at her daughter's impoliteness ; and 
Moreton held his hand to his forehead as if to 
control its beating pulses. The image of his 
sister was before him, with all her once brilliant 
prospects ; then came her slow, torturing disease ; 
her nights of anguish rose to his mind, her pa- 
tience and gentleness ; and now, to see that ca- 
lamity heaven had sent upon her, ridiculed, 
scoffed at — it was bitterness insupportable* 
Isabelle's paroxysm of laughter, it must be con- 
fessed, did not last long ; she composed her fea- 
tures, and said, " Moreton ! " in a soft voice. 
" Did you speak to me," said he, looking coldly 
at her. She arose and came behind him, laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and leant her face 
so close to his that her breath played on his 
cheek, as she said, " Forgive me ! " 

" I will," said Moreton, in a low voice, " if 
you can forgive yourself." 
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" You cannot know what diverted me, nor 
can I explain it to you/' replied she, in an im- 
ploring tone. 

" Don't try," said Moreton, " the explanation 
might be as painful as the cause." 

M^s. Selwyn could not well comprehend what 
was going on ; she saw Moreton was ofTended^ 
and Isabelle trying to appease him, and she would 
not be wanting in maternal efforts. 

^^ You must excuse poor Isabelle," said she, 
^^ she never can help laughing. I sometimes tell 
her she has the hysterics." 

Had Mrs. Selwyn understood all the intrica- 
cies of the human heart, she could not have 
given Isabelle a happier clue. 

Quick as lightning she seized upon it. "Mam- 
ma is right," said she, in the same low whisper, 
and still hanging over him ; " it is too true ; 
there are times when my feelings are too deeply 
affected for self-command. I must laugh or 
weep ; " and she looked as if she were trying to 
do the latter. 

Alice laid down her book and said, "Isabelle, 
I am going for my shawl, shall I get yours." 
" Do, dear Alice," exclaimed she ; " and, mam- 
ma, will you have the goodness to lend me your 
blue and white smelling-bottle." Mrs. Selwyn 
followed Alice, to get it, happy to contribute to 
her darling's comfort. 
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When they returned, harmony was apparently 
restored ; the carriage was at the door. More- 
ton put on IsabeHe's shawl, and then turned to 
assist Alice; perhaps, it was merely her own 
idea, but she thought he looked at her with pe- 
culiar kindness. 

Alice, from her first acquaintance with Ann, 
bad felt disposed to love her ; what often repels 
the young and happy, had called forth her sym- 
pathy, and though she was careful not to mark 
any feeling of compassion, her voice was more 
gentle when she spoke to her and her attention 
more undivided. And how could it be other- 
wise ? Who would not wish to alleviate the dis- 
appointment tliat blighting disease brings with 
it ? Who would not mourn to see the pale and 
sickly hue of her complexion, so little corres- 
ponding with the opening prospects of life. For 
three years Ann had endured excruciating pains ; 
her brother had been her solace and her support; 
at length, the disease wore a milder form, she 
gradually recovered a degree of health ; but, 
only recovered to be a cripple ! Isabelle fully 
believed that heir blandishments had atoned for 
her offence. Moreton was as devoted as ever, 
and all seemed forgotten. 

The next morning, Mrs. Selwyn said, " Alice, 
yon must amuse yourself this morning without 
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Isabella I have preparations to make for 
Charles, and must take her with me ; we must 
Dew furnish his room. I would not have him 
return, and find things just as he left them.'/ 

Alice begged they would not think of her ; 
at the same time, she thought t^ow disappointed 
she should be when ^ she returned home, to find 
any thing altered in her own room. . 

They had scarcely been gone an hour, when 
the servant came up, and said Mr. Moreton was 
below. 

Alice immediately went down. " I hope," 
said he, as she entered, " you were not very 
seriously engaged, for I came to request half an 
hour's conversation with you." Alice seated 
herself with some trepidation ; there was a seri- 
ousness that embarrassed her. " You must have 
thought me," said he, " unnecessarily sensitive, 
perhaps, irritable, last evening." 

" No," replied she, " I did not ; I could not 
be surprised at your feelings ; and yet," added 
she, speaking with effort, '' to Isabelle, who sees 
just as clearly as a stranger, the imperfections 
aiid follies of those around her, there is certainly 
something very trying in the ludicrous efforts 
that her mother often makes to be agreeable." 

" It is not of Isabelle, or her mother that I 
want to talk with you ; but, of my sister. TJie 
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sympathy you have felt for her did fiot want 
words to express it ; and, I am confident that 
the subject will not be tedious to you.'* 

" O no," said Alice, thinking he meant to 
talk with her about the secret engagement with 
Charles, which he had probably discovered, and 
perhaps regretted. 

" I want you to kpow Ann better than you 
can possibly do from seeing her here or in com- 
pany ; when she first grew up, her prospects 
were as fair as those of Isabelle or yourself; 
there was a gaiety and playfulness about her that 
led her sometimes into danger, particularly as I 
was her constant playmate and companion ; and, 
the sports of boys are often beyond the strength 
of girls. She early received some injury from a 
fall ; we were not sensible of it, however, at the 
time ; alarming complaints came on, we con- 
sulted the most approved and skilful practition- 
ers ; the remedies were as torturing as the dis- 
ease ; at that time Charles Selwyn wished me 
to accompany him abroad. I resolutely declin- 
ed, and spent my days and nights by the bedside 
of my sister; for hours she was compelled to lie 
in one posture ; when she was free from extreme 
pain her mind was bright and clear, and she en- 
joyed hearing me read ; but, there were times 
"^-^ God of heaven 1 what have I not seen her 
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saflTer ! It was a hard trial/' said be, after a 
pause, " for a creature so yoang, so full of life, 
so ardent in pursuit, to learn submission. It 
was not the least of my sufierings to see her 
mind laboring to break the chains that bound it ; 
the strife was long and fearful ; at last, howe?er, 
it ceased, and, my poor Ann was restored to 
what you see ; never shall I forget the 6rst 
spring morning that she was permitted to breathe 
the open air. I carried the dear invalid in my 
arms to a little arbor in the garden, where we 
used to resort in earlier days. She stood leaning 
on my arm and gazing on every object round, 
with an intenseness that alarmed me ; there 
seemed something unearthly in her pallid face 
and sparkling eye ; ' Let us return,' said I, * to 
the house.' She raised her 6nger like one in 
the act of listening ; I partook of her emotions, 
and listened with her. I will not dwell on the 
moment ; I could not now make myself under- 
stood. I knelt and clasped my arms around 
her ; I held her as if she was about to be taken 
fiom me." Again the brother paused. 

<' She reclined on the sofa that was placed in 
the arbor for her ; I left her to give vent^ to my 
emotions ; they were overpowering. When I re- 
turned she lay sleeping as tranquil as an infant ; 
her emaciated and almost transparent fingers. 
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slightly pressing a pencil she still held, and hec 
little memorandum book lying open by her side. 
I transcribed from it the lines she had just been 
' Vriting." He took them from his pocket-book 
and gave them to AHce. " I have never shown 
them to any one before," said he ; " Ann is no 
poet ; but, they explain the state of mind that 
bad so deeply affected me, and therefore are 
most dear." 

" I, feel the breezes ibund me play, 
Like morning dreams at break of day, 
Methinks the long, long night has past, 
And peaceful slumbers come at last ! 
The fleecy clouds how calm they lie, 
On the blue ocean of the sky j 
And every leaf, and every flower, . 
Seems bom to welcome this glad hour 1 
Why stand I here in silence bound, 
And listen to the music round. 
As if there fell upon my ear, 
A voice that others cannot hear — 
It comes, it comes, I hear it say, 

* Anna, thy griefs have passed away ! * ** 

" Perhaps, you will not be surprised when I 
now say,ithat this dear sister's happiness and 
comfort is nearest my heart. Isabelle, in all her 
brilliancy and beauty, has never for a moment 
weakened the tie ; it is this that must account to 
you for this conversation. Ann, who is feelingly 
alive to any sympathy, already loves you ; cher- 
20 
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ish her friendship, and give yours in return ; the 
affection of two innocent and youthful hearts 
will receive the blessings of heaven," 

Alice's tears had hardly ceased to flow, when 
the sound ^f Isabelle's voice was heard on the 
stairs. She started up alarmed. " Why should 
you go ? " said Moreton, calmly ; " sit still, I 
pray you." She seated herself, and took up 
the book that she had left on the sofa the even- 
ing before. 

Isabelle entered and looked unaffectedly sur- 
prised. " You here? " said she, "I passed you 
in the carriage ; did not you know 1 was out ? " 
" The servant told me so," replied he, " and 1 
inquired for Miss Jones." 

" Indeed ! "^exclaimed she, throwing herself 
into a chair ; " I dare say she was happy to en- 
tertain you ; Alice is a sentimentalist ; she looked 
sentimental this morning ; have you been reading 
to Mr. Moreton ? what book have you there ? " 
^' It is Bryant's Poems," said Alice, opening it. 
" Miss Jones is a great admirex of poetry," said 
Isabelle, in a sarcastic voice. " I certainly am 
a great admirer of poetry like this," said Alice, 
with spirit. " Don't you like it, Isabelle ? " said 
Moreton. " I don't know anything about it," 
replied she, '^I believe somebody copied the 
Water Fowl into my album." " In my opinion," 
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said Alice, with enthusiasm, " it is not merely 
its beautiful and natural imagery, but, its high 
strain of moral sentiment ; its elevation and power 
of thought ; who can read the Thanatopsis, 
and not wish so to live, that he may approach 
his grave, Mike one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him, and lies down in pleasant 
dreams.' '' 

" Upon my word," said Isabelle, " you are a 
real blue stocking. I think Mr. Moreton can do 
no less than get up a club, and make you presi- 
dentess." " I never understood that epithet 
exactly," said Alice, " though you have often 
honored me with it ; pray, explain it to me." 

"It means," said Moreton, "to designate 
literary ladies." 

" O no," exclaimed Isabelle,^' not really lite- 
rary ladies, only pretenders to literature and the 
fine arts." 

" If Miss Jones is to be Presidentess of such 
a club," said Moreton, "I hope she will make 
me her Secretary." 

*^ You certainly deserve to be prime minister," 
said Isabelle, rising, " and I will leave you to 
settle preliminaries." 

" You are not going," said Moreton, laughing, 
and perhaps a little flattered at her evident jeal- 
ousy, " this is too unjust both to Miss Jones and 
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myself;" and be turaed to Alice, but she bad 
disappeared. 

We will not say that he preserved the exact 
line that justice prescribed ; perhaps, when he 
found the fair idol could not he appeased with- 
out a sacrifice ; he might have tacitly admitted, 
or rather did not contradict her assertion that 
Alice was a blue stocking. 

Moreton, however, was not a man to be en- 
slaved ; be admired the beauty of Isabella, and 
felt the fascinations she could at times exert. 
He certainly had all proper {encouragement, but 
be still pondered and doubted, and said to him- 
self, " When a man marries, it is for life ! " The 
diamond ring, however, appeared to be a deci- 
sive proof of what his intentions were. 

When the two ladies again met, Isabelle said, 
"Indeed, Alice, you must improve upon the 
hint I gave you on the subject of blue stockings. 
Moreton, as well as every other gentleman, has 
a perfect abhorrence of this class of females. 
He told me so, after you left the room." 

" It is perfectly indifferent," said Alice, with 
a heightened color and a voice of emotion that 
expressed anything but indifference, " what Mr. 
Moreton -s opinion may be." 

" That 's naughty, my love, as mamma says ; 
it is important to a young lady to be well thought 
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of, if she ever expects to connect herself eligi- 
bly ; every gentleman thinks, and Moreton 
among them, that making a judicious custard is 
more appropriate to a female than a judicious 
observation." 

" And pray," said Alice, with something of 
the same spirit that animated her opponent, 
" does not Mr. Moreton think good temper even 
more necessary than either ? '* There was a 
pointedness of manner, that for once, leveled 
Isabelle with her own weapons, and she was 
silent. 

It must not be supposed that this state of war- 
fare was perpetual. Youth has its gay and gen- 
erous feelings with every character ; its seasons 
of confidence, when the heart seeks to commu- 
nicate its overflowing happiness. At such mo- 
ments Isabelle could be amiable and kind ; and 
Alice, who only desired kindness, forgot the ac- 
rimony that too often preceded it. There was 
a piquancy in Miss Selwyn's character that gave 
peculiar zest to her good humor ; it must be ac- 
knowledged that it was fitful and rare, and flash- 
ed like the aurora borealis ; every one feared to 
destroy this brightness, which experience taught 
them was transient ; and the feeling spread an 
apprehensiveness on all around. Her sunshine 
formed a striking contrast to that unclouded ray 
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which illumiQed the mind of Alice. Often, by 
a sudden reverse of temper, Moreton was thrown 
upon Alice for conversation,, while Isabelle an- 
swered only by monosyllables. 

But the day anticipated at length arrived, and 
Mrs. Selwyn had the happiness of embracing 
her son. He returned improved in his appear- 
ance and polished in his manners, and even Mrs. 
Selwyn doubted whether she could consent to 
bis marrying Ann Moreton ; but then, her for- 
tune, her family, the double connexion ; yes, she 
really wished it might take place. 

" Alice," said Isabelle, " tell me honestly, 
how do you like Charles ? " 
^ " He is handsome ; but how can I judge by 
only seeing him once." 

" Take care of your heart ; I warn you not 
to be too much captivated with this brother of 
mine." 

"There is no danger," said Alice; "your 
mother has already let me into the secret of 
his engagement." 

" What do you think of the match ? " 

" I think," said Alice, ** if he marries Ann 
Moreton, he will prove his own disinterested 
love of excellence." 

" Including her splendid fortune — " 

" I did not think of that," said Alice. 
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" My mother do^s, I imagine/' replied Isa- 
belle. 

<< Do you think her brother has any idea of 
the engagement ? " asked Alice. 

" Not the least," said Isabelle. 

" What a shock it will be to him ! " said 
Alice, involuntarily* 

"Then you think," said Isabelle, "he feels 
pretty sure of her fortune if she does not marry ? " 

" No, indeed, that was not my meaning." 

" What was it, then ? " 

" Really, Isabelle, I wish you would not 
cross-question me, as if I were in a court of 
justice. 1 only speak from my own impression 
of character, and it may he very erroneous ; 
but, I shall be surprised, if Ann marries at all." 

" You think engagements, then, may be easily 
broken ? " 

" I think there are circumstances that may 
dissolve them ; and it seems to me, that in this 
case — however, I will not hazard an opinion." 

" Remember, Alice," said Isabelle, " this is 
a secret — you are not to hint it to a human 
being, not to the parties themselves, or to ac-* 
knowledge you ever heard it before." 

"Only think of my being seized with such 
a fit of laughing, the other evening," continued 
Isabelle, who was in a happy humor ; " didn't 
you pity me, Alice ? " 
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" I was extremely sorry." 

" So was I ; Moreton was in a rage i for 
once, mamma hit the right nail on the head, in 
her hint about hysterics ; how could you help 
laughing at mamma's manoeuvres ? " 

" I thought only of poor Ann," said Alice ; 
" and I felt no disposition to laugh." 

" I am sure," said Isabelle, " I am as sorry 
for her as any body can be ; but, as for ever 
taking any pleasure in her society, I never can ; 
it is always disagreeable to me to be with her ; 
the truth is, I don't like the society of unfortu- 
nate people ; and I believe it is the case with 
every body else, only they have not independ- 
ence enough to own it. Now, honestly, Alice, 
don't you think so? " 

" I think you are about half right," said 
Alice ; " that is, it is unpleasant to be with 
people whose misfortunes we cdtinot alleviate, 
and stand a chance of making mo^re uiicomfort* 
able by some unlucky observation, that we are 
always sure to stumble upon. But, Ann More- 
ton is wholly the reverse of this ; she speaks 
with frankness of her situation ; converses cheer- 
fully on every subject ; enjoys society, and is 
grateful for every attention and every act of 
kindness. Ann communicates much more than 
she receives, for the powers of her mind are in 
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perfect exercise ; and, I cannot but believe that 
Providence permits the good and patient to suf- 
fer, as examples to others." 

'^ How presumptuous you are," said Isabelle, 
turning up her eyes with mock gravity, " to 
tell what Providence means. But, a truce to 
this ; remember you are not to hint about the 
engagement.'^ 

" I am sure," thought Alice, " there never 
was a secret more unsought for, or unwished ; 
would I had never heard it ; it is all that makes 
Ann seem to me like a mere mortal ; but, that 
she should engage herself without her brother's 
knowledge, and such a brother ! and persevere 
in her concealment ; even now, if she dissolves 
the engagement, she will not recover more than 
half of my good' opinion." 

Charles Selwyn possessed a large share of 
his sister's beauty ; with less pride, but not less 
irritabilky. Indeed, their education, or, per- 
haps, it were more just to say, their want of 
education, had wonderfuIly*nurtured the faults 
of their character. They were equally self- 
willed, and resolute in their own purposes ; their 
mother had managed them by stratagem and 
bribes ; and she still continued her operations, 
though they had outgrown the petty deceptions 
her mind was ingenious enough to suggest. 
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The double marriage of the Moretons with her 
own children, had long been a favorite project ; 
nor was there any thing improbable in this 
event, while Ann was blooming and gay. Lit- 
tle attentions had passed between the young 
people, and Mrs. Selwyn had confidently said, 
" we shall one day have a double marriage ; " 
but, the idea had long passed from Ann and her 
brother's mind ; though, as her health gradually 
returned, the hope still tenaciously clung to the 
mother's. 

The evening of Charles' arrival was pleas- 
antly passed by the family circle; Moreton, 
perhaps, from the fear of intrusion, did not join 
them ; indeed, Alice could not but observe he 
was less constant in his visits ; and, it some- 
times occurred to her, that Isabelle might draw 
the ligature so tight, that it would break asun- 
der. The young traveller was full of informa- 
tion ; he had passed the preceding winter at 
Paris, and bad all the usual topics of interest 
to Americans. Alice joined in the convei*sa- 
tion, and seemed to attract him by the spirit of 
her observations. When she retired, he was 
left alone with his sister. 

" Who is this little Alice ? " said he. 

" She is a protege of my mother's ; I know 
as little of her as you do as to origin." 
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'^ She is one of the prettiest little daisies I 
have seen for a long while," said he. 

" You don't think her handsome ? " asked 
Isabelle. 

" No, not actually handsorae, but something 
more taking than beauty. She is just the kind 
of woman I like : bright . and animated, yet 
calm and tranquil. I long to lay my head in 
ber lap ! " 

" Yes, and I can tell you," said Isabelle, 
" you would be shorn of your locks Samson- 
like. These placid women are the naost dan- 
gerous in the world ! " 

" I have no doubt of it," replied he, laugh- 
ing, " if they ever explode. Now you, Isa- 
belle, are like one of the burning mountains 
that are all the time threatening ; but upon my 
honor," added he, seeing her color rising, " I 
think you are ten times handsomer than when 
I went away -r- what a sensation such a woman 
as you are, would create abroad ! "• 

" Are you serious ? " 

" No doubt of it. You would set crowned 
heads by the ears ! " 

Isabelle looked as if she was doubtful whether 
he was laughing at her or not ; but he did not 
give her time to solve the matter, as he added, 

" How go on your affairs ? Is Moreton to 
be the happy man ? " 
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** I presume now you have come home," said 
Isabelle, *' we are to have a double wedding." 

" What do you mean ? " said Charles, " by 
that ! " 

" Why, mother has set her heart upon your 
marrying Ann Moreton." 

" You are not serious ? " 

" But 1 am, though." 

" Did not you write me, that she was at the 
point of death ? " 

<*True," but she did not die." 

" Then you wrote again, that she would be 
an invalid for life." 

" It is all true," said Isabelle, tittering. 

" And what, in the name of common sense, 
does my mother mean ? " 

"Why, the matter is all settled — ^mother 
proposed it to Moreton the other night, and so 
you have only to be a good boy, and do as 
mamma bids you. But the droll part of the 
business is, that mother has confided the secret 
to the daisy in strict confidence." 

" Do speak plain English, for I really can't 
tell what you mean." 

" Then, in so many words : when she found 
you were coming home, she took it in her head 
that her protege might lay plans to entrap you, 
and so she just told her of the secret engage- 
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"What a silly plan!" 

" As to the folly or wisdom of it, 1 have no- 
thing to do with either. You know mamma 
has been all her life contriving. But now tell 
me, who is this young Frenchman that you say 
you must notice " 

" Is that your sort," said the brother, laugh- 
ing : " take care, Isabelle — he is a gay, pleas- 
ant fellow, but a mere cipher compared to More- 
ton ! " 

Such was the first hour's communion of the 
brother and sister, after a three years' absence 1 

There is nothing that oftener defeats its own 
purposes than cunning. As all vices contain 
the seeds of physical and moral decay, so every 
obliquity of principle and design, eventually 
consummates its own failure. Mrs. Selwyn's 
secret bad taken from Alice a very natural re- 
serve. She conversed with Charles with more 
ease, from knowing the circumstances of his 
engagement ; his letters had made her acquainted 
with him previously to their meeting, and they 
entered at once on an intercourse frank and 
cordial. The young man found a resource in 
Alice, for the want of intellect in the mother, 
and the want of good temper in the sister. 

A new character had been introduced by the 
return of Mr. Selwyn to the family circle. 
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This was a young Frenchman, Mons. Renard. 
No one could have come more opportunely to 
relieYe the ennui that constantly took possession 
of Isabeile. She possessed not one resource 
that she could positively turn to account ; her 
reading was confined to novels ; she bad gone 
through the really interesting ones that are to 
be found in a circulating library ; had read the 
Waverly novels till she could almost say them 
by heart, and had taste and intellect enough to 
be disgusted with the trash that forms the list 
of a cataloigue. Renard united in himself va- 
rious talents: he could write verses and cha- 
rades ; fold billets into every variety of form : 
build card houses till they rose like a second 
Babel ; dance superbly ; was an excellent judge 
of female costume; possessed a little wit; a 
little sentiment, and a great deal of gallantry. 
Moreton could not possibly cope with such a 
competitoi* — not that Isabeile did not mean to 
bestow her hand upon him eventually, but her 
time, her thoughts, and her smiles were for the 
present conferred upon the Parisian. Moreton 
beheld this coalition with more philosophy than 
might have been expected from a, lover; and 
often, when Alice passed an houf with Ann, 
seemed perfectly indemnified for the mortifica- 
tion he experienced with Isabeile, by joining 
their innocent and tranquil pursuit;^. 
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It is not easy to cany on any combination 
without giving vfeible signs of mystery. Charles' 
■imaginary engagement with Ann Moreton was 
a constant source of amusement to himself and 
sister. Isabelle oft^n led her mother to the 
subject, and she never failed to observe how 
slight an objection her present state of health 
was to forming an eligible connexion. Charles 
invariably assented, and the sister exerted all 
her powers of ridicule, and Ihey were not slight, 
to make the subject a source of diversion ! and, 
at the same time, led her mother toamppose the 
match was in forwardpess. The consequence 
was, that whenever Ann's name was mentioned, 
glances were interjchanged, and often a half- 
suppressed smile passed between them. More- 
ton, tremblingly alive to all that concerned his 
sister, at length detected on6 of those glances ; 
he would not, however, he could not, believe 
that ally one could be so barbarous as to make 
her an object of ridicule ; and he rejected the 
suspicion as unworthy of himself. Soon after, 
Ann observed, 

" How I long to see Alice Jones ; are you 
going this evening, brother, to Mrs. Selwyn's ? " 

** Yes, I am," replied he — " the weather is 
pleasant ; why wont 36OU go with me ? 1 will 
order the carriage, if you are not disposed to 
walk." 
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• 

" No," answered she ; " I cannot go there ; 
but if you could spare enough time to bring 
Alice to see me, it would give me great pleas- * 
ure." 

^' That I will willingly do," said he ; **' only 
that 1 think the excursion might be of service 
to you ; you will probably find a pleasant cir- 
cle ; and the young Frenchman, Charles' friend, 
is very amusing." 

" No," said Ann; in a melancholy lode, " I 
had rather not go there.'* , 

There was an emphasis laid on the word 
there, that struck her brother. 

" But why, my dear Ann," sajd he ; "they 
are always happy to see you. * Mrs; Selwyn 
certainly is as eager in expression of interest as 
you can desire. Isabelle gives you all the time 
she can spare from her own charms ; Charles 
is frank-hearted and cordial^ and Alice — but I 
need not say to you, what she is." 

" Indeed, you need not," said Ann, with en- 
ergy, " 1 love her like a sister. I have an idea, 
brother, she is not happy at Mrs. Selwyo's.* I 
know she only remains there, because her pa- 
rents think she is under great advantages. 
Don't you think it would, do for me to iii\4te * 
her to come and mak6 me a visit ? " 

" I think it would occasioq unpleasant feel- 
ings in the Selwyn^familjr." . ■ 
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" Then I \vould not do it for the world, 
brother, for your sake." 
• " Thank you, Ann, — but come, dear, put 
on your shawl and go with me." 

She still declined, with so much pertinacity, 
that Ji^oretOD l^ecame convinced she had rea- 
sons beyond ner^ disinclination to going out. 

" If you will not go," said he, " 1 will bring 
Alice to see you ; lam sure she will come — 
but to ^e hooest, I shall los^'balf of my attrac- 
tion." . ' ' 

" Wflat would Isabelle say, if she heard that 
speech," said Ann, ber eyes sparkling with 
pleasure : '^ it is so selfish in me to refuse go- 
ing, whea you urge it, that I am tempted to 
tell, you my reasons'." 

^^ NoJ Ann, don't tell me ; you may have 
^ reasons as thick as blackberries,' and yet not 
think ayay of them Vorth mentioning. I will 
go this minute." 

"Stay, brother," said Ann; "it is* such a. 
trifle, that I' don'^t like to mention it, and yet I 
had better, oi: you will think it more .than it is. 
Sit- here by me, and let me talk." 

":Wben 1 first recovered health and freedom 
from sufTering, I felt n9 sensation but happiness. 
I forgot my altered appearance \ I forgot — I 
may as well leant to speak it — my deformity ; 
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the world was full of gladness ; I saw beauty 
and proportion in every object ; all seenaed to 
me fair ; all created in the image of its maker s 
the gnarled and withered oak, added beauty to* ' 
the landscape ; my heart was^full of rejoicing ! " 

" I remember it well, Ann," .said Moreton, 
putting his arm round and dra^yitig' her close to ' 
him. 

" O ! " exclaimed she, " it was IHce that* glo- 
rious moment whe^k thd sons of God r^oiced, . 
and the stars shouted aloud and SBjig for joy ! 
But when I began to mingle witksociety, I felt * 
that I was changed ; strangers gazed on me, 
with curiosity ; friends with compassion : — 
there was a dee'p and deadly struggle, but that, 
too, passed away,ian'd I grew resigned. I think, 
■brother, I have never repined, or indfllged a 
suspicious temper." 

" N^ver, Ann, never." 

" Th^n you will not suspect me of it now, 
when I say that I am fully convinced my mis- 
fortunes are, for some cause or pthei', a source 
of amusement to Isabelle and her brother." 

Moreton hastily arose ; the perspiration started 
from his forehead ; he recollected his own sus- 
picions — the deepest anguish was depicted on 
his countenance. 

"Dear brother," said Ana, *' you feel this 
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much more keenly than I do ; it does not make 
me unhappy, but for their sakes, as welt as my 
o^n, I will not obtrude myself into their pre- 
* sence. God has seen fit to send these calami- 
ties upon me ; to convert this once goodly frame 
^nto whnt it now is ; yet still it is the temple of 
his spirit*; as silcb, I will reverence it ; I will 
protect it from indignity^ and when dust returns 
to diuit,. there will be no distinction between 
mine and Jsabelle's." ' - 

" Ann, rpy dear Ann,'* said Moreton, gazing 
upon her with an jexpression of loVe and rever- 
ence^ " I solemnly declare, I would not ex- 
change you as you are now, for Isabelle with 
all her pride of beauty." 

" Then I liave nothing iborfe to ask for ; and 
now go, brother, and bring Alice." 

Whei^ lyioreton entered the drawing room at 

Mrs. Selwyn's, he found Charles and Alice con- 

► versing by the window which opened gpon the 

piazza, and Isabelle and Renard seated on the 

sofa, cutting paper into every variety of form. 

'*^ I am glad you have come," sai^ Isabelle. 
" We are inventing allumettes — is not that 
quite enchanting," added she, holding up a 
feathered arrow. " How is dear little Ann this 
evening ? " 

Moreton often used this epithet when speak* 
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iQg of his sister, and it was rather one of aff^c- 
tioa ; but in the present state of his mind, it 
added to his irritability, and he oddly replied^ 
<< she is as well as usual." 

'^ I declare, Mr. Moreton," said Isabelle, 
"you are so altered of late that I donk know, 
you. Do, Alice, come and tell me if this is 
really Frank Morcton." 

"I hope," said he, "Miss Jones wilI4iave 
no doubt on the subject, as I am Commissioned 
by my sister to run away with -her. She sent 
me to ask you to pass the evening with her ? " 

^^ I will go with pleasure," said Alice, 
promptly. 

" Moreton," said Isabelle, " do you know 
to-morrow is my Wrth-day ? " 

" I did not know it," replied he. 

" It is," said she, " and the very list I ever 
mean to celebrate — it is sweet nideteen ; then 
comes the dismal twenties, and they must take 
care of themselves ; I shall do npthing for 
them." 

" Come^ Mr. Moreton," continued she, as- 
suming a smile and expression that she had of- 
ten found irresistible, " what are you going to 
do for me ? Mr. Renard has promised me a 
madrigal, and I must have something appro-, 
priate from you." 
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^* I can think of nothiDg more appropriate 
at present/' said Moreton, '^ than a paper of 
bon-bons ! " 

From Renard such an offering would have 
been perfectly in character ; but Isabelle un- 
derstood the sarcasm intended. 

'^ Upon second thought, 1 can't adroit such a 
gloomy looking gentleman to my fete. I shall 
depend on Monsieur Renard for my amuse- 
ment." 

Moreton bowed in token of submission, and 
Renard in token of delight. 

Isabelle felt vexed, because Moreton discov- 
ered no vexation. She set it down, however, 
to self-command. 

" My sister will be impatient for you," said 
Moreton, addressing Alice. "May I hope you 
will go now? " She immediately arose. 

" Stay where you are, Frank," said Charles, 
" and I will wait upon Miss Jones." 

" Excuse me," replied Moreton, *• I received 
my commission from my sister, and I prefer ex- 
ecuting it." 

Alice went to equip herself for the walk — 
Isabelle sat whispering to Renard. 

" What right," said Charles, in a half angry 
tone, addressing Moreton, " have you to rob 
me of my fair Alice ? " 
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" Four Alice," repeated Moreton ; and then 
recollecting himself, said, '^ none, except hj the 
right of her own will." 

"You promise," said Isabelle to Renard. 
Renard answered in a low voice. "Adieu, 
then," said Isabelle, who bad collected a few 
phrases from Tjer French grammar, "jusqu'au 
revoir ; " and she presented her fair hand — he 
bowed low upon it, and disappeared. 

At this moment Alice entered. As they left 
the room, Isabelle said, " Mr. Moreton, shall 
we see you ag^in this evening ? " 

" I believe I am engaged," replied he. 

"O, soam I, upon second thought;" and 
she turned haughtily away. 

Alice tried to converse cheerfully on their 
way, but Moreton appeared to have an unusual 
weight upon his spirits. Once or twice he was 
on the point of mentioning the conversation he 
had just had with his sister, but there was a 
sensitiveness in his feelings that made him shrink 
from making her misfortunes the subject of dis- 
cussion. At length he said, "do you think 
Miss Selwyn will be at home this evening, if I 
return ? " 

" I believe so," replied Alice'. 

" And alone ? " added he. 

" I know of nobody that will be there," said 
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she. " Charles' friend mentioned that he was 
going to the theatre this evening." 

" I think, then," replied Moreton, " I will 
leave you at the door, and return again. 1 
wish to see Isabelle alone ; it is ti^iie we un- 
derstood each other. I will be back in season 
to see you home." 

" Don't let it be late then," said Alice, " for 
I have promised Isabelle to do something for 
her before I go to bed." 

They parted at the door, and Moreton re- 
turned ; he entered Mrs. Selwyn's house with- 
out ringing, and went into the room where he 
had left Isabelle ; the lamps were burning, but 
no one there ; the sound of voices on the piazza 
attracted bis attention ; and, fully determined, 
if Isabelle was not alone, to retreat unseeri — 
he listened to ascertain. Isabelle was speak- 
ing : 

" It is real disinterestedness in me," said 
she, to urge you to comply with mamma's plan, 
for you know if Ann don't marry, in all proba- 
bility, Frank will have the whole of h^r for- 
tune." 

Moreton stood nailed to the spot. 

" Poh ! Isabelle, it is too ridiculous ; it may 
do for a joke," said Charles, "but you can't 
seriously suppose I would marry her. 
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" 1 should perfectly agree with you," said 
Isabelle, " if you were obliged to comply with 
mamma's idea, and fall in love." 

^* As to what you say of Alice, "* At 

her name Moreton started ; there was a strange 
confusion in his thoughts ; his first idea, how- 
ever, was to quit the hated spot ; he rushed 
down the stairs, and left the house unseen ; his 
blood was boiling ; the image of his gentle, sut 
fering sister, only served to increase the tumult 
of his spirits ; he entered a hotel near, called 
for a pen and ink, and wrote a note to Charles 
Selwyn, requesting to see him immediately on 
business. The note found him still on the pi- 
azza, full of the reckless gaiety of health and 
spirits, planning with Isabelle, ambitious schemes 
for the future. As soon as he read the note, 
he repaired to the place appointed, wholly un- 
conscious why h^. was summoned. Moreton 
met him with every feature convulsed with an- 
guish. 

" When 1 tell you," said he, " that I have 
accidentally heard the conversation that took 
•place on your piazza this evening, which rela- 
ted to my sister, you may perhaps comprehend 
' why 'I wished to see you." 

"And vvbat right," said Selwyn, " had you 
to listen to that or any other conversation which 
was meant 'to be private ? " 
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" The right it is not now a time to question : 
it is an explanation 1 demand, and a promise 
tliat you will never again insult her by using 
her name." 

" My dear fellow^" said Charles, " you take 
this matter much too seriously. I am truly 
sorry you overheard our foolish jesting, because 
I know, with your quizzical feelings, it must 
have given you pain ; but upon my honor, I 
have the highest respect for your sister. All 
our bantering arose from a foolish plan of my 
mother's, that Isabelle communicated to me 
when I first returned. Now don't look as if 
you would eat me alive — it was merely that 
we should make a double marriage in the fam- 
ily, and exchange sisters." 

" Mr. Selwyo/' said Morton, " there can be 
no better opportunity than the, present to in- 
form you, and, throu^ you, -yout mother, that 
from henceforth, I have no claims wliatever on 
Miss Selwyn." 

" You are not serious ? ** said Charles ; " you 
surely do not mean'to break your engagement 
with her." 

" I am perfectly so : I shall immediately 
write to Miss Selwyn, and relieve ber" from ill 
engagements, if, indeed, she fancies aoy exist . 
between us." 
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" If she fancies ! " exclaimed Charles, vehe- 
mently. ^^Let me tell you, sir, such conduct 
is not to be borne. You must not hope to es- 
cape in this way : if you have been trifling with 
my sister, you must answer it to me." 

" I will voluntarily explain to you," said 
Moreton, with calmness, for they appeared now 
to have exchanged situations, " what my feel- 
ings have been towards Miss Selwyn. When 
I first became interested in her, I fully believed 
we were congenial to each other. I am now 
fully convinced we are not,'' 

"And you think it honorable to engage a 
young lady's affections, and then find out you 
are not congenial ! " 

" No, if I had succeeded in gaining her affec- 
tions, I should feel myself bound even though I 
"w^s perfectly convinced we were uncongenial. 
But my conscience acquits me on that score. 
Monsieur Renard has the same claim that I 
have." 

" Ah," said Charles, his countenance bright- 
ening, " I begin to understand this matter ; it is 
jealousy, my dear fellow — jealousy that has 
taken hold of you ; a disorder more fatal in its 
ravages than the cholera ; but I predict that 
you will recover from it. Isabelle is merely 
amusing herself with the agreeable French- 
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" You are mistaken," replied Moreton ; " I 
lell you honestly, that, before your arrival, I 
had nearly come to this conclusion. Renard 
has nothing to do witl>it." 

" Then I tell you as honestly," said Charles, 
" that you are — " 

" What ? " said Moreton, looking steadfastly 
at him. 

" It is boyish to call names," replied Charles ; 
" you must settle this matter with me in ano- 
ther way." 

" If you mean by fighting," said Moreton, 
contemptuously, " I tell you truly, that when I 
first summoned you to this spot, it was with the 
idea of washing out with your blood or my own 
the unprovoked indignity ofiered to my sister; 
but my views have changed on this subject ; 
what I at first thought atrocity in you, I per- 
ceive was heartless levity. I know my sister's 
principles, and love her too well to inflict upon 
her pure and elevated mind a wound like this. 
If we fight, either you or I must fall, or our 
contest may justly be derided as boys' play. I 
have subdued my indignation so far as not to 
fight for my own sister, and you may depend 
upon it," added he, a slight expression of con- 
tempt passing over his face, " I shall not for 
yours." 
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"Then," exclaimed Selwyn, "I will post 
you as a coward ! " 

" You will not," said Mbreton, calmly. 

" What shall prevent tne ? " said Selwyn. 

"Your own conscience," replied he, with 
firmness. " You know to the contrary. Look 
at this sc^r," added he, baring his temple. 

Charles gazed for a moment ; a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling came over his versatile mind. 
" I remember it well," said he. " Yes, Frank, 
never shall I forget how courag&ously you step- 
ped forward when an impertinent truckman, 
whom I meant to chastise, had laid me pros- 
trate. He was twice as strong as you were, but 
you fought like a dragon. It is the scar of a 
brave man," added he, bowing low, but in a 
playful manner — "I honor it. Upon the 
whole, Moreton, we had better make the best 
of this matter : forgive and forget. Isabelle is 
a little of a coquette, I grant ; but she is a fine 
girl, and will not go begging ; she is able to 
maintain her ground, and need not interrupt our 
long friendship ;" and he held out his hand. 

Moreton drew back. " No," he replied ; 
" the unfeeling manner in which my sister has 
been treated, I never can forget. It is not 
merely the conversation I have overheard to- 
night to which I allude : her gentle spirit has 
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long silently borne the meaning glance, the iron- 
ical smile, and allusions that added poignancy 
to the calamity that heaven has laid upon her. 
Because she did not fesent, perhaps you and 
your sister imagined that she did not feel ; but 
it was for my sake that she bore all ! No/' 
added he, striving to suppress his emotion, '^ I 
cannot accept your offered hand. Farewell — 
when we meet it must be by accident." 

He turned hastUy away, and left Charles 
standing alone. * That night Isabelle received 
the following letter. 

" To Miss Selwyn : — When you are inform- 
ed that I was the unwilling auditor of a conver- 
sation that passed between your brother and 
yourself this evening, you cannot be surprised 
that I withdraw all claims, if you have consid- 
ered me as having any. I deem you perfectly 
free as relates to myself. You are at liberty, 
should there be any surmises injurious to a 
lady's pride, to represent this matter as is most 
agreeable to your feelings. Let me request of 
you, when a plot is formed for the amusement 
of your family, to choose some other name than 

" MORETON." 

'^ What a hardened villain I " exclaimed Isa- 
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belle, trampling the letter under foot. " I have 
long seen he wished to get off — what a mean, 
low way he has taken ! " 

" Brother," *said she to Charles, who at that 
monient entered, " read this precious epistle.'* 

" It contains nothing new to me," said he. 
" I have had an interview with Moreton." 

" I hope," replied she, " You treated him 
with the contempt he deserved." 

" Why, yes," said Charlef, " I believe I did ; 
but sottnehow or rather I dOn t think I made 
any great figure, and yet I offered to fight him." 

" Did you," said Isabelle, her eyes sparkling ; 
" you are a dear soul. What did he say ? " 

" He said he would not fight for you." 

" A coward ! " exclaimed she. 

"No, Isabelle," said Charles, "he is no 
coward ! I have known him from a boy ; be is no 
coward ! even his eye pierces like a dagger. 
But never mind ; you are a fine, dashing girl, 
let him go, you will find enough other admirers." 

" Oh, brother," exclaimed she, " I hope you 
don't think it is because I have any fear about 
that, that I am so provoked, or because I have 
any regard for him. I have long been con- 
vinced there was no congeniality between us." 

" Then, after all. Belle," said Chides, burst- 
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iDg into a laugh, "you both agree, for be used 
the same expression, or one much like it." 

" I shall give mamma to tinderstand that I 
have dismissed him," said Isabdle, " for there is 
no nepessity for entering into particulars. She 
will immediately begin to talk about his idol, and 
it must be confessed, in figure, Ann does resem- 
ble some of the. South Sea deities ! " 

" For shame, Isabelle," said Charles, his color 
rising. " I am truly sorry for the whple of that 
affair. I recollect Ann Moreton when ^e had 
the lightness and grace of a sylph, and her 
face was full of health and gaiety. She was the 
loveliest child I ever saw ; and I could almost 
shed tears when I think of her." And his eyes 
actually filled at the recollection. 

" Well," exclaimed Isabelle, " I could cry, 
too, if it would do her any good, and if More- 
ton had behaved properly ; but now, I declare, 
I hate them all, every one of them, and Alice 
Jones into the bargain." 

Isabelle found no difficulty in persuading her 
mother that she had dismissed Moreton. She 
did not, however, receive this information with 
her usual acquiescence, but made a spirited re- 
monstrance upon the difficulty of pleasing her, 
and ended by the usual observation that, if she 
did not take care, she would " go through the 
woods and pick up a crooked stick at last." 
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*rht tenninatioQ of Alice's toH n^as mucb 
hastened by these events. Isalielle no longer 
disguised her aversion-; but even this was less 
disagreeable than Charles'- gallantry, and the 
consequenf anxiety of Mrs. Selwyq. She ^roto 
to her mother^ and hinted that she hs^d evidently 
become an unwelcome guest, and in a few' days 
she was sent for home. 

Isabelle had a natural shrewdness of charac-t 
ter> which led her soon to detect, under her 
brothei^s assumed indcfference, a strong interest 
fpr Alice. To combat this, she ^rcised all 
the sarcasm of h^r powers : sneers and inuen- 
does were not wat^ting. About six mbuths after 
ter departure,' he frankly told Isabelle that he 
was going to see the little Jone^. ^' 1 am sick of 
style and fashion," said he ; ^' you dashing girls 
frighten a. man out of matrimony." 

Isabelle communicated this intelligence to her 
mother^ The followipg letter 5vas immediately 
despatched. 

i 

"My Dear Mts. Jones — I write a few lines 
wholly unknown to my son. Isabelle thinks he 
intends visiting your daughter. Alice. She also 
thinks he has some design of marrying her. I 
think it but jig^t to tell you that he has other 
engagements, and ibigL^ neither Isabelle oor 1 can 
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consent. I shall esteem it a great favor if you' 
will nolfet htn know of this letter, but acl ac- 
cordingly. 

With great regard, yours, 

; * Mart Selwyn. 

P. S. Best remembrance to Mr. Jones and 
dear Alice." 

In a few days the following answer wis ve^ 
turned: 

" Dear Madam — Should your soft visit us, I 
shall receive him with that politeness which is 
his due. As to any apprehension of his break- 
ing (on my daughter's account) his engagements, 
yoii may rest perfectly easy. Mr. Moreton and 
his sister have been with \X9 the past week. You 
will see by the public prints that the forme;* was 
united to Alice last evening. We all return 
your remembrances, and wish, you an(i your son 
and daughter every happinessi 

With regard, r .E. J." 
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